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is R E Highball Service: 


For Fast Production Lines 
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7 In the race for profits many a manufacturer gains by 
using Erie. For example, Erie can help lay out a schedule 
of your delivery requirements for materials and supplies. 
Erie Highball Service maintains that schedule, keeps 
your preduction lines moving, without the expense of 


storage and double handling in your plant. 


From the highest official to the newest track-walker, 
every Erie employee has had instilled into him a pride in 
seeing that freight goes through on time. Erie High- 
ball Service keeps shipments moving, production lines 


working ard makes profits more certain. 
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Don't Alibi - 
NEXT TIME 


SHIP KATY le 


‘\ 7 


FAST, DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT SERVICE 
Through 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 


p>? 


ul 
TRAINS 
featuring 


TEXAS 
SPECIAL 
with 
Table D’hote 
Meals 
and DeLuxe 
AIR- 
CONDITIONED 
DINING CARS 
LOUNGE CARS 


Vol. LIV, No. 16 


The Katy Komet 


FAST, OVERNIGHT TEXAS 
INTER-CITY FREIGHT SERVICE 
FROM AND BETWEEN DALLAS, 
FORT WORTH AND HOUSTON- 
GALVESTON, SAN ANTONIO 


The Katy Komet’s fast, 
pr nto ee service in 

onnection with Katy’s 
nal pick-up and de- 
livery service gives 
Texas shippers the 
maximum in Freight 
Service between the 
port cities of Houston, 
Galveston and the ma- 
jor distributing centers 
of Dallas, Fort W orth, 
San Antonio. Corre- 
spondingly fast service 
to intermediate points. 
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TE AWM WOR K 


Keeps freight trains highballing with 
the precision of passenger trains 














Along hundreds of miles of tracks, Chesapeake Plays are mapped out in advance and carried 

and Ohio freight trains speed swiftly from sta- thru with the precision of a perfect machine. t 

tion to station. Whatever the destination of your Passing records are checked up at important sta- | i 
shipment, the team which is the Chesapeake and tions. But of greatest value to customers of | ; | 
Ohio organization pulls together towards one Chesapeake and Ohio is the spirit of cooperation 
common goal: ON TIME delivery. which animates every man on the team. It | i 
Teamwork is built up by continuous skull-prac- means that every man keeps his mind on the 


tice at headquarters, by mechanical main goal—ON TIME delivery. It means 






equipment of the most efficient kind, by that Chesapeake and Ohio service builds 





human material of highest caliber. business and glory not only for the ‘ 






Schedules are often as fast as many team itself, but for shippers and re- 












passenger trains. Interference is elimi- ceivers everywhere. The score is in the 








nated before it can hinder operation. record. 


CHESAPEAKE @"¢ OHIO 


“*THE ROAD THAT eon BUILT’ 


No. 16 


Vol. LIV, 
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) .. .“AND HE TURNED INTO 
’ A REGULAR CUSTOMER BECAUSE 


. HE KNOWS HE CAN DEPEND ON Hi 
1 PROMPT SERVICE I} 
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NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
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VIA THE 


ST.LOUIS GATEWAY 
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Traffic Management 
Home-Study 


and practical thru problem method 


made interesting 


Traffic Management TODAY 

is one of the important depart- 
ments of business—that it is a pro- 
fession offering unusual opportu- 
nities to the man qualified to accept 
them. You know also that it is a 
growing and dignified field of work, 
paying many men three, five and 
seven thousand dollars a year and 
more. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Traffic Manage- 
ment through home-study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Traffic Management 
study at home thoroughly practical 
but makes it interesting as well. 

And here’s how: 


Yrs know as well as we do that 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the traffic man- 
ager of your company or with a successful 
commerce practitioner. Suppose every 
day he were to lay before you in system- 
atic order the various problems he is 
compelled to solve, and were to explain 
to you the principles by which he solves 
them. Suppose that one by one you were 
to work those problems out—returning 
to him every day for counsel and assis- 
tance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and Lig Sagem that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
one trafic expert—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 


the authoritative findings of scores of able Send for 


traffic executives, the actual procedure of 
successful practitioners. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering—you are coached in the solving 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 






of the very problems you must face in the 
higher souhe positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing bes pa tee to pay real money— 
just as it was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the New England 
traffic clerk—with two years experience— 
whom LaSalle Traffic Management helped 
move up to Traffic Manager and to a 
salary increase of more than 100 percent. 

There was the railroad clerk in Ohio 
who, through LaSalle training, became 
Traffic Manager of a great organization 
with a salary many times his highest ex- 
pectation as a clerk. 

And another railroad clerk—this time 
in the East—who was earning $55 a 
month and now has an income of more 
than $10,000 a year as head of his own 
traffic bureau. 


Another man—this one already a suc- 
cessful,experienced traffic manager—with 
the help of his LaSalle training cut his 
firm’s freight costs from four percent of 
gross sales to two percent—on a sales 
volume running into millions—and his 
salary was more than doubled. 

A fifth man—an assistant purchasing 
agent—seeing the need of a traffic depart- 





*Names and addresses given on request 


LaSalle Extension University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1095-TB, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me; free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page illustrated book, “The 
World of Transportation Could Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Manage- 
ment,”’ and the facts about your training for success in that field. 


TOP eee eee eee eee ee 


ment for his firm, took LaSalle Traffic 
Management training and sold the firm 
on the value of creating such a depart- 
ment. The new department promptly pro- 
ceeded to save money for the firm—as 
high as $50,000 a year—and the new 
manager was rewarded accordingly. To- 
day he is Director of Traffic and Assistant 
to the General Works Manager—with 
several traffic men under his direction. 


La Salle-Trained Traffic Men 
Everywhere 


LaSalle traffic men are found wherever 
traffic men find a field for their services. 
They are in important positions, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico 
to Canada. They are serving commercial 
and industrial organizations, both large 
and small; railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies; chambers of commerce; 
trade associations and state and federal 
commissions. They are officers and active 
members of traffic clubs ahd national 
traffic organizations, and registered prac- 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. LaSalle-trained traffic men 
are successful traffic men, occupying posi- 
tions of importance, participating daily 
in the handling and settlement of difficult 
traffic and transportation problems—and 
they are being paid scavalinaie. 

The statement has been made by one 
authority, ““No other educational institu- 
tion has contributed so much to the up- 
building of the traffic profession as has 
LaSalle. That the traffic manager has ad- 
vanced from a ‘job’ to a ‘profession’ may 
be credited, in large part, to the broad 
guage training thousands of traffic men 
have received from this single source.” 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Traffic Management is no magic 
wand for the lazy or the fearful or the 
quitter—it offers success only to the alert 
adult who has the courage to face the 
facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 

Is it not worth getting that information? 
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THE GREATEST DEEPWATER TERMINAL 


on the Atlantic Coast 


FOR THE EXPORTER AND IMPORTER 
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Fifteen ships can load and discharge simultaneously @ Two triple decked concrete 
piers each 1500 feet long @ Storage 1,000,000 square feet covered space @ 
Sprinkling system to eliminate fire hazards @ Three additional open piers each 
1300 feet long @ Depressed and apron tracks full length @ Tackle poles enabling 
ship's gear to work direct to cars @ Ground and covered lumber storage includ- 
ing 25 acres for commodities requiring open space @ Bonded storage for dutiable 
goods @ Storage in transit privileges @ Negotiable warehouse receipts issued @ 
Lowest insurance rates @ Agents for Reading Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad @ No lighterage @ Railroad classification yard 500 
cars capacity @ 


THE 
TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


Operated by 
PHILADELPHIA PIERS, INC. 


For information address 111-113 South Third Street 


E. W. STRINGFIELD Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Traffic Manager 
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Who's Who 





Over a course of years Business has found it profitable 
to turn to Edison for organized research, for practical 
inventiveness, for perfection of product. Grateful for the 
reputation bequeathed by their Founder, The Thomas A. 
Edison Industries have endeavored to continue deserving 
his faith and the faith of Industry. 


Perfection has always been striven for! And the NEW 
Pro-technic Ediphone is an example of this sustained 


effort. It is radically different and improved—in appear- 





ance and in performance. It increases brain-power ... 


making the brains of your organization worth more! 


With the Pro-technic Ediphone your people think once 
. write once... at once! Because it is an approach 
to dictating machine perfection, Business has adopted 


the Voice Writing Service it provides. 


@ Telephone The Ediphone, Your City, and (without obliga- 
tion) an Edison man will show you a Pro-technic Ediphone, 


and tell you how Voice Writing can increase the value of 





the brain-power in your organization. 








Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO ASK THE 


GREAT NORTHERN 


FREIGHT REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY 
TO HELP YOU SOLVE SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, SACRAMENTO, 
OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, a C., 


and intermediate points. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Cc. D. Thompson 
District Traffic Agent 
212 Kulshan Bldg. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


D. C. Bates 
General Agent 
311 Electric Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles H. Walker 
General Agent 
Shop 3, Little Bldg. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


W. L. Rooth 
General Agent 
513 Metals Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. J. Shea 
Assist. Gen. Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St., Room 620 


CINCINNATI, O. 


J. H. Brinkman 
General Agent 
608 Traction Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


F. P. Engel 
General Agent 
508 Hippodrome Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


I. H. Turner 
Southwestern Frt. & 
Pass. Agt 

1004 S. W. Life Bldg. 


DENVER, COLO. 


A. M. | eee ep 
Trav. ht Agent 
905 a :o 


DES MOINES, IA. 


A. J. Chospemen 
Traveling Freight Agent 
305 Equitable Bids. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


H. G. Schuette 
General Agent 
Transportation Bldg. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


W. J. Power 
Asst. Gen’! Freight Agent 
307 Alworth Bldg. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


J. F. Boettner 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


FARGO, N. D. 
E. C. Warren 


General Agent 
702 Black Bldg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


M. H. Greenleaf 
Division Freight Agent 


wee FALLS, MONT. 


. F. Kelly 
y Pb Age 
802 First Nat'l "l Bank Bldg. 


HELENA, MONT. 


S. A. Garrity 
General Agent 
Placer Hotel Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


L. C. Hodkins 
Genl. Agent, Freight Dept. 
544 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


C. N. Christopherson 
General Agent 
G. N. Station 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


T. J. Bolin 
Traveling Frt. & Pass. Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


W. E. McCormick 
General Agent 
605 Central Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Benj. C. Culbertson 
General Agent 
502 Majestic Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
S. A. Volkman 


Asst. General Freight Agent 


621 Met. Life Bldg. 


MINOT, N. D. 


R. F. Mills 
General Agent 


NELSON, B. C. 
E. L. Buchanan 


City Freight and Pass. Agt. 


321 Baker St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joseph A. Werne 
General Agent, Frt. Dept. 
233 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


G. A. Sorrell 
General Agent 
620 Central Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. F. Doane 
General Agent 
504 Finance Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
P. H. Yorke 


General Agent 


602 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. E. Hunt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 
201 Morgan Bldg. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


George R. Lally 
General Agent 
225 Forum Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. M. Sanford 
General Agent 
520 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. A. Blanchard 
Gen. Agent, Freight Dept. 
4th and Jackson Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


C. A. Gerker 
Gen. Agent, Frt. Dept. 
757 Monadnock Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. W. Costigan 
General Agent hapa Dept 
201 G. N. Bldg 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


P. J. Donohue 
General Agent 
403 Commerce Bldg. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Chas. Vogel 
General Agent 
503 E. 8th St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
J. M. Doyle 


General Agent 
814 Old National Bank Bldg 


TACOMA, WASH. 
M. J. Seabrook 


General Agent 
116 South Ninth St 


TORONTO, ONT. 


H. E. Watkins 
General A 
507 Royal Bank Bldg. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


A. H. Hebb 
General Agent 
683 Granville St. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
Harry Clark 
Agent 
916 Government St. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 


J.C. Maher 

General Agent 

203 Wenatchee Savings and 
Loan Bank 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


W. T. Hetherington 
Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 
414 Main St. 


TO GLACIER PARK...PACIFIC NORTHWEST... CALIFORNIA...ALASKA 
ee of the mous — 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


AIR-CONDITIONED DINING AND OBSERVATION CARS 


C. F. O’Hara H. G. Dow T. J. Shea B. S. Merritt 
Asst. Gen. Passenger [Eastern Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. ae Agent General Freight 
233 Broadwa 105 W Adams 620 759 Monadnock 

New York City, N Y Chicago, Ill. San Francisce, call 


P. B. Beidelman A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham Cc. W. Meldrum 
Freight Traffic Mgr. i er Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr, 1 Agent and Freight Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. ‘aul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. Seattle, Wash. Helena, Ment. 
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THIS 
1935 PORTFOLIO OF 


O anyone interested in packing or ship- 

ping we offer, absolutely free, the 
KIMPAK “1935 Portfolio,” regular file cabi- 
net size. You'll find in it samples of the many 
types of KIMPAK—the best insurance 
against shipping damage. 

KIMPAK is a soft, resilient crepe wadding 
that comes in rolls, sheets, and pads of vari- 
ous thicknesses. It is free of dirt, grit or other 
foreign substances. KIMPAK protects fine 
finishes, minimizes breakage during ship- 
ment. It gets your product to your custo- 
mers in perfect condition. 

Because it is easily applied, KIMPA K saves 
time, labor and money in packing or pack- 
age protection. It will help you get and hold 
customers. 

Send today for your copy of the “1935 
Portfolio.” 





Established 1872 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 


| __ 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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G. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
_ 


CREPE WADDING 


Send for it— you'll 

find the solution 

of your shipping 
problem 


Make request on your 
letterhead. 


Please address nearest 
office, Dept. TW-10. 


¥ 





& 510 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 
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HEDGER 


Barge Service 
between 


New York and the Great Lakes Ports 
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The Service Shippers Need 


HEDGER barges cut across country between the Atlantic Seaboard and the Great Lakes 
Ports—by way of the Canal. They provide shippers with economical and dependable freight 
transportation. The fleet—the largest operating on the Great Lakes and Canal—is made up 
of barges built particularly to navigate those waters and to carry package or bulk freight. 


In order that shippers may have the full benefit of the advantages of this service, we 


—Have barges available for prompt loading at all points. 
—Have facilities at Canal Terminal Points for storing, handling and distributing cargoes. 


—Have a stevedoring organization—specialists in the handling of all classes of merchandise, 
carloads and less than carloads. 


—Receive cargo on board alongside dock at lake ports and deliver to alongside steamers 
or consignee's dock in the Port of New York. 


SA BORE TS anal Rt ge RNa Fs ATEN 


—Serve to and from upper Lake Points as far as Chicago and Duluth by trans-shipment 
at Buffalo. 


A word of appreciation— 


We have enjoyed good business in 1934 and feel that we are justified in believing that our 
service to shippers has been what they needed. That same dependable freight service at low 
rates can be a big advantage to you—write us for details. 


W. E. HEDGER 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


(Bonded Carrier) 


120 Wall St., New York City 


Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 
268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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TWIN CITIES... FARGO.. BUTTE. . SPOKANE 


_ 


AFFILIATED WITH 
GENERAL AIR EXPRESS 


INTERLINE SYSTEM 


Single Responsibility . . . offering a nation-wide pick-up-and- 
delivery-service by Postal Telegraph . . . immediate delivery upon 
arrival of plane . . . operating 24 hours daily, including Sundays 
and holidays . . . combining with Air-Rail and Air-Bus Services 
to reach more than 30,000 cities and towns .. . LOW RATES 

. . full coverage insurance optional. For Speed and Dependabil- 
ity, Ship by Air Express. Save Time and Money. Call Postal 
Telegraph or Northwest Airlines Offices. 


ELECTRA SERVICE 


CHICAGO..TWIN CITIES..SPOKANE 
ee COMPLETING THE SRD STEP 
RATES, IN EQUIPPING 

EDULES, 
INFORMATION— ITS ENTIRE ROUTE BETWEEN 
Call ANY POSTAL CHICAGO and SEATTLE 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE 

or any NORTHWEST with Twin-Engine . . . Super-Power . . . 225 Miles-Per-Hour .. . 
AIRLINES TICKET All-Metal LOCKHEED ELECTRAS . . . the World's Fastest 
OFFICE and Most Comfortable Transport Plenes. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES,—INC. 
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SHIP VIA NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


FAST AIR EXPRESS 


OVER THE SHORTEST ROUTE BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and SEATTLE 


By Way of 
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CYPRESS, PINE or EBONY... 


We give you service! 


INCENSE CEDAR and cypress, the wood eternal—velvety _ If you are interested in woods, here are the varieties produced 
elm and the onyx-like ebony—the resistant and decorative in the territory of which Southern Pacific is part and parcel: 
maple, and sumptuous mahogany . . . these are but a few of HARDWOODS SOFTWOODS 

the many woods grown in the great sweep of territory served Tupelo Ash Balsam Fir Redwood 


by the rails of Southern Pacific. — Poplar Basswood Cedar a 
, e ‘ ; Ebony Cottonwoo¢ Cypress Sugar Pine 
Whether it be a sturdy bridge timber of redwood, yellow Mulberry Elm Douglas Fir Western Yellow 


pine or fir—or the delicately carved jewel box of ebony on Mahogany Gum (red Hemlock Pine — 
a lady’s dressing table . . . the chances are that the wood Roble and sap) Larch White Fur 


: ‘ : Amapa Maple (Tamarack) White Pine 
reached engineer or craftsman by Southern Pacific service. Pelomaria Oak Lodgepole Pine Yellow Pine 


The forests of*the South, the Southwest, the Pacific Slope, These names indicate the extent of the territory we serve and 
and the tropical West Coast of Mexico, reached by our lines, the diversity of production in that territory. The success with 
produce twenty-nine of the thirty-five commercial varieties of | which we have linked our service to assist in efficient lumber- 
lumber produced in the United States and Mexico, and Southern ing operations, indicates the standard of our freight service gen- 
Pacific handles more lumber tonnage than any other railroad. erally. We believe we can be helpful to you in your problems. 


A COAST TO COAST TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail —Water— Motor Vehicle —Air— Material Handling and Distribution 





Volume LIV 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





CONVENTION OF TRAFFIC CLUBS 
USUAL, on the occasion of a convention of the 
4 Associated Traflic Clubs of America, we are mak 
ing a special free distribution of the October 20 Traffic 
World, containing a report of the convention this week 
at Columbus, Ohio, with all the addresses printed in full. 
The free distribution is among members of traffic clubs 
who are not already subscribers, the usual circulation 


being more than doubled. We do this, of course, partly 


lor selfish reasons, because of the favorable comment and 
ilditional subscribers that may result, but, frankly, these 
results are small, as is also the amewnt of additional ad- 
vertising we endeavor to obtain in order to defray part 
ol the expense involved in the increased size of the maga- 
ine and its doubled distribution, so that our main pur- 
pose is to give the widest sort of publicity to the pro- 
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ceedings of this organization, which we believe to be 
doing a valuable and unselfish work. 


THE “NEW DEAL” AND WATERWAYS 

EVELOPMENTS under the “New Deal” have been 

disturbing because of departures frem govern 
mental policies heretofore followed, but there has been no 
cause for the “jitters” arising from change of attitude 
on federal expenditures for improvement of waterways. 
It is all “Old Deal” stuff in the waterway sector. The 
policies of previous administrations have not been de 
parted from—rather they have been expanded. The same 
“line of talk” that has emanated from administration 
spokesmen for years is still being followed under the 
“New Deal.” 

Secretary of War Dern, in addresses last week at the 
Twin Cities, did not depart from “Old Deal” style in 
justifying further expenditure of federal funds on im 
provement of waterways. He spoke of high freight rates 
being paid by the farmer and of “cheap water transpor 
tation.” Herbert Hoover, when a candidate for presi 
dent, expressed similar views. 

The Secretary of War also ran true to “Old Deal” 
form in expressing sympathy for the railroads. What 
advocate of improvement of waterways with federal 
funds has not done that? In the end, he asserted, im- 
provement of inland waterways would greatly benefit the 
railroads. That is also quite orthodox. Perhaps the 
“New Dealers” have overlooked this phase of the national 
situation and with their attention directed to it will see 
to it that “Old Deal” methods will hereafter be banned. 
Such an eventuality, however, may not be reasonably 
expected, because the problem of improvement of water 
ways is approached from the political, rather than the 
economic, viewpoint, and it is considered “good politics” 
to advocate improvement of waterways, whether in “Old 
Deal” or “New Deal” days. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


W.. KNOW there are some who feel that, since there 
is no definite proposal before us that the govern 


ment take over the railroads and, that, on the contrary, 





even the greatest friends of that theory say they are not 
advocating it at the present time, talking about it is 
inadvisable for the reason that talk may bring about our 
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heads something that, if we did not talk about it, would 
not be considered, at least now. We disagree with that 
view. Believing, as we do, that government ownership 
of the railroads would be a calamity, we think we should 
guard ourselves against it now, and that there are plenty 
of reasons to fear that it may be visited on us when we 
least expect it. It is true that talking about it might 
hasten the catastrophe, but that risk is not nearly as 
great as the one we take if we refuse to see the danger 
and try to meet it before it materializes, 

What are some of the reasons for fearing govern 
ment ownership? 

In the first place, there are always doctrinaires who 
believe in the theory of government operation of public 
utilities. Their advocacy rests on the erroneous idea 
that government can administer business more effectively 
than business men can do it—that, for instance, Profes 
sor Moley, Professor Tugwell, Miss Perkins, Donald Rich 
berg—yes, even Franklin D. Roosevelt—know more about 
how a particular business should be and can be operated, 
and would operate it more efficiently and more honestly, 
than do the men now charged with that responsibility. 
There are more of them now than ever and their number, 
we fear, is increasing rather than decreasing. 

It is not to be denied that, theoretically, there is 
something to be said for their idea, which rests on the 
supposition that none but able men would be selected 
to administer the jobs given to them under such a system, 
and that efficiency and fairness would be assured even 
at the expense of some temporary sacrifice of technical 
knowledge. Joseph B. Eastman, member of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission and now also Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, is one of those who so 
believe. His confidence in the virtue of government ad- 
ministration has been playfully attributed by Mr. Wood- 
lock to an “almost virginal innocence.” 

But in the fact that he is a believer in government 
ownership of the railroads we find the chief threat of to- 
day. He is the most powerful man in transportation now 
in the picture. He has powers as coordinator that are 
probably to be made permanent. He stands at the right 
hand of the President of the United States and is his chief 
advisor and counsel in transportation matters. It is true 
that he says he does not advocate government ownership 
now, because the public is not ripe for it and it would 
be too much of a financial strain on the government, but 
he insists that it is the only solution of the problem un- 
less the transportation machine can be made to run more 
smoothly under private ownership and operation. Who 
knows when he may decide that the machine cannot be 
made to run the way he thinks it should run and advise 
the President that the government ought to undertake 
the job itself? 

And President Roosevelt himself talks about “gov- 
ernment control” as the alternative to what he considers 
proper reorganization of railroad capital structure. Who 
knows when he may conclude that the railroads are not 
reorganizing in accordance with his ideas and so decide 
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to add R.R.A.- 
betical soup? 


Railroad Administration—to his alpha 


Financial burden, does one say? When has the 
financial burden deterred the present administration 
from undertaking anything it thought wise in the “Ney 
Deal”? The public not ripe for it? What has caused 
President Roosevelt to think that the public was ripe 
for any of several of the radical and unheard of things 
that have been done under the present administration? 
Most of them were never thought of—probably not even 
by the President himself—until after March 4, 19383. But 
the public has them and is, apparently, digesting them 
with good appetite, in spite of a severe stomachache here 
and there. We should not be lulled to a false sense of 
security that nothing is likely to happen. Government 
ownership is a sword of Damocles suspended over our 
heads constantly, and there was never before so much 
danger of the thread being severed as now, when radical 
ideas prevail and a few billion dollars mean nothing 
in our political economy. 

It is a fact also—an ominous fact—that many who 
have not hitherto regarded government ownership with 
favor are now disposed to look on it with complacency. 
This is partly the result of the debauch of radicalism in 
which we find ourselves when, in the mind of the loose 
thinking person, a proposal that once might have been 
odious now seems commonplace compared with some 
other things that have been done and are proposed, and 
so is not regarded with so much abhorrence. 

It is also due to a sort of giving up of hope on the 
part of many who would, perhaps, be supposed to be the 
last to agree to government ownership of the railroads 
under any circumstances, but who are discouraged over 
the situation «nd willing to submit to almost anything. 
In this class are many holders of railroad securities 
the real owners of the railroads. That this is not mere 
conjecture is shown by a recently published communica- 
tion from Mr. J. D. Shatford, chairman of the Railroad 
Owners Association, to members of that organization. 
The main purpose of the letter was to express disapproval 
of the action of railroad management in granting the 
restoration of the ten per cent cut in railroad wages, 
but he speaks of that action as one that “has brought us 
several steps nearer to government ownership” and goes 
on to say: “In fact, a real surge toward government 
ownership is evident. Many stockholders are now urg 
ing the above step as the only way by which they might 
be able to recover any material part of their original 
investment.” 

Well, who remain? Theorists and economists who 
match their disinterested brains against the doctrinaires 
on the other side; railroad executives and other salaried 
men who fear to lose their jobs entirely or hold them al 
the mercy of a political administration of the business 
to which they have been trained; and shippers—business 
men—whose best interests demand a rail transportation 
service privately operated. 

(Continued on page 622 
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October 20, 1934 





Current Topics in 
Washington 





Whether by appointment from 
President Roosevelt or upon their 
own initiative, Donald R. Richberg, 
executive director of the National 
Emergency Council, and S. Clay 
Williams, chairman of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, the organization that exercises the 
administrative functions of the NRA, once all in the hands of 
General Johnson, are making utterances that may be expected 
to calm the nerves of apprehensive business men. They are 
expounding the aims of the Johnsonless NRA, 

‘Addressing a meeting of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce October 15, Richberg, after pointing out that the 
average age of the President's council, consisting of his cabinet 
and the heads of emergency organizations, wags something more 
than fifty years, while the average age of the writers of the Con- 
stitution Was but 42 years, said that in what he had said about 
the new NRA there was “no threat of sweeping changes, or the 
application of any novel theories, but merely an indication of 
that trend in administrative interpretation of the recovery act 
which may lead to permanent legislation.” 

“In such a process careful and ample consideration of every 
economic interest will be inevitable,” said he. That was said in 
continuing his assurance that there was nothing explosive in 
the new mixture, “and all concerned can look forward with 
confidence in the deliberate improvement of NRA and to the 
incorporation of its tested policies and assured benefits in per- 
manent measures of industrial reconstruction.” 

No one, said Mr. Williams, addressing newspaper men, 
needed to expect anything “glamorous” or “spectacular” from 
the board of seven that took over the Johnson administrative 
functions. Not showing any lack of sympathy with the ideas of 
the always dynamic and sometimes staccato Johnson, Williams 
pointed out that the board was composed of seven hard working 
men doing their best to handle a difficult job. His idea was that 
the day of glamorous and spectacular things was done. What 
was needed, he thought, was grinding work to keep in motion 
the recovery machine that had been created. 

The dispensation of sedatives for nervous business men was 
begun by Richberg the day after his appointment as executive 
director of the committee that makes policies for the NRA. 
He then said no one needed to expect changes to be made by 
flat, but only after full hearing of those interested. He contin- 
led that by sending a message to lumbermen meeting in Chi- 
cago, interpreting a speech of his that had been taken, by some 
newspapers, as announcement of retreat by the NRA from price 
fixing and production control. Instead of suggesting such a 
sweeping change, Richberg said he had decried any suggestion 
of sweeping changes, 

There was no doubt of the necessity, in some instances, of 
preventing destructive price cutting, said he. There was no 
doubt, he added, of the necessity, sometimes, of putting control 
on production. 


Richberg and Williams 
Sedative Dispensers 
for the New Deal 


Price and production control are the compensation some 
industries received from the government in exchange for their 
agreement to raise wages and shorten hours. Abandonment of 
price and production control, in the eyes of some industries, 
would constitute a betrayal of them by the government. Pe- 
troleum, steel, and coal are among the industries in which price 
or production control are exericsed. 

“Jitters” in industries at this time would be considered 
most unfortunate by some of the operators of the new govern- 
mental machinery, Pacific assurances from Richberg and Wil- 
lams, seemingly, were deemed necessary. 

Nearly four million persons—-a 
greater number than ever before in his- 
tory—visited the national parks in the 
1934 travel season, say the statisticians 
of National Park Service. The figures 
is are 3,956,720. Set forth in another way, 
“ore persons, in the travel season of 1934, visited the national 
parks than dwelt in the thirteen ‘colonies when they convinced 
the mother country that they were and of right ought to be 


And This Is a 
Depression Year 
All of Us Believe 
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free and independent states. Included in the national park 
visitor figures are those who journeyed to the home of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in Kentucky and Fort McHenry at Baltimore, Md. 
Nearly half a million visited the home of the emancipator and 
the military work, the defense of which inspired the writer of 


the national anthem. 


This increase in the size of the pilgrimages to the national 
parks is attributed to the effort of the Department of the In- 
terior, of which the National Park Service is a part, to persuade 
Americans to make 1934 a national park year and the adver- 
tising the parks received by reason of President Roosevelt's 


visit to Hawaii and the Glacier National Park. 


Last year 2,867,374 persons visited the parks, the Great 
Smoky Mountains park being the heaviest drawing attraction 
in each year. This year that park region was used by 420,000 


in driving dull care away. Last year it attracted 375,000. 


While the National Park Service attributes the increased 
patronage of the parks to its selling campaign and the advertis- 
ing given them by President Roosevelt in his trip, there are 
some who are inclined to say that the discount Europeans place 
upon the United States dollar is a contributing factor. The av- 
erage American, it is suspected, does not like the idea of having 
to pay a premium upon European currency, as he must, if he 
travels in that part of the world. He is accustomed to having 


the discount rate apply to European currencies. 


Two things stand out in the Com- 


mission’s report in Finance No. 10060, 
Union Pacific Railroad Company abandon- 
ment. (Elsewhere in this issue.) The first 
is that, seemingly, the enactment of laws 
regulating the motor vehicle, at least in 
Kansas, is not a complete answer to the problem created by 
the truck, for either the railroads or the communities that, for 


Thoughts on the 
Abandonment of 
Branch Lines 


some purposes, need railroads. The second is that, while a road- 


way on which there are metal rails affords the easiest method 
for mass transportation, no one has found a way for bringing 
down the expenses of operation so that that sort of a highway 
can be used in such territory as that traversed by the Union 
Pacific branches, 200 miles of which, nearly, are to be abandoned, 
unless some one figures out a way for keeping them going. 

An obvious idea as to the answer is that the labor cost of 
operating a branch line is greater than the value of the service. 
Truck and bus labor is less costly than railroad labor. That, 
it is believed, would be shown to be the deciding factor in the 
problem posed by the fact that branch lines cannot be made 
to pay expenses. Whether, in self interest, railroad labor could 
ever see its way clear to get down on a competitive basis with 
truck and bus labor is something for which there is no ready 
answer. 

In many a smell city or town, it is believed, a railroad en- 
gineer or conductor will be found to be among the best paid 
men. That is his good fortune—for the time being. But when 
the branch line folds up, the situation, it may be suspected, 
will not be so satisfactory. The public, in the long run, finds 
a way to cut expenses even if in the cutting thereof land 
values and other things are sacrified, including the taxes the 
railroads would continue to pay if they could live. None of 
the things said here may apply pointedly to the Union Pacific 
branches, but their abandonment suggests them for general 
application, if they fit any situation. 

It is with obvious joy that the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that for the first time since 
January 1, 1932, farm hands have 
again achieved the desirable wage 
of a dollar a day and board. The 
bureau says that a simple price-wage comparison indicates that 
the farmer is in a better position to pay the seasonally higher 
level of October 1 farm wage rates than at any time since 
January, 1923. 

Farm wages, it is said, advanced generally throughort all 
principal agricultural sections from July 1 to October 1, except 
in the west-central states, where the drought reduced crops 
materially. The demand for fall harvest labor, therefore, 
showed a corresponding decline. 

Day wages without board, the bureau says, on October 1, 
were slightly higher than three months before that date, al- 
though monthly rates registered a moderate seasonal decline. 
Day wages without board on the first day of this month ranged 
from 75 cents, in South Carolina, to $2.70, in Rhode Island, the 
average for the entire country being $1.34. In other words, 
board at a farmer’s table was valued, in this indirect way, at 
34 cents a day. That’s about.what the country school-teacher 
paid in the eastern part of the middle west about forty years ago. 

How much of this improvement in farm hand wages is 


A Dollar a Day 
and Board Again 
Come to Farm Hands 
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from the federal treasury, the 
Farmers who received money 
be suggested, did not need as 


attributable to disbursements 
bureau does not undertake to say. 
for not growing crops, it might 
much help as formerly. In parts of the south a complaint 
among farmers and others in need of common labor was that 
the federal government’s relief agency wages were so high that 
they drew such labor away from the farms and other places 
where is was needed. That may account for the increase 
received by farm hands who worked on farms. 

Horseback riding has become so 
popular in this country that the bright 
young men in the Lether-Rubber-Shoe 
Division of the Department of Com 
merce estimate that half a million 
horses are being maintained in this 
country for that combination of amusement and exercise. They 
think that that is double the number so maintained twenty years 
ago. They base the estimates on the increased domestic demand 
for saddlery, although the figure makers in the Department of 
Agriculture might have been expected to discover tne increase 
in the horse population. 

Saddles used in the cities are said to be of the English 
type, with a small and rather flat seat. Those in vogue at “dude” 
ranches are of the western type, with a saddle horn and deep 
seat, Sales of saddles in the last five years are reported to have 


Americans Returning 
If Not Sticking 


to Their Horses 


been larger than in any five-year period since 1910 


Alexander Campbell, traffic manager of the 
International Paper Company, having heard there 
was something in a Yiddish newspaper of interest 
to the New York Port Authority, sent it to Wilbur 
LaRoe, Jr., Who represents that organization in 
matters before the Commission. LaRoe, who may 
remember some of his Latin and Greek, bethought him of Com 
missioner Aitchison as an aid in Yiddish. 

Surely, said Aitchison, in substance, when asked to trans- 
late. Having had 20 years’ training in trying to make something 
out of what traffic men called exhibits, he suggested, Yiddish 
was easy to him. So LaRoe learned something about the Port 
Authority from a Yiddish newspaper.—A, E. H. 


Yiddish Is 
Easy for 


Aitchison 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

(Continued from page 620) 

The reasons for opposition to government ownership 
are, in short, that railroad men fear losing the rewards 
of their long service and training, shippers fear a dimi 
nution of service, both in quantity and quality, and the 
publie fears, or should fear, failure, to greater or less 
extent, in the function of transportation. 

Bear in mind that we are talking about the United 
States and not some other country; no matter what con 
ditions and possibilities elsewhere may be, in this coun 
try, at least in our present state of development, or lack 
of development, the railroads in the hands of the goy 
ernment would be a political football and would be in 
This ap- 


who is practical 


efficiently managed. is inherently true and 


parent to anyone acquainted with 
politics. 

Do we hear someone say that the postal service is 
not so managed? But did anyone ever hear of a post 
master who knew the postal business? Without excep 
tion, jobs as postmasters are the rewards of politicians. 
The postmaster under the former administration is fired 
and an equally incompetent official comes in under the 
that 


through a victory of the opposition political party. The 


new administration, if new administration arrives 
fat job goes to a politician and he hires an assistant who 
runs the business. This is true of the Postmaster Gen 
eralship, which, by common custom, goes to the political 
boss of the campaign just finished. 

It is an outstanding scandal of the present adminis 
that the General, the boss of the 


tration Postmaster 
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postal service, is also the Democratic political boss, state 


Democratic chairman in his own state and national] 


Democratic chairman as well. How well he has adminis 
tered his job as Postmaster General perhaps some sty 
dents of the air mail may testify. 

Right or 


wrong, 


whatever the desires or the opinions 
of the virginal-minded, that is the way we do things jy 
this country. Is there any reason to think they would be 
done differently with respect to the railroads if the go, 


ernment owned or operated them? 


the Of the 
railroads when we were involved in the World War. was 


If so, why? 


lor instance, in time of federal control 
a railroad man put at the head of the railroads? No 
The Director General was W. G. McAdoo, the memory 
of whose antics causes a laugh even at this late day 
the 


the railroads at that time, for we had government opera 


True, politics did not run riot in management of 


tion under the most favorable circumstances—the coun 
try was at war and everybody was trying to help, even to 
the extent of suffering some injustices without complaint, 
on the theory that we were going through a temporary 
phase only and that back-seat driving was not to be tole: 
And if it be that MeAdoo 


exception and that the postmasters and the Postmaster 


ated, thought was a mere 


General cannot be considered a precedent, think of Ger 
eral Ashburn at the head of the Inland Waterway Cor 


poration—an army officer running a barge line business 


when he does not even know how to keep books—or the 


defunct General Johnson, who could not run the business 
of the country even to the satisfaction of Miss Perkins 
Does anyone know of any government activity in the 


administration of business—even of its own business 


that is as efficient as a business man would expect his 


organization to be? There may be exceptions, both as 


to departments and individuals, but they are so rare as 
merely to prove the point that government administra 
tion is cumbersome, expensive, political, and inefficient; 


quite often it is dishonest also—at least as often as in the 


case of private management. There are, of course, 4 


great many crooked business men, but more often than 
not their crookedness is made possible and successful by 


the aid of some full-vested politician in office. 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


The call for the forty-sixth annual convention of the 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
to be held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., November 
12 to 15, inclusive, has been issued by Andrew R. McDonald, 
president, and James B. Walker, secretary. This will be the 
first time since 1925 the convention of the state commissione’s 
has been held in Washington. Speakers will include Coordina- 
tor Eastman, Chairman Lee of the Commission, Melvin C. 
Hazen, president of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, Riley E. Elgen, chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia, Frank R. MeNinch, 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission, and E. O. Sykes, 
chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 

The program will include discussions of the following su) 
jects: the Johnson act, limiting the jurisdiction of the lower 
federal courts in cases involving the validity of state commis- 
sion orders; regulation of transportation by motor carriers UP 
on the highways in regard to both federal and state regulation; 
valuation, and the effect of recent judicial decisions on dete! 
mination of the rate base; and regulation of communications 
companies by state and federal authorities under state laws 
and the federa] communications act. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAND CASES, 1930 


N No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, the Commission has 
| prescribed a basic scale for rates to be made effective not 
later than December 31, for use in Official Territory. The basic 
scale applies on sands other than silica and tripoli, ground or 
pulverized, and certain traffic in open-top cars. The scale begins 
with a rate of 80 cents a ton for ten miles and under, becoming 
140 cents at 100 miles, 220 cents at 300 miles, 350 cents at 
700 miles, 450 cents at 1,100 miles and 550 cents at 1,500 miles. 
Minimum sixty thousand pounds. Column nineteen rates are to 
apply on silica and tripoli. Rates on ground and pulverized 
and are to be ten per cent higher than the basic scale rates. 
\rbitraries are provided for New England and group on Long 
island. On traffic moving through New York harbor an arbi- 
trary of seventy cents a ton may be applied. Rates from the 
Ottawa district to the Chicago district were found not unrea- 


nable 


ILLINOIS COAL TO NORTHWEST 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Por- 
ter, has dismissed No. 25595, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. 
\hnapee & Western et al., on a finding that rates on bituminous 

al, from the southern Illinois districts to various destinations 
in Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, are not unduly prejudicial 
n their relation to the rates from Indiana. 

Southern Illinois operators in their complaint, which was 
filed October 3, 1932, allege that the rates from points in 
lllinois in what was commonly known as the Southern Illinois 
group to points in the states mentioned were unreasonable, un- 
july preferential of complainant’s competitors in Indiana and 
induly prejudicial against the members of the complaining 
lreau, 

Commissioner Porter said that rates on coal from Southern 
lilinois to the destination territory under consideration had been 
before the Commission in various cases. He mentioned Lake 
Dock Coal Cases, 89 I. C. C. 170, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. 
\. & E., 164 I. C. C. 548, Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, 174 I. C, C. 545, and Fairbanks-Morse & Co. vs. A. & S&., 

5 1. Cc. C. 365. He said rates to Iowa from both Illinois and 
Indiana were before the Commission in lowa Railroad Commis- 
sioners vs. A. & S., 128 I. C. C. 293. This proceeding, however, 
he said, was the first in which the primary issue was the rela- 
tion of the rate from southern Illinois with those from Indiana 

this destination territory. 

One of the features of the case was the grouping of rates 
from both Indiana and Illinois to the destination territory, the 
base groups being in southern Illinois and northern Indiana. 
In closing his discussion of the subject, Commissioner Porter 
| 


sald 


) 


More or less inconsistency in group rates always arises where the 
es from the base groups are made, as they usually are on coal, 
with primary regard for distance, and the rates from the adjoining 
roups are made with the primary purpose of equalizing the pro 
fields as nearly as practicable by the establishment of rel- 
y small differentials over the base groups. When to this is 
ided s here, the anomaly of using as the base groups the most 
therly district in Illinois and the most northerly district in Indiana, 
have a rate situation which presents unusual difficulties, and 
where, as is so often the case, substantial justice only can be ac- 
plished. Upon all of the facts presented, we believe that the rate 
tion between southern Illinois and the Indiana groups here as 
ed is fair and reasonable to all concerned. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Sheep 
No. 25783, Sub No. 1, Roth Blum Packing Co. vs. S. P. et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, sheep, in single and double 
deck cars, points in Oregon and California, applicable over 
interstate routes from California points to San Francisco, Calif., 
hot unreasonable. Shipments were made between June 18, 1931, 
ind November 25, 1981. 


t 





Petroleum 


Fourth section application No. 15643, petroleum products in 
By division 2. Missouri Pacific and other carriers 
\uthorized in fourth section order No. 11699, to establish rates, 
petroleum and its products, over their circuitous routes and the 
sane as but not lower than the present rates over the short 
Intrastate routes from and to the same points in Arkansas and 


Arkansas. 
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to maintain higher rates to intermediate points provided that 
the rates shall not exceed those over the shorter intrastate 
routes and the usual circuity and lowest combination limitations 
be observed. 


Cigar Box Material 

Fourth section application No. 15226, cigar box material 
from Mobile, Ala. By division 2. Mobile & Ohio and others 
authorized, in fourth section order No. 11698, to establish and 
maintain rates, cigar box material, Mobile, Ala., to Charleston, 
S. C., over the circuitous routes of the applicant carriers the 
same as those contemporaneously in effect over competing lines 
or routes under the usual conditions about intermediate rates 
not being higher than those over competing routes and not in 
excess of the combinations. Commissioner Tate wrote a con- 
currence, 


Glass Containers 

Fourth section application No. 13413, glass containers in 
the east. Carriers for which W. S. Curlett and Frank Van 
Ummersen are publishing agents authorized, in second supple- 
mental fourth section order No. 11367, to establish rates, glass 
containers and parts thereof, points in trunk line territory to 
destinations in trunk line and New England territories over 
their circuitous lines or routes the same as those in effect via 
short lines or routes, subject to the usual limitations as to rates 
over the circuitous lines and also to the fifty and seventy circuity 
limitation. This order further modifies fourth section order No. 
11367, as modified by the supplemental order dated April 3, 
1934. This is the second supplemental report of the Commis- 
sion, prior reports being in Glass Containers in the East, 196 
I. C. C. 361, and 200 I. C. C. 459. 


Tale 


No. 25991, Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 5. Rate, talc, Hailesboro, N. Y., to Fort 
Dodge, Ia., not shown to have been unreasonable. Rate similar 
shipment, Hailesboro to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to extent 
it exceeded 36 cents. Reparation of $42 awarded. Commissioner 
Farrell concurred to the extent that relief was accorded to the 
complainant but said that he was of the opinion that the rates 
to Fort Dodge were unreasonable. 


Grain and Products 


No. 26151, Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co. et al. vs. A 
T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, grain and 
grain products, points in the Texas panhandle to destinations 
in New Mexico found not to have been unreasonable in the 
statutory period preceding June 10, 1933, nor pendente lite. 
An exception was made in that finding as to assailed rates to 
stations on the Santa Fe west of Fort Sumner, N. M., as the 
record did not show that complainant had made any shipments 
west of Fort Sumner. Rates for the future, the Commission said, 
were in issue in Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619, 
173 I. C. C. 511, now pending and that therefore there was no 
finding for the future needed in this case. Commissioner Mc 
Manamy dissented. 

Grains and Products 


No. 25897, Great West Mill & Elevator Co. vs. C. R. Il. & P. 
et al., and No. 26104, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. B. M. & E. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates in the past, grain and 
grain products, points in Texas and New Mexico, transited at 
Amarillo, Tex., or shipped directly from Amarillo, and from 
points in Oklahoma transited at Liberal, Kan., or shipped di- 
rectly from that point, to destinations in New Mexico, not un- 
reasonable. Commissioner McManamy dissented. 

Metal Bottle Caps 

No. 25941, Illinois Cork Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By the 
Commission. Dismissed. Upon reconsideration, finding in 
original report, 200 I. C. C. 381, that rates on metal beverage- 
bottle caps, carloads, Chicago, Ill., to destinations in official 
territory were unreasonable in the past, reversed. .The new 
finding is that they were not unreasonable and that complainant 
had not shown that it was damaged by any undue prejudice 
which might have existed and that therefore the finding under 
section 3 was not necessary. The prior finding was that the 
rates were unreasonable to the extent that prior to December 
8, 1931, they exceeded 87 per cent of the fifth class rates, and 
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on and after that date up to and including September 30, 1933, 
93 per cent of the fifth-class rates. Reparation was awarded 
to that basis. Commissioners McManamy, Porter, Farrell and 
Miller dissented, 

Nut Coal 


No. 261538, State Business Manager et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Interstate rates, bituminous 
nut coal, carloads, Lansing, Kan., to State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, near Norton, Kan., not shown to have been or to be 
unduly prejudicial. 

Tank Material 


No. 26277, Graver Corporation vs. E. J. & E. et al. By divi 
sion 3. Rates, iron and steel tank material, East Chicago, Ind., 
and South Chicago, Ill., to destinations in Oklahoma, not un- 
reasonable when the shipments moved over routes more than 
15 per cent longer than the then existing shortest routes: rates, 
assailed on all other shipments unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded the column 35 rates prescribed or approved in the 
southwestern revision, minimum 36,000 pounds. Reparation 
of $11,004.03 awarded. Shipments were made between June 13, 
1925, and November 30, 1927. 


Nitrate of Soda 


No. 25329, Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation vs. N. & W. 
et al., embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. Same, and No. 
26144, Same vs. Same. By the Commission. Upon reconsidera- 
tion, finding of division 2 in the prior report, 198 I. C. C. 309, 
that rates, nitrate of soda, carloads, Hopewell, Va., to destina- 
tions in trunk line territory were unreasonable modified and 
reparation awarded. In the light of the findings in the Eastern 
Fertilizers cases, 198 I. C. C. 483, the Commission said the rates 
found reasonable in the prior report were on too low a basis. 
Upon reconsideration previous findings are modified to find that 
the rates assailed in the three cases were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded the sixth class rates prescribed in the East- 
ern Class Rate Revision. It further found that the complainant 
in the title case and in No. 26144 is entitled to reparation. 
Commissioner Mahaffie noted a dissent, 


Steel Concrete Forms 


No. 26414, Hausman Steel Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. By divi 
sion 5. Dismissed. Rate, 52 cents, one carload, steel concrete 
forms, knocked down and nested, Augusta, Me., to Toledo, O., 
shipped in June, 1933, not unreasonable. 


Switching on Brick 


No, 26324, Alton Brick Co. vs. M. P. et al. By division 5. 
Dismissed. Switching charge at St. Louis, sought to be collected 
in addition to the line haul rate on 104 carloads, brick, Jackson, 
Mo., to St. Louis over an interstate route, applicable. Suit for 
collection of charge is now pending. Shipments were made be 
tween January 10, 1930, and March 30, 1932. The charge found 
applicable was $4.95 a car for services performed by Terminal 
Railroad Association. Complainant contended that East St. 
Louis, Ill., was a point on the Missouri Pacific. The shipment 
moved to Delta, Mo., thence across the Mississippi to Thebes, 
Ill., thence to Dupo, Ill, the latter being within the switching 
limits of East St. Louis, thence west over the Missouri Pacific's 
Ivory Ferry across the Mississippi to Carondelet, Mo., and thence 
over the terminal lines to the complainant’s plant in St. Louis. 
Under the applicable tariffs the Missouri Pacific absorbed the 
Terminal’s charge to the final destination when the rate to St. 
Louis was the same as the rate to East St. Louis. The Commis 
sion said the issue was a matter of tariff interpretation, namely, 
whether the rate on brick from Jackson to East St. Louis was 
the same as to St. Louis. The Commission said that the rates 
to St. Louis and East St. Louis were not the same and that the 
absorption of the charge was not authorized. Commissioner 
Porter dissented. 

Scrap Iron and Steel 


I. and S. No. 3984, scrap iron and steel from Richmond, Va. 
By division 4. Proposed rates, scrap iron and steel, Richmond, 
Va., and other points grouped therewith, to destinations in cen- 
tral territory, justified, Order of suspension vacated and pro 
ceeding discontinued. The proposal was to restore the com- 
modity rates which had been in effect on such traffic for more 
than 20 years prior to December 15, 1933. 


Giass Sand Reparation 


No. 23340, F. E. Reed Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
the Commission. Upon further hearing, amounts of reparation 
due complainant under prior findings of unreasonableness of 
rates, glass sand, Mapleton, Pa., to Rochester, N. Y., 1,024 ship 
ments, from February 1, 1928, and prior to October 4, 1932, found 
to be $128.88 from the Pennsylvania and $16,365.53 from the 
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Pennsylvania and the New York Central, and ordered to be paid 
not later than December 15. 


Grain Products 


No, 26263, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Inc., vs. Alton & South 
ern et al. By division 4 Rates charged, Kansas City, Mo., to 
Horse Cave and Bowling Green, Ky., grain products, most of 
which originated at points in Nebraska, South Dakota and Iowa. 
transited at Kansas City, not shown to have been inapplicable. 
except in the case of three shipments to Horse Cave. Reparation 
of $24.12 awarded. 

Wet Wood Pulp 

No. 26384, Bogalusa Paper Co., Inc., vs. New Orleans Great 
Northern et al. By division 4. Rate, wet wood pulp, Bogalusa. 
La., to Lawrence, Kan., shipped between September 18 and 
November 2, 1931, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 425 
cents, the rate claimed, A rate of 47.5 was assessed. Repara 


Qn7 


tion of $277.91 awarded. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21323, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Pre 
ceeding reopened for further hearing solely as to the rates for . 
future from Genoa, Woodville, and Gibsonburg, O., to St. Petersburs 
and Clearwater, Fla 

No. 24304, and sub. 1, Hildreth Granite Co. vs. B. & M., et 
Second petition on behalf of complainant for reconsideration an 
reargument on question of reparation, denied 

No. 25047, Strouds Creek & Muddlety Railroad vs. B. & 
Complaint dismissed, same having been satisfied 

No, 25773, J. E. Renner et al. vs. A. T. & S. F 
of complainant for reconsideration, denied 

No. 25905, and sub. 1, L. H. Willard et al. vs. A. T. & 8S. F 
Petition of complainants and interveners for further hearing 
oral argument, denied 

No. 25918, Krey Packing Co. vs. Alton et al Petition of complal: 
ant for reconsideration by and reargument before entire Commiss 
denied 

No. 25980, and sub 1, Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers 

iation vs A. & R. et al, and No, 25946, Northwest Seed Co 

: I. et al. Order entered on August 4, 1934, modified to be« 

ctive December 15, 1934, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead 

said November 15, 1934 

No. 26094, McHugh Brothers vs. Pennsylvania et al Proceed 
reopened for reconsideration 

No. 26280, Texas-Interstate Pipe Line Co. vs. C. R. lL & P. et 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration, denied 

No. 26627, Kansas City Stock Yards Co, et al. vs. A. & S. et 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange permitted to intervene 

Fourth Section Application No. 12169 et al., brick between pol 
in Official territory Petitions dated August 4 and 8&8, 1934 (the earlier 
one by the New York Central lines and their connections, the later 
one by other carriers parties to aforesaid proceedings), for reopening 
rehearing and reconsideration of that case, denied, sufficient justif 
tion not having been shown 

No. 17000, part 8, cottonseed, its products, and related arti 
rate structure investigation Petitions for a supplemental order fil 
by the Western Trunk Line Carriers and by the Board of Railro 
Commissioners of South Dakota, denied 

No. 6606, Southern Pacific Company's ownership of Atlantic Stear 
ship Lines. Chamber of Commerce of Petersburg, Va., Inc., and Be 
Foods, Inc., permitted to intervenes 

No. 26593, Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs Alton et al 
and No. 26602, Eastern Meat Packers Association vs Alton et a 
John Morrell & Co,., The Rath Packing Co., and Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons permitted to intervene 

Fourth Section Application No. 15621, asphalt rock between p 
in Oklahoma Application is assigned for hearing at a time and place 
to be hereafter designated 

Fourth Section Application No. 15326, gasoline and kerosene 
Nashville and Clarksville, Tenn Petition, dated July 31, 1934, filed 
jointly by the I. C., M. & O., lL. & N., and N. Cc. @& St. L. for re 
opening, reconsideration and rehearing of fourth section applicatior 
15326, denied, sufficient justification not having been shown 

Fourth Section Application No. 15018, stoves and ranges to south 
ern border points Petition dated July 7, 1934, filed by J. BE, Tilford 
agent, for a reopening, rehearing, and reargument in stoves and 
range to southern border points, 200 I. C. C. 389, denied, sufficient 
justification not having been shown 

No. 6606, Southern Pacific Co’s ownership of Atlantic S, S. Line 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, permitted to intervene 

No. 26698, Nekoosa-Edward: Paper Co. et al vs \ \ 

New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association permitted to 
vene 

Finance No. 10391, Wabash et al. abandonment, et Time 
scribed in said certificate, within which the Wabash and its receive! 
and the C. B. & Q. shall commence and complete the constructio! 
of the connecting tracks above mentioned, is further extended 
March 15, 1934, and August 1, 1935, respectively 

No. 26630 and Sub. 1, Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Manufacturers 
Traffic Association et al, vs. A. A. et al. West Virginia Pulp & Pape! 
Co. permitted to intervene , 
No. 26643, Mexican Petroleum Corporation of Louisiana, Inc., ¢ 
: \. G. S. et al, Standard Oil Co., Inc., in Kentucky permitted 
to intervene . 

No. 26698, Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Wes 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to intervene ; 

Fourth Section Application No. 15589, Cast iron pipe and fitt ngs 
to Lake Charles, La. That, except that portion of petition (dated 
July 5, 1934, filed by J, FE. Tilford, agent, for and on behalf of carrier 
parties to this application, for modification of fourth section order 
No. 11606, entered therein), with respect to the expiration date 0! 
fourth séction order No, 11606 and considered by division 2, on Septem 
ber 7, 1934, all other and further relief prayed by such petition 1s de 
nied 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 15535 and 15536, Cleaning com 
pounds in Trunk Line and New England territories Petition filed 
August 10, 1934, by W. J. Larrabee, attorney for petitioners parte 
to the above numbered applications, asking for a reopening and ré 
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ration of such applications, denied, sufficient justification not 
been shown, 
». 15784 and Sub, 1, Miller-Wilson Grain Co, et al. vs. A. & V 
Complaints dismissed, parties hereto abiding by decision in 
26, Birmingham Traffic Bureau vs. St. L.-S. F. et al 
No. 20092, Traffic Bureau, Val Dosta Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
aC. L. ot BI Complaint dismissed upon complainant's request. 
No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. 
Effective date of order postponed to January 14, 1935, in so 
iid order relates to commodity rates 
No. 26160, Portales Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
wder further modified to become effective on January 9, 1935, 
, not less than 30 days’ notice in so far as said order applies to 
ublication of rates on hay. 
Yo. 26410, Excello Feed Milling Co, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
, lismissed, same having been satisfied, 
. 23684 and Sub. 1, Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al 
|. & S. 3462, Glass, plate, polished, wired, from, to and between 
t territory and from Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and 





lear La No, 23684 and Sub. 1 are reopened for reconsidera 
record as made; and effective date of order of June 4, 1934, 
ned until further order of the Commission solely in respect 
té onsidered under Nos, 23684 and Sub. 1 
No. 26625. Pacific Coastwise Conference vs. G. N. et al. Tacoma 
be of Commerce and Port of Tacoma permitted to intervene 
No. 26665, Fort Smith & Western Railway (L. B. Barry, Jr., re 
) vs ~~ 2. oe S et al Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Great 
& Pacific Tea Co., and National Tea Co, permitted to inter 


UNION PACIFIC LINE CHANGES 

\pproval has been given by the Commission in Finance No. 

60, Union Pacific Railroad Company abandonment, operation, 
ete., of plans for changes in its lines in Kansas which provide 

abandonment of Union Pacific tracks and the use of Santa 
Fe tracks and the construction of a short connecting track. 
Chairman Lee and Commissioners Aitchison, McManamy and 
Splawn disagreed with the report adopted by the majority 

Specifically, the Union Pacific applied for permission to 
abandon that part of its Leavenworth-Western branch extending 
om Knox, in the vicinity of Leavenworth, westerly, to Clay 
iter, a distance of 143.156 miles; to abandon all of its Belle- 
e branch, extending northerly from Lawrenceburg to Belle 
ille, 17.15 miles; to abandon that part of its Junction City 
ranch from Clay Center to Concordia, 35.81 miles; for authority 
to operate under trackage rights over the line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe extending from Miltonvale to Concordia, 
20.6 miles, and to construct a connecting track 800 feet long at 

near Concordia to facilitate operation over the Santa Fe 
tracks 

Appearances in opposition were entered in behalf of the 
hambers of commerce of Kansas City, Mo., and Leavenworth, 
Kan, the citizens of Clay and Republic counties, Kan., and many 
mmunities located on the branches. The state commission 
entered an appearance in behalf of protestants but, the report 


aid, had made no recommendation in the matter. 


The branches or parts of branches sought to be abandoned, 
he Commission said, formed a connected route which might 

considered as one unit of transportation. Each, however, 
vas considered separately. 

(According to the report abandonment of the Leavenworth- 
Western branch had been under consideration for some time 
ecause its operation had been a losing proposition for many 
ars. With a view of attracting more business on this branch, 
a series of changes were made in the method of operation since 
1918, says the report, but no increase in business had taken 
place Therefore, the applicant viewed the situation as en- 
rely hopeless. The applicant's difficulties with the branches, 
the report said, had been augmented by competition of motor 
trucks and busses. The Commission said that the territory 
ibutary to the Leavenworth-Western branch was especially 
exposed to motor truck competition owing to its nearness to 
the main livestock markets in Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo., and because small towns in the territory bought most of 
their supplies in less than carload lots from distributing points 

served by the branch In recent years, the report said, 
the trueks had been handling much grain that was formerly 
handled over the branch. 

The Commission said there was undisputed evidence that 
use of motor vehicles as a means of transportation, in 
reference to the railroad, was general throughout the terri- 
tories tributary to the branches. It was apparent, said the re- 
port, that the regulation of motor carriers as designed by Kan- 
“a8 would benefit the applicant to some extent but, continued 
the report, the evidence did not warrant the conclusion that the 
branches would thereby regain sufficient traffic to justify -their 
continued operation. 

“The probable effect of the enforcement of the law in ques- 
(motor vehicle law) upon railroad earnings,” says the re- 
port, “appears to be too conjectural to merit much weight in 
favor of the retention of the branches. From the evidence, it 
appears doubtful whether the branches could be operated at 
« profit if motor truck competition were eliminated entirely 
‘On oral argument, counsel for the protestants admits that 


not 


t 
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enforcement of the laws governing the regulation of motor 
carriers in the state of Kansas has not effected any appreciable 
decrease in the number of trucks used, and that the truck 
owners simply meet the requirements of newly-enacted legisla- 
tion each year and continue to operate.” 

The Commission said that relying solely upon the figures 
for 1929 the record showed that in the latter year the branches 
were operated under losses from the standpoint of the appli- 
cant’s system as a whole, as follows: Leavenworth-Western 
branch, $120,438; Junction City Branch, $33,647; and Belleville 
branch, $19,979 The Commission said there was no evidence 
upon which to base a conclusion that the branches would ever 
regain business in excess of that handled in 1929. 


dD. S. S. & A. ABANDONMENT 

In a supplemental report, the Commission in Finance No. 
9985, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co. abandonment 
and trackage has corrected errors in the prior report, 199 I. C. 
C. 509, in which it approved the proposal of the carrier to aban 
don fts line and operate under trackage right over lines of the 
Northern Pacific and the Wisconsin Central. One of the errors 
was reporting a cumulative deficit of $357,361 in 43 years as an 
operating profit. The changes in the report, the Commission 
said, did not require any change in its conclusion and that the 
certificate issued in connection therewith remained in full force 
and effect. Commissioners Aitchison and McManamy noted 
dissents. 


LONG ISLAND ABANDONMENT 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10592, Long 
Island Railroad Co. abandonment, has given that carrier per 
mission to abandon that part of its line known as the Cedar 
hurst Cut-Off, extending from Laurelton, on the Montauk divi- 
sion, to Cedarhurst, on its Far Rockaway branch, a distance of 
3.49 miles, in Queens and Nassau counties, N. Y. The cut-off is 
part of a railroad built in 1871-2. The Civic League of Nassau, 
Inc., protested against the abandonment on the ground that the 
abandoned right of way might thereafter be used in some way 
as a public utility When the Long Island said it had intended 
to sell the land merely as real estate the protestant favored the 
abandonment. 


c. ST. L. & N, O. ABANDONMENT 

The Commission by division 4, in Finance No. 10437, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Co. et al. abandon 
ment, has issued a certificate permitting the C. St. L. & N. O. 
to abandon a branch line extending from Major, a point on the 
south bank of the Ohio River, to a point about 300 feet north 
of milepost 10, near Henderson, Ky., 3.925 miles, and the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., as lessee, to abandon operation thereof. 
The Bedford-Nugent Co., Inc., protestant, contended that the 
branch since April, 1928, had been used as a spur track or 
industrial spur track lying wholly within the state of Kentucky, 
that the protestant was the only shipper, that the proposed 
abandonment fell within the exception of section 1(22) of the 
interstate commerce act and that therefore the Commission 
was without jurisdiction in the premises. The Commission held 
it had jurisdiction 

Cc. & W. |. BONDS 

In a supplemental report in Finance No. 9651, Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Co. bonds, the Commission has 
granted authority to amend $1,700,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series C, previously authorized to be issued, 
so as to show annual sinking-fund payments of $26,550 instead 
of $22,542.15. The previous report is in 193 I. C. C. 565 


Cc. & E. |. REORGANIZATION HEARING 

The Commission has assigned finance No. 9952, Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railway Company reorganization, for hearing 
in Washington December 3, before Director O. E. Sweet. It said 
there might be presented at the hearing any plan of reorganiza 
tion which the debtor, its receivers or trustees, or any group of 
creditors, being not less than 10 per cent in amount of any class 
of creditors, were then prepared to present. It said it was ex 
pected that a plan of reorganization would be presented by the 
debtor company. After the hearing and briefs, the Commission 
will recommend a plan of reorganization which may be different 
from any proposed in the hearing, and thai plan will be subject 
to further proceedings. 


M. P. REORGANIZATION 
O. P. Van Sweringen, chairman of the board of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, now in trusteeship, has been discussing the situa- 
tion with respect to that property with Chairman Jones, of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, looking to formulation of a 
reorganization plan. No such plan has yet been formulated, it 
is understood, 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 

In Finance No. 10624, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. public 
works improvement, the Commission, by division 4, has approved 
a program for maintenance and equipment calling for an expendi 
ture by the applicant of about $3,764,687. The Commission said 
that the railroad company had filed a separate application for 
authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of $3,000,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates to be issued to evidence a 
loan it proposed to obtain from the PWA. 

The applicant proposes to buy three Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives, costing $255,000; fifty 65 foot 6 inch mill type 
zondola cars costing 165,000, and 250 50 foot mill type gondolas 
costing $737,500, a total of $1,157,500. The Lehigh Valley also 
proposes to rebuild 1,350 box cars, at an approximate total cost 
of $2,607,187. 

Long iron and steel ship beams and girders are produced 
by industries along the Lehigh Valley. Shippers, it said, 
objected to having such articles loaded on two cars. Lehigh 
Valley competitors have 65-foot cars. For competitive reasons, 
therefore the Lehigh Valley proposes to acquire the long 
zondolas necessary to handle the beams and girders in the 
same manner as its competitors. 

In Finance No. 10645, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific has asked for a R.F.C. loan of $9,000,000 -for three years. 
Four million dollars will be needed by Dec. 28 to meet fixed 
interest charges and maintain working capital, the charges be 
ing due in January and February, 1935, and the balance is de- 
sired to maintain working capital and to pay interest on bonds 
and to pay the principal of equipment trusts July 1 and August 
1, 1935. 

In Finance No. 10650, the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 
Railway Co. asks approval of a loan of $260,000 from the PWA. 
The money is to be used to put its lines between Weldon and 
Livingston, Tex., and between Trinity and Corrigan, Tex., in 
better conditiion and acquire additional motor power enabling 
it to handle increased traffic due to recent oil] developments be- 
tween Trinity and Weldon. 


PLAN FOR M. & ST. L. 

Representatives of the railroads in the middle west have 
conferred with Chairman Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, relative to his proposal that the property of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis be parceled out among the lines. (See 
Traffic World, Oct. 138, p. 569.) Chairman Jones said the repre 
sentatives said the proposal would be considered as a means 
of solving the M. & St. L. problem. The roads appealed to by 
Mr. Jones will meet shortly in Chicago to consider the matter 


BRICK COMPANY CASE 

The Commission has issued a notice to counsel in No. 23653, 
Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. & O. and cases grouped therewith, 
scheduled for argument November 21, that No. 25035, J. H. 
Heald Co. vs. N. & W. and No. 25035, Sub. No. 1, Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. vs. Same, have been eliminated from the list of 
cases on Which argument will be heard November 21 It said 
if the parties so desired, argument in the two cases named 
would be had at a later date 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10594, permitting W 
n and H. W. Purvis, receivers of the Georgia & Flor 
o abandon the Tennille branch of that railroad in But 
jlascock, and Washington counties, Ga., approved 

Report and order in F. D. No, 10615, granting authorit 
Chicago & North Western Railway Company to pledge and 
from time to fime certain securities or any equity therein as coll 
securit for short-term notes, and deferring action as to th 
ing of $500,000 of tie-trust certificates, approved 

Report ¢ certificate in F, D. Ne ; 
wick & Woodbi Railroad Company t 
f izn commerce, its . i 

ies, Vt pproved 
Report and order in F. D 


‘rs, receiver of 


ida 
Ke, 


t} 
i 
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of receive! 


proceeds used 
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FINANCE APPLICATIONS 
No. 10644. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Pa 
asks perm ion to abandon branch |! 
to Farmington 1 Dakota cou 
F e Nx 10646 ichigan Central 
Railr 
thority 
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Finance No. 10648. Yreka Western Railread Co. asks author 
issue 250 shares of capital stock, with a par of $100 and to ass 
current obligations of the trustees of the Yreka Railroad Co 

Finance No. 10649. New York Central Railroad Co. asks aut! 
to abandon its Camoria branch, extending from Cambria to P: 
N. Y., a distance of 3.65 miles. The applicant said that branch y 
built to bring limestone from quarries to the Lackawanna Steel C 
a predecessor of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation with plant at Pe} 
The application says the company is now obtaining its limest 
from Michigan by water In 1933 the applicant handled 27 car 
for the Pekin Stone Products Co. and in 1934 11 carloads. The 
plicant says the traffic can as well be trucked as carried by rail: 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1193, Sacramento Northern Railway et al. and Wes: 
Side Railroad Co., opinion No. B-937, 46 Val. Rep. 585-645 Fina 
value of the property owned and used by the Sacramento Norther 
$9,600,000 property owned but not used, $145,000, and property isé 
but not owned, $67,530, as of December 31, 1928 Final value of ths 
property of the West Side Railroad Company, owned but not used 
$33,000 as of December 31, 1928 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 14993, Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S 
al. Massey Hardware Co., Ben Sibbitt Iron & Foundry Co., West 
Iron & Foundry Co., and Geo. C. Christopher & Son, complair 
ask for reopening and reconsideration on record as made and 
cation of Commission's order herein dated September 28, 1934 

No. 18194, Boston Wool Trade Association vs, A. & W. et 
No, 20743 and Sub. 1, Midwest Wool Trade Association vs. A 
al Defendants ask for rehearing, and vacation and setting 

n thereir 172 I. C. C. 458) ard decision and order 


& § 85), fixing the amounts of reparation to 


Kemp Lumber 


or vacat 
was denied 
. 26092 and Sub. 1 and 3, Weinberg & Gilbert vs 
. 26131, W. H. Chandler Co. et al. vs. A. C. lL. «¢ 
or reopening and reconsideration on record 
26190, Montana Horse Products C vs. A. T 
26191, same vs. A. A. et al. Complainant asks 
ind/or reconsideration 
S. 2585, meats and packing h products 


uthwestern and western runk line 


points 
t und John ; on lal rustees ‘ 
I S. W., defendar and pondents herein 
of outstanding rders » tl end that they 
publish reduced rates 1 fr neats | 
carloads from St. I nd E 
é Ark without corresponding rate reduc 
, eT tory packing points 
26092, and sub. numbers, Weinberg & tilbert et 


7 7 ; } 7 - 
et a Defendants ask r 


or na reargzumen 

No, 15912, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. A. & W. et 
and cases grouped therewith Central territory carriers ask for re- 
hearing, reconsideration and modification of reports and orders hers 
No. 26054, and Sub. 1, American Cast Iron Pipe vs : 


t B. & A defendant, asks for modification of rer 


earing consideration 


e 


lassific ion Tr r Oo revolving Respond 


nsider: vy full omn no ‘cord as made 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 
S. No. 4043, the Commission has suspended fr 
until May 15 schedules in supplement No. 133 
Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. No. A-9979. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel the commodity rates on rubble 
stone, in carloads, and apply in lieu thereof higher class rates 
from points in North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia t 
destinations in Official Classification territory The following 
is illustrative, rates in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds: 


October 


W it n, D. ¢ 25 Philadelp! 


‘load, minimum weight 60,000 p 


LARGE OIL REPARATION ORDER 

ommission, in No. 760, C-B Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S.F 
et al. and a sub-number thereunder, Camas Oil Co. et el, VS 
Same, has issued an order requiring the payment of reparation 
amounting to more than $62,000 to the Shell Oil Co. not later 
than November 27, on account of unreasonable rates on ship 
petroleum products from points in Oregon and 
California to destinations in Oregon, the awards of reparation hav- 
been made in reports in the two cases dated May 2 and July 


= 


nts of refined 
ing 
25, 193 The amounts and the railroads which are to pay ov 
the money ar S. P. 2 &.. W. R. & N. and O. S. L., 995 


106.24: S. P. and O. § eo + fA Té2s8. Fo eee oe 
$44.21 of transactions covered by the first mentio 


n account 
iS. P. & S., N. P. and C. P., $109.91, on acct 


oO 


complaint; and 
of shipments covered by the sub-number. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 
No 26605. North American Cement Corp. vs. B 
ssigned for October 18, at New York, N. Y., 
ns, is postponed to date to be hereafter fixed 








tober 20, 1934 


bk COAL TO VIRGINIA 
tes WI ears to be a widespread revision of rates on coal 
in Virginia from points in Kentucky, West Vir- 
rinia has been proposed by Examiner W. R. Bren- 
785, A. S. Knowlin & Co. et al. vs. Chesapeake & 
et al. and the large number of cases joined with it, the 
rates to be founded on findings of unreasonableness. This 





n is to be in addition to revisions ordered in recent 
In addition he recommended the payment of hundreds 
irds of reparation, ranging in amounts from a few dollars 
isands. Two of the largest are $4,419.81, to be paid by 
F esapeake & Ohio to the C. R. North Coal Co. and $3,562.77. 
vs paid by the Chesapeake & Ohio-Lynchburg-Southern Rail- 
n Co. to the Rivermont Coal Co. 
ter s report also embraces No. 25761, Traffic Bureau-Lynch- 
ip ¢ Chamber of Commerce vs. Chesapeake & Ohio and a sub- 
nd mber thereunder, namely, Kinnier Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 
’ 78 Augustus N. Dull vs. Chesapeake & Ohio; No. 25820. 
y fic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for Alberti & 
Nor 


rfolk & Western; nineteen sub-numbers under the title 
S iint, namely, C. R. North, an individual trading as C. R. 
North Coal Gompany, et al. vs. Same; Roanoke Coal Co., Inc., 
‘\orfolk & Western et al.: Koger Coal Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk 
ern et al.; H. W. Huff, trading as H. W. Huff, vs. Nor- 
Western; Hall & Winston vs. Norfolk & Western Rail- 

H. Lewis, trading as Lewis Bros., vs. Norfolk & West- 
James L. Kesling vs. Norfolk & Western: Bassett Chair 
vs. Norfolk & Western; Bassett Chair Co., Inc., vs 

. © & Western; .Salem Coal & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Nor 
* Western; American Furniture Co., Inc., et al. vs. Nor- 


‘ 
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ropose eports in il. U. \. Cases 
~-ooo 
? \ y Ik T “. folk & Western; Radford Coal & Feed Co., Inc., et al. vs. Nor 
ALABAMA COAL TO ARKANSAS < & Western; Radford Coal & Feed Co., Inc., et al. vs. Nor 
folk & Western; Wytheville Coal & Ice Co. et al. vs. Norfol 
-EVISION of rates on bituminous coal from mines in Ala- g Western: Roanoke College et al. vs. Norfolk & Western; 
é | ama to destinations in northeastern Arkansas and southeast- Roanoke Gas Light Co. vs. Norfolk & Western; J. J. Lewis vs 
. souri that Would result in a change of the adjustment made Norfolk & Western: Staunton Creamery, Inc., et al. vs. Chesa- 
‘ Scott County Milling Co. vs. Butler County Railroad Co., 194 peake & Ohio; Mary Baldwin College, Inc., vs. Chesapeake & 
c. Cc. 763, has been recommended by Examiner John J ( roW- QOhio; Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 
No. 26448, Alabama Mining Institute vs. St. Louis-San  (Craddock-Terry Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio; and Staunton Mili 
isco Railway Co. et al., for the removal of undue prejudice tary Academy vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
st the Alabama coal and undue preference for coal from 
h an I 
rn lllinois and western Kentucky The examiner said Examiner Brennan’s rate proposals follow 
ha (eo icc} 2HoOll » evisting ‘ 28 } wo) > 
e Commission sho ld find the existing rates unduly pre) The Gomenideion ehould Gnd that the taterstate rates assailed 
and unduly preferential from the Pocahontas group of the N. & W. to the following points 
he record in the instant case, the examiner said, did not were, are, and for the ey will be, unreasonable to the extent 
} : > : : that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed $1.80 to New River; $1.80 
+) + " lac o . > . ‘ aT > - * ’ : . 3 
Vy that une destination groups set forth in an appé ndix to to Dublin: $1.70 to Pembroke: $2.30 to Firestone; $2.20 to Bassett 
Scott County case required revision, but that some revision $1.80 to Pulaski: $1.70 to East Radford: $1.70 to Radford: $1.90 to 
eroups might be required in instances where the rates Wytheville; $1.80 to Blacksburg; $1.90 to Catawba Sanitarium; $1.60 
’ og deal aie tidied to Pearisburg; $1.75 to Christiansburg; $1.85 to Salem 2.05 to Bed 
assailed did not embrace all destinations segregated by ford: $1.90 to Roanoke: $2.30 to Martinsville: $2.15 to Lynchburg: $2.15 
lecision in that cas¢ That, he said, the railroads might to Rivermont; and $2.15 to Reusens; that the assailed rates from the 
without unduly disrupting the groups set forth in that Pocahontas group to Staunton and Cave Station were not and are 
aii ‘i not unreasonable; and that the assailed rates from the Kenova and 
s10n ‘ bs ‘ Thacker districts were not unreasonable in the past except to the 
{n allegation of undue prejudice to Alabama because of extent that they exceeded the following: $1.95 to East Radford, $2.05 
ia Memphis, Tenn., from southern Illinois or western to Blacksburg; $2.40 to Lynchburg and Rivermont; $2.45 to Bassett 
} icine i inati » fon gens ; 21 and 23 ' t and $2.55 to Martinsville and Firestone; and were unreasonable prior 
Ky origins to destinations in groups zi and 25 Was no to September 8, 1930, to the extent that they exceeded $2.05 to Pulaski 
tained. Further the examiner Said and $2.15 to Wytheville 
The Commission should further find that the interstate rates 
mended that the Commission find that the assailed assailed from mines on the [mterstate to Roanoke were not and 
Alabama 1 1 groups 11, 12, 14 16. 17. and 19 re not unreasonable 
f the f re W nduly prejudicial to producers The Commission should further find that the interstate rates 
‘ nd m y pre of producers in southern Illi- assailed from the New River district of the C. & O. were, are, and 
s K <y the ex that the rates from Ala- for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
exceed rates made n the basis of a rate to West exceed, or may exceed $2.15 to Lynchburg, $2.15 to Rivermont; $2.15 
cents pe et ton less al e rate yntemporaneously to Reusens; $2.30 to Firestone; $2.20 to Bassett; $2.30 to Martinsville 
- ‘ fr s therr nois te West Memphis and 10 cents $2.10 to Staunton: and $2.50 to Cave Station over the C. & O. to 
~ t le than the rate ntemporaneously maintained from Staunton, thence Valley Railroad of Virginia, and that the inter 
Kentucky to West Memphis wit rates to the destinations State rates assailed from the differential districts were not unrea 
4 the same manner ;: prescribed in the Scott sonable except that the rate to Cave Station was unreasonable in 
the respective differences in distances the past over the route mentioned to the extent that it exceeded 
s here : d. defendants in realigning $2.75; and that rates to the following points were nreasonable to 
i us¢ he g Ss as s fort n appendix B to the Scott the extent that they exceeded $2.45 to Bassett and $2.55 to Firestone 
subject t ich mo cation in the gradation of rates nd Martinsville 
. e necessar t remove the ndue prejudice and preference The Commission should further find that the interstate rates 
her found to exist. If fourth section relief is necessary assailed from the Pocahontas-New River group of the Virginia 
en rates t rtain of the destinations. a forth section Were, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
. y s re rt should be filed that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed $2.30 to Firestone; $2.20 
¥. t Bassett $1.8 to Salem; $1.90 to Roanoke: $2.30 to lartinsville 
1 rhe examiner, commenting on the decision in I. and S. No. $215 to Lynchburg; $2.15 to Rivermont; and _ $2.15 to Re is; and 
= ; : ° Ea > zs see le that the interstate rates assailed from the differential districts were 
Coal from L. & N. Mines in Kentucky to Arkansas made not unreasonable in the past except to the extent that they exceeded 
sion 3 on September 28, 1934, said it was not apprehended $2.4 t Lynchburg and Rivermont;:; $2.45 to Bassett, and $2.55 to 
» " on ‘ fine } 
e defendants in this case would encounter any difficulties Martir = , : 
are ae ° nl Fe) sae +h. ie ; i Tr? Commission should further find that the interstate rates 
ung rates to accord with conclusions in that case an issailed from base group mines on the Kanawha, Glen Jean and 
proposed herein But he added that an order should be Eastern Railroad Company were, are, and for the future will be un- 
modifying the conclusions in the Scott County case reasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed, 
. $2.15 t6 Lynchburg, Rivermont and Reusens; and that interstate rates 
assailed from mines on the C pbhell’s Creek Railroad Company, 


} 


Kelley's Creek and Northwestern Railroad Company, Kelley's Creek 
Railroad Company, the New York Central Railroad Company the 
Kanawha Central Railway Company, and Winifrede Railroad Com- 
pany to the same points were unreasonable in the past to the extent 
that they exceeded $2.40 





In the recent cases no findings were made with respect to rates for 
the future from the differential districts as it was icipated that 
the carriers would desire to maintain the 10 cent differential from 
such districts. The same procedure should be followed in the 
stant cases. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Watermelons 
No. 26371, S. W. Mathis vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Exam- 
iner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed Carload rate charged, 
83.5 cents, watermelons, Poteet, Tex., to Denver, Colo., not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. New rate of 74 cents and 
reparation requested. Shipments were made between June 20, 
1932, and June 22, 1933. 


Hammered Building Granite 


No. 26496, Maine & New Hampshire Granite Corporation 
vs. B. & M. et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal 
proposed. Combination rate, 31 cents a 100 pounds, hammered 
building granite, from North Jay, Mé« to Philadelphia, Pa., 
charged on shipments moving between March 27 and November 


4, 1931, proposed to be found applicable 
Cotton and Jute Fabrics 


No. 26458. Marshall Field and Co. vs. Central of Georgia 


et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Rates charged, $1.72, and 


$2.02 on cotton and jute fabrics, less than carloads, Athens, 
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Ga., to Jewett City, Conn., on shipments made between April 2 
and October 2, 1931, proposed to be found unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded $1.11. Reparation of $119.05 recommended, 


Sweet Potatoes 


No. 264438, Altoona Commission Co., Inc., et al. vs, B. & O. 
et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rates, sweet potatoes, 
less than carloads, points in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
New Jersey to destinations in Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and Illinois proposed 
to be found unreasonable, on shipments between December 3, 
1931, and May 31, 1932, to the extent they exceeded the fourth 
class rates which were effective immediately prior to Decem- 
ber 3, 1931, and reestablished June 1, 1932. Reparation recom- 
mended. 

Vegetable Hampers 


No, 25914, Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. 8S. P. By 
Examiner Robert M. Furniss Dismissal proposed Rate 
charged, vegetable hampers, shipped in January and February, 
1932, Calipatria, Calif., to Nogales, Ariz., proposed to be found 
not unreasonable. 

String Beans 


No. 25548, J. Hamburger Co., Inc., et al vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner H. W. Archer. On further hearing proposed to 
be found that the charges assessed on 28-quart hampers of 
string beans, points in Florida to eastern destinations through 
out 1928 and the first five months of 1929 were inapplicable. 
In the prior report, 198 I. C. C. 295, division 8 found the com- 
modity rates charged were inapplicable and that the third class 
rates prior to April 20, 1928, and fourth class rates on and after 
that date were applicable, minimum 20,000 pounds, the weight 
to be determined upon an estimated weight of 33 pounds a 
package. The division found the complainants were entitled 
to reparation. The examiner now recommends that the Com- 
mission find that the applicable rates were the third class rates 
in effect prior to April 30, 1928, and the fourth class rates on 
and after that date; that such rates should have been assessed 
on the basis of 50 pounds a package, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
Reparation recommended to J. Hamburger Co., Inc., 8S. H. & 
E. H. Frost, Harris Wishnatzki and Daniel Nathel, trading 
under the name of Wishnatzki & Nathel, and James Tozzi, 
trading as James Tozzi & Co. 


Bituminous Coal 


No, 23130, intrastate rates on bituminops coal between 
points in Illinois. By Examiner R. N, Trezise. In sixth supple- 
mental report upon further hearing former findings as to mini 
mum rates, bituminous coal, points on the line of the Illinois 
Terminal Co. in Springfield, Ill., group to Peoria-Pekin, IIL, 
switching district, affirmed. Former reports in 182 [I C. C 
6038 and 188 I, C. C. 342. The Illinois Terminal Co., petitioner 
in this reopened prceeding, sought to establish a rate of 8&6 
cents from all points on its line in the Springfield district to 
the Peoria-Pekin switching district in lieu of the present higher 
minimum rates prescribed in this case under the thirteenth 
section of the interstate commerce act. It was contended that 
the rate proposed by the petitioner would not affect or have 
any relation to interstate commerce. Examiner Trezise said 
that that contention was without foundation as a maintenance of 
a lower scale on intrastate than on interstate commerce would 
materially affect the revenues of the carriers that filed a thir- 
teenth section petition in this matter. He said the fact that 
the scale prescribed in this case did not permit the further 
distant mines to compete on a parity of rates with the nearby 
mines did not in itself destroy the foundation for a finding of 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce 


Silica Sand 


No. 17272, Sub. No. 2, Nivison-Weiskopf Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al By Examiner George M. Curtis. Upon further hearing, 
amounts of reparation under findings of unreasonableness as 
to rates, silica sand, Ottawa, Ill., district to Bond Hill (Cincin- 
nati), O., proposed to be determined. 


Cast Iron Light Posts 


No. 26490, Thomasville Iron Works vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rate charged, 
68 cents, cast iron light posts, without fittings or fixtures, 
Thomasville, Ga., to Washington, D. C., not unreasonable. Repa 
ration was sought to a subsequently reduced rate of 51 cents 
Shipments were made in September, November and December, 
1932. 


Corn 


No. 26489, J. B. Hill Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner John H. Howell, Dismissal proposed, Applicable rates, 
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corn, originating in transcontinental group G, stored at s 
Joseph, Mo., thence reshipped to Los Angeles, Calif., and recon 
signed to San Diego, Calif., determined by the examiner to hay 
been the local rates to St. Joseph and the transcontinental] rat, 
of 61 cents from that point to San Diego, Assailed transi; 
arrangement not shown to have been or to be unreasonable o; 
unduly prejudicial, said the examiner. 


ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 
The Trafic World Washingt 


The custom of a large distribution of exhibits, followed jp 
other general increased rate cases, is not going to be followed 
in Ex Parte 115. Commissioner Aitchison, in a letter to Luthe; 
M. Walter, chairman of a committee representing shippers, gai 
he did not think it feasible to enlarge the program calling fo; 
150 copies of each exhibit Mr. Walter wrote to Examine, 
Hosmer, but Commissioner Aitchison made the answer. He gaid 


You state in your letter that requests for copies of exhibits t 
filed at the future hearings have come to you from spokesme: 
various shippe groups and others, aggregating about 300, and 
certain other spokesmen have not as yet reported to you. It apps 
likely that after these additional requests have been received 
number sought, together with those required for the Commiss 
might reach 400 and 450. It will be very burdensome for the averag: 
shipper to furnish such a large number of exhibits, and I do not thi: 
we hould reasonably require that number Shippers are naturally 
terested in all exhibits bearing on their particular commodities | 
have little or no interest in others. Furthermore, the exhibits suppl 
menting testimony of record are of interest primarily to counsel! at 
tending the hearings at which they are introduced, and are not { 
the use of the public at large as matters of information, curiosity 
reference 

Before receiving your letter we issued a notice dated ( 
in this proceeding, containing the following 

“Parties desiring to introduce exhibits in evidence should pr 
pare at least 150 copies for the use of the commission, state cor 
sions, and counsel for applicants and respondents.” 

I do not believe it would be feasible to supplement that 
further instructions, requiring about three times that number 
hibit ind I hope the parties will reconsider their requests according 


PASSENGER FARE INVESTIGATION 
The Commission, in No. 26550, passenger fares and sur 
charges, in a notice to the public signed by Secretary McGinty 
calls attention to issues in that proceeding The notice says 


1. Attention is called to the fact that the two fundamental 
in this proceeding are as follows: 

(a) The reasonableness or unreasonableness and the prejud 

nonprejudicial character of the present passenger fares on all t 

lroads of the country. 

(b) The reasonableness or unreasonableness and the prejud 

nonprejudicial character, particularly in their relationship to 
passenger fares, of the Pullman surcharges wherever maintained 
any of the railroads of the country 

2. In considering these two fundamental issues there will 
urally be involved the question 

(a) Whether maximum fares only shall be fixed 

(b) Whether minimum fares shall be fixed; 

(c) Whether different fares may be charged passengers in coact 
than in Pullmans, and if so, how great may, that difference be wit 
out becoming unduly discriminatory 

(ad) Whether maximum or minimum fares, or both, shall be fixe 
or the entire country, or may they vary with each major rate ter 
itory 

(e) Together with all other questions which may require cor 
sideration in order to insure a complete determination of the fare 
to be charged passengers by rail 

Among the other issues upon which testimony will be re 
ceived is whether or not certain round-trip passenger fares now It 
effect are violative of the fourth section of the act, by reason of 
greater round-trip fare between two points whether such round 
trip fare is the combination of the two one-way fares or something 
lower, than either (a) the round-trip fare between more distant 
points over the same line or route, or (b) the ageregate of the 
mediate round-trip fares between the same points over the same 
line or route, whether or not accompanied by the same restrictions 
as to time limit, stopover privileges, or amount of baggage checked 
free, 


NEW RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The board of directors of the Association of American Rail- 
roads has declared effective, as of 10 a. m. o'clock, October 12, 
the plan merging the American Railway Association and the 
Association of Railway Executives into the Association of Amer 
ican Railroads. Class I railroads having 247,048 miles of road, 
or 83.2 per cent of the mileage of class I roads eligible to mem: 
bership in the new association had approved the plan when 
the board of directors acted. The plan provided that it should 
become effective upon a date to be fixed by the board of direc: 
tors after three-fourths of the mileage of the railroads belong- 
ing to the American Railway Association and the Association 0! 
Railway Executives should signify their assent thereto. , 

J. J. Pelley, formerly president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, is president of the new association, as well 
as chairman of its board of directors and of its executive com 
mittee. Edward S. French, president of the Boston & Maine, 
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elected to be the New England representative on the board 
of directors, Mr. Pelley having held that position temporarily. 

‘he executive committee members, in addition to Mr. Pelley, 
ro Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio; J. J. 
pernet, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio; F. E. Williamson, 
ident of the New York Central; C. R. Gray, president of 
the Union Pacific; and H. A. Scandrett, president of the Chi- 

Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
V. W. Clement, acting head of the Pennsylvania, was elected 
, mber of the board of directors to serve in the place of 
w. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania. 

{nother meeting of the board of directors will be held 
la this month in Washington. Regular meetings will be held 
the third Friday of each month in Washington, when the organi- 
zation is under way. The headquarters of the association are 
in Washington. There will be offices in Chicago but probably 

t in New York City. 
Department heads are still to be elected by the board of 


te} 
Lel 


lirectors 


RAIL PENSION LITIGATION 


The Trafic World Wa ngton Bureau 


One of the interesting points argued before Chief Justice 
Vheat, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in the 
hearing on the railroads’ suit attacking the constitutionality of 
the railroad retirement act, was as to the contention of counsel 

the Railroad Retirement Board that since Congress deter- 
mined that it was wise or desirable to establish a compulsory 

tirement and pension system for all railroads pooled together 

considered as one industry, the court could not review this 

exercise of legislative wisdom or discretion, and that the con- 
ional declaration was sufficient to establish the power 

It is argued that since Congress stated as one of the pur 
es the ‘promoting efficiency and safety in interstate trans- 
rtation,’ the court cannot review the question of whether the 

slation is really aimed at that end or whether the means 
josen are appropriate or plainly adapted to that end,” said 
insel for the railroads in their reply brief, 

It is argued that the courts cannot review the ‘wisdom’ of 
Congress in deciding not to confine the act to those employed in 
iterstate transportation or in work immediately connected 
herewith, but to extend it to all employes of carriers’; that the 

irts cannot review its wisdom in deciding that a compulsory 
pension is a reasonable means for accomplishing the elimination 
uperannuated’; that the courts cannot review the wis- 
m of Congress in imposing annuities based upon past services, 
adding the statutory pension obligation to the contractual 
bligations of carriers, in mingling and pooling the resources 
nd obligations of all the carriers 
jsut congressional Wisdom or discretion is not controlling 
to whether the end of legislation is within the delegated pow- 
ras to whether the means chosen are appropriate or plainly 
lapted to that end. Otherwise, there could be no binding limi- 
ition in the Constitution. Congress would be supreme. The 
ame is true as to the question whether the means adopted vio- 
ile the particular restrictions of the fifth amendment. All these 
itters, in last analysis, are for the courts to determine, and it 
nly in the fleld of choice between various appropriate and 
nly adapted means to the attainment of a ‘legitimate’ end 
thin delegated powers that the wisdom or discretion of Con 
is unreviewable.” 

rhe real end and aim of the pension act is not to regulate 

merece but to accomplish so-called “social” reforms in the 
elations between employer and employe, according to counsel 

the carriers 

The real purpose of the statute to accomplish supposedly 

rable social changes or reforms in employment and in the 

tion between employer and employe, an end wholly foreign 
commerce power, speaks loudly from the face of the stat 

0 loudly that the guise or pretext of ‘promoting efficiency 

afety in interstate transportation’ is almost buried under the 

age of section 2 (a) which rings the changes on the ‘social’ 
irposes,” they assert. “It is just as clear, not only from the 
lared purposes of this statute, but from the natural and 
cessary effect of the provision chosen to accomplish those 
rposes, that the real end of the statute is not regulation of 

tate Commerce, as it was clear that the first Child Labor 
ict Was in guise only a regulation of commerce but was in 





ni 


reality an attempt to regulate the hours of labor of children in 


ictories and mines within the states.” 
Counsel asserted in their brief that the Constitution dele- 


sated to Congress no power to take property of the carriers to 


iplish “these supposed social purposes.” 
Viscussing the requirement of retirement under the act, 
el said it was-only disability or unfitness to work which 
d prejudice safety and efficiency of transportation. 
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“Mere age cannot prejudice it unless age has produced dis- 
ability or unfitness,” they said. “Yet the act arbitrarily makes 
age or service age the sole criterion for retirement. The very 
fact that it does so conclusively demonstrates that the real pur- 
poses of the act are the removal of employes on the basis of 
age only, the creation of greater employment opportunity and 
more rapid advancement of employes in the service of the car- 
riers, and relief from unemployment, the ‘social’ purposes de 
clared on the face of the statute.” 

With reference to the requirement for payment of pensions 
to the retired employes, it is asserted that paying a pension will 
help relieve the pensioner’s needs in his retirement, will be a 
comfort to his declining years, may be a fine, humanitarian and 
“social” purpose, “but it is not any purpose coming within the 
scope of the delegated power to regulate commerce.” 

“Nowhere in the Constitution is Congress given the sugges 
tion of a power to require employers to support aged former 
employes,” it is asserted. 

It is contended that counsel for defendants confuse the 
inquiries as to what may be “socially desirable’ and what is 
within the power of Congress to impose as a compulsory obli- 
gation. 

“Much sophistry,” say railroad counsel, “is involved in the 
suggestion that work produces old age disability. Throughout 
defendants’ brief and affidavits there is the reiteration of solici 
tude for ‘men who have grown old in the service of the carriers.’ 
That is verbiage to suggest something which is not a fact. A 
man grows old whether in or out of the service. When he grows 
old in the service what really has happened is that the carrier 
has furnished him employment which has given him the means 
of livelihood, as a quid pro quo for the work performed, while he 
was inevitably growing old. 

“The carrier employers neither cause nor contribute to the 
old age of the employes 


Contentment and Morale 


“In the last analysis the sole pretext, under which it is 
asserted that the imposing of a compulsory obligation to pay a 
pension to employes who have retired from service has any 
possible relation to safety or efficiency of interstate transporta 
tion, is the wholly fanciful theory of contentment. 

“It is asserted that looking forward to an assured old age 
pension upon retirement will so contribute to the contentment, 
the peace of mind of ‘the employe, that he will pay attention to 
his daily task, rather than loaf about inattentively, in contem 
plation and dread of an inscrutable future. It is rather a libel 
on railroad employes to suggest that such is their habit in 
absence of extra-contractual reward 

“It is asserted that ‘morale’ will be improved, younger and 
better men will be attracted to service, that employes will work 
rather than move about creating discord and fomenting strikes 
It is pictured as ‘anti-social’ for an employer to volunteer a pen- 
sion system in the hope that the employe will be loyal and will 
continue in his service, that he will not ‘temporarily withdraw 
from service,’ Which is witness Beyer’s euphemism for ‘to strike.’ 

“But it is perfectly competent for Congress, it is argued, to 
impose billions of dollars of non-contractual liability on carriers 
to pay pensions to retired employes, on the fanciful theory that 
it is necessary to do so to prevent employes from automatically 
lowering their own morale to the point where they may threaten 
strained relations with emptoyers 

“This suggested capacity of labor to raise itself by its boot 
straps, by varying or adjusting its ‘morale’ ad libitem so as to 
produce a situation calling up governmental powers of compul 
sion on employers, not on employe, is a most striking suggestion 
of unequal protection under the Constitution Pursuing it, if 
labor became dissatisfied with the ratio of contribution, or de 
sired an age of 55 or 50 for retirement, all labor would have to 
do would be to lower its morale, become resentful, go to Con 
gress—and automatically the power of Congress would be created 
to grant what should be demanded. 

“Perhaps looking forward to a pension would tend to make 
a man contented. So would it tend to make him contented, if 
his employer should furnish him a house to live in free, guaran 
tee him household and kitchen furniture if he should marry, or 
obligate itself to educate his children. But certainly Congress 
would have no power to impose upon interstate carriers such 
duties. If the theory of contentment can create power, it can, 
in those and other instances, as well as in the instance of pen 
sions.” 

Chief Justice Wheat. in the course of the argument, with 
respect to the contention of railroad counsel that there was 
nothing on the face of the act, aside from the declared purpose 
thereof, relating it to efficiency of the transportation service, 
inquired whether age of persons was not related to efficiency and 
he referred to age limitations such as those in police and fire 
departments. He recalled that a man, in the District of Colum 
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bia, for instance, could not serve On a condemnation jury if he 
were 65 or over. It seemed to him, he Said, that the act in that 
respect did have some relation to efficiency. 

Mr. McInnis, for the railroads, said not even a Physical 
examination was required under the act that the law required 
able-bodied men to retire. Employes 70 years old, he said, for 
instance, were averaging $175 a month in pay and, on being 
compelled to retire, would draw $77.50 a month. He did not 
think Congress had such power. 

Argument in the rail pension case was concluded the after- 
noon of October 16. Counsel] expressed the hope that a decision 
would be forthcoming before November 1 when the first quar- 
terly contribution to the pension fund, under the act, must be 
made by the railroads and the employes. 


C. O. D. BILLS OF LADING 


lhe Trafic W< rid il ashington Bureau 


When the railroads, in the petition for permission to in- 
crease rates and charges that resulted in the creation of Ex 
Parte No. 115, proposed to set a charge of $1 on each order 
bill of lading they reminded some of an idea that has been 
mulled over among some of those interested in Simplifying the 
clerical work in connection with car lading, much of Which has 
to do with the bill of lading. That idea is that of the railroads 
introducing the collect on delivery method and abolishing the 
order and the order notify bills of lading. 

Such a service is offered al] shippers by the express com. 
panies. It is not obligatory. Because a common carrier has no 
right to project itself into the dealing between a seller and a 
buyer, under present conditions, introduction of a C. O. D. bill 
of lading for the use of consignors of freight, would have to be 
merely the offering of its service as a collector oft money, 
Necessarily a charge for the service is implied. 

The proposal of the carriers to charge $1 for issuing an 
order bill of lading is a formal Claim that in issuing such a bill 
they perform a service greater than in the issuance of a bill 
in which Smith consigns goods to Jones for the carriage of 
Which the railroad charges its published rates. An order bill 
requires the railroad to do more work than on a straight bill, 
the proposed charge being intended to cover the extra work. 

Coordinator Eastman’s Staff, in its big report On merchan- 
dise, that is less-than-carload, traffic, has devoted attention to 
the relatively great cost of handling trafic on the order instead 
of straight bill. The expense is shown to be considerably 
Sreater than the expense on the straight bill volume, although 
the latter ig high. 

The cost of bill of lading work in connection with carload 
freight has not been taken up by J. R. Turney, director of trans 
portation service in Coordinator Eastman’s Organization. Mr. 
Turney’s Staff has made up a report on merchandise traffic 
Lack of time has made it impossible for Mr, Turney to take up 
the subject of the cost of clerical work in connection with car 
load traffic. 

In 1932, says the Turney merchandise report, station clerical] 
expenses averaged $4.16 a ton of rail L. C. L,. freight originated. 
The clerical] expense of freight forWarders, he Said, was 75 
cents a ton originated, highway common carrier expense was 
72 cents a ton originated, electric rail carrier clerical expense 
was 97 cents a ton and the Clerical expense of the express com 
panies was $6.45 for each ton of traffic originated. 

“The excessive Mma i. ©. Z. cost,” says the Turney report, 
“is due in part to the fact that the same accounting methods 
are used in billing L. C. L. and carload Shipments, to shippers’ 
order bills of lading, to meticulously detailed records necessary 
for the division of joint through rates and interline settlements, 
and to an intricate System of checking and rechecking employed 
in handling the shipments.” 

Introduction of the collect on-delivery plan in carload freight 
traffic has been given thought by some railroad accounting 
officers, notably J. F. Turner, auditor of revenue of the Boston & 
Maine. Adoption of the idea would require the bill of lading 
form to carry a space for a declaration by the consignor of the 
value of the shipment supported by a receipted or certified in- 
voice for the guidance of the carrier, which, for this purpose, 
would become the agent of the consignor for the collection of 
the amount due. The shipper Would deliver the z00ds to the 
carrier with a collect-on-delivery bill of lading, part of which 
would be the receipted invoice attached. The forwarding car- 
rier would check the bill of lading and invoice, Pay the amount 
to the shipper, deducting the charge for the service, enter the 
full amount of the invoice as advances in a Space provided for 
that purpose on the bill of lading, then expense forward the 
total amount of the invoice on the Waybill covering the freight 
charges. 

The delivering carrier would notify the consignee of the 
arrival of the g00ds and the amount due for them and the freight 


charges. Upon payment of the invoice and the freight Charges 
the bill would be delivered to the consignee. 

In the event the g00ds were sold f. o. b. destination. the 
consignor would deduct the amount of the freight charges from 
the invoice, ag at present, and the forwarding carrier Would pay 
the reduced amount to the consignor and Show freight Charges 
as prepaid and full amount as advances for collection from the 
consignee, 

The foregoing procedure would apply to regular and knowp 
patrons. Another procedure would apply to transient Shippers 
or strangers In the case of transients or Strangers, the for 
Warding carrier would withhold payment of the invoice unti! 
advised by the delivering carrier that collection of the amoun: 
had been made from the consignee. 

At present banks handle bills of lading with sight drafts 
attached in that w ay. When they have received the money from 
the consignee they deliver the bills of lading and delivery 9 
goods is made to the holder of the bill. Possession of the bill 
to which a sight draft had been attached presupposes the pay 
ment of the draft. It is the understanding that banks make 
charge varying from one-tenth of one per cent to one per cent 
of the amount of the draft for that service, the minimum bein: 
25 cents. 

The collect-on delivery bill of lading idea carries wit} 
the assumption that the carrier would charge for the service 
about what banks now charge, thereby adding something to thei 
revenue. The express companies are understood to derive a 
comfortable revenue from their collect on-delivery business 

It is the genera] practice with delivering carriers at present 
to handle order and order-notify cars on Satisfactory bonds s 
as to do away with mail delay, misdirection, loss of bills and 
other legitimate reasons. That practice, it is suggested, could 
be continued for the protection of the forwarding carrier, the 
one that cashes the consignor’s invoice upon receipt of th 
goods. It is suggested that such bonds could be made to app! 
on both forwarded and received traffic. In this connection it 
Suggested that “blind” bills of lading be forbidden Such bills d 
not permit inspection of the lading covered by them. The sug 
sestion is based on the assumption that the Z00ds on a blind 
bill will not Stand inspection as to value and compliance wit} 
contract terms and conditions of sale. The other side of th 
argument about “blind” bills is that refusal to permit inspection 
fives a dishonest consignee no opportunity to fiddle around b 
fore accepting or rejecting the shipment while he shops around 
either for a purchaser or for a lower price, rejecting the ship 
ment when it is to his interest to do so On an excuse that the 
£00ds are not in 00d condition or not what he had ordered 

Another suggestion in connection With collect-on-delivers 
bills is that the railroads should all do business on the prepaid 
basis. Under the law they have the right to call on a consignor 
to pay the freight before they move his goods. The collect-or 
delivery bill, it is pointed out, would readily lend itself to such 
a basis for if, as before stated. f00ds Were sold f. o. b. destina 
tion, the shipper would clear the matter by deducting freight 
charges from the invoice, while on shipments sold at point 
origin he would add the freight charges to the invoice 


TERMINAL SERVICES 
The Trafic World Ui 

Allotting one thousand minutes for that purpose, the Con 
mission on October 15 began listening to arguments in Ex Part 
104—-terminal services of Class I carriers part 2. The argu 
ment was scheduled to last six days, The foundation for th 
arguments was the report made by William P Bartel, direct 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Service, in which in the view 
of all shippers and carriers that have taken part in the pr 
ceeding he recommends that the Commission forbid the car 
riers making allowances to industries which perform terminal 
services on traffic to and from their plants, which services th 
carriers are obligated to perform, but which they do not per 
form because, in their opinion, the work can be done more 
economically by the industries themselves. The arguments wer 
oral elaborations of views expressed by shippers and carriers 
in briefs heretofore abstracted in The Traffic World. 

This case was different from practically all other cases 
in which arguments have ever been made in that every one 
who addressed the Commission was opposed to what Director 
Bartel had suggested in his report. They did not give Bartel 
credit for anything other than the gathering of facts, some of 
Which some of those making arguments contended were not 
at all pertinent to the matter in hand. No one agreed with 
Bartel’s conception of the law in the matter 

Assignments of time were made to John S. Burchmore for 
the National Industrial Traffic League; Luther M. Walter for the 
Inland Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; F. H 
Wood for the Bethlehem Steel Co. and Bethlehem Mines Cor 
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K. K. Knapp, United States Steel Corporation; John 
mn Keeler, Koppers Co. and others; T. H. Burgess, Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce and others; W. W. Collin, Allegheny 
ctee] Co. et al.; F. H. Towner, Gulf States Creosoting Co.; C. R. 
Cunningham, Cotton Manufacturers of South Carolina; R. C. 
\Jlen, Lake Superior lron Ore Association; W. C. Boyd, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. et al.; R. B. Coapstick, Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce; C. R. Hillyer, Pulp & Paper Traffic League et al.; 
1 C. Davie, Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia; S. H. 
Williams, TraffiiCc Committee of Philadelphia Organizations; 
ames T. Oxtoby, Delray Terminal Co.; Edward F. Ledwidge, 
Granite City Steel Co.; W. E. Rosenbaum, St. Louis Gas & 
Coke Corporation; Leonard Simms, Detroit Chamber of Com 
et al.; W. H. Wagner, Morrell & Co.; Willis Crane, Ameri 

in Petroleum Institute; E. L. Wilkinson and W. M. Maddox, 
Vacnolia Petroleum Co.; Floyd C. Davis, Kansas City Power & 
Co.; John T. Money, Dewey Portland Cement Co.; R. A. 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co.; F. A. Doebber, Citizens’ Gas 
( f Indianapolis; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Texas-Gulf Sulphur Co.; 
e P. Boyd, Kingan & Co.; R,. E, Quirk, American Rolling 

Mill Co.; M. Carter Hall, Chesapeake & Ohio; Thomas P. Healy, 
eastern carriers; Jervis Langdeon, New York Central Lines; 
M. B. Pierce, Erie Railroad et al.; W. R. Seaton, Pere Mar 
tte Ry. Co.; W. S. Bronson, Pittsburgh & West Virginia; 
L. Walker, Southern Railway; J. H. Tallichet, Texas & New 
Orlean George H. Muckley, Southern Pacific; Grady B. Ross, 
, T. & S. F., and William E. Davis, Kansas City Southern Rail 


poration, 


Mr. Burchmore appeared for no particular interest, but said 

peaking for all industries represented in the National 

rial Traffic League. He emphasized his fundamental prop- 

n, Which was that all rates covered all terminal services 

he point of origin to the point of delivery, as laid down 
he brief of the National Industrial Traffic League. 


Commissioner Farrell asked questions as to where the serv 


a carrier began and where they ended. Mr. Burchmore 
that those facts were established by custom and practice 
proved by the Commission in the Car Spotting Cases and in 
m fifty to one hundred industrial line cases in which the 
sion had prescribed or approved allowances. Mr. Burch- 
said that what Director Bartel had done wag to throw all 
dence out of the window, read a few law books and predi 
his report on what he understood to be the law. 
Mr. Walter said the idea underlying the director’s report 
d to force industrial development around the team tracks 
lroads Such development, he suggested, meant the in- 
ent of much money the carriers did not have and the 
mment of tracks that had been established by industries 
substitutes for the tracks the carriers otherwise would have 
to bill 
Mr. Wood said that nine-tenths or more of the Bartel re- 
t was devoted to the consideration of facts that had no 
nency to the issues in the proceeding. 
\rguments were completed in Ex Parte 104—terminal serv- 
es—part October 17, in just half the time the Commission 
otted for that purpose. A good many of those to whom 
had been assigned found that they could say what they 
mind in less time than they had estimated. Others de- 
| that they either could not be present when the Commission 
hear them or decided that they did not wish to say 


case was closed with the argument of H. M. Slater, 
ntine the Michigan Public Utilities Commission. His 
vas added to the list of those who desired to address the 
sion after the beginning of the arguments. He sug- 
d that if the Commission followed the recommendation of 
tor Bartel by saying that the obligation of the carrier came 
end when it placed a car upon the industrial plant inter- 
ge track, the whole system of stating rates would have to 
made over, state and interstate. His view was that the 
was obligated to carry to a convenient place for loading 
unloading, which would not be the interchange track, he 
ed out 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended October 13 totaled 
0,639 cars, an increase of 4,321 above the preceding week, but 
under the corresponding 1933 week, and 14,051 under the 
ponding 1932 week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 247,497 
merchandise, 161,451; grain and products, 30,601; forest, 

ore, 17,984: coal, 119,399; coke, 5,469, and live stock, 





‘7 


ading of revenue freight the week ended October 6 totaled 
S cars, a decrease of 13,329 cars below the preceding week, 
1.055 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, accord- 
to the American Railway Association. It was, however, an 
se of 6,229 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 


See Traffic World, Oct. 13.) 
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Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended October 


totaled 239,926 cars, a decrease of 4,248 cars below the preceding 
week, and 10,072 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, but 


15,708 cars above the eorresponding week in 1932 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot 


in 1932. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 31,734 cars, a de 
crease of 867 cars below the preceding week, 180 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1933 and 4,289 cars below the same 
week in 1932. In the Western districts alone, grain and grain 
products loading for the week ended Octeber 6 totaled 21,218 


cars, a decrease of 754 cars below the same week in 1933 


Forest products loading totaled 22,336 cars, a decrease of 
$26 cars below the preceding week, and 3,067 cars below the 
same week in 1933, but an increase of 3,925 cars above the same 


week in 1932. 


Ore loading amounted to 19,266 cars, a decrease of 2,602 cars 
below the preceding week, and 17,947 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, but an increase of 12,621 cars above the cor 


responding week in 1932. 


Coal loading amounted to 117,547 cars, a decrease of 5,324 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 3,882 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, a 
crease of 15,494 cars below the same week in 1932. 


de 


Coke loading amounted to 5,874 cars, an increase of 665 cars 


above the preceding week, but 


same week in 1932. 


Live stock loadiing amounted to 29,735 cars, a decrease 
of 753 cars below the preceding week, but increases of 7,269 
cars above the same week in 1933, and 7,170 cars above the 
same week in 1932. In the Western districts alone, loading of 


live stock for the week ended October 6 totaled 
an increase of 6,536 cars above the same week in 1933 

All districts, except the Pocahontas, reported 
for the week ended October 6, compared with the corresponding 
week in 1933. The Northwestern, Central, Western and South 
western districts reported increases compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1932, but the Eastern, Allegheny, Pocahontas 
and Southern reported reductions. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended Oc- 
tober 6 as compared with the corresponding period in 1933 was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district Grain and grain products, 4,698 and 4,662; live 


stock, 1,833 and 1,540: coal, 24,526 and 24,338; coke, 1,843 and 2,164; 
forest products, 1,658 and 2,027: ore, 2,251 and 38.219 merchandise, 
l. C. L., 43,203 and 48,328: miscellaneous, 50,983 and 51,872: total, 
1934, 130,995; 1933, 138,150; 1932, 136,332 

Allegheny district Grain and grain products, 2,668 and 2,310 
live stock, 1,448 and 1,303; coal, 25,847 and 25,047: coke, 1,974 and 


2,995; forest products, 1,086 and 1,709: ore 2,885 and 8,445 
dise, L. C. L., 30,426 and 25,126: miscellaneous, 41,841 and 46, 
1934, 108,175; 1933, 122,610: 1932, 110,196 

Pocahontas district Grain and grain products, 330 and 233; 
live stock, 266 and 292: coal, 30,572 and 29,739: coke, 592 and 410; 
forest products, 476 and 747: ere, 109 and 3: merchandise, L, C. L., 
5,512 and 5,413; miscellaneous, 5,924 and 5,725; total, 1934, 43,781; 1933, 
42,881; 1932, 44,823 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,820 and 2,787: live 
stock, 1,148 and 827; coal, 14,920 and 14,035; coke, 306 and 875; forest 
products, 5,877 and 7,298: ore, 5 and 708; merchandise, L. C. L., 
29,325 and 29,628; miscellaneous, 33,897 and 35,106; total, 1934, 88,638 
1933, 90,714; 1932, 93,274 

Northwestern district Grain and grain products, 8,935 and 9,769; 
live stock, 8,763 and 6,962; coal, 7,271 and 6,694; coke, 729 and 794; 
forest products, 6,641 and 6,491; ore, 12,284 and 23,449; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 19,613 and 19,622: miscellaneous, 33,445 and 31,128: total, 
1934, 97,681; 1933, 104,909; 1932, 81,104, 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,486 and 
8,872: live stock, 13,013 and 9,490; coal, 10,190 and 9,697; coke, 219 
and 253; forest products, 4,036 and 4,518; ore, 1,236 and 811; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 23,864 and 23,828: miscellaneous, 44,884 and 49,269; 
total, 1934, 105,928; 1933, 106,738; 1932, 103,835. 

Southwestern district Grain and grain products, 3,797 and 3,331; 
live stock, 3,264 and 2,052: coal, 4,131 and 4,025; coke, 211 and $3; 
forest products, 2,562 and 3,218; ore, 156 and 259; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 13,047 and 12,775; miscellaneous, 28,952 and 30,623; total, 1934, 
56,120; 19338, 56,371; 1932, 55,525. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,734 and 31,914; live stock 
29,735 and 22,466; coal, 117,457 and 113,575; coke, 5,874 and 7,084; forest 
products, 22,336 and 25,403; ore, 19,266 and 37,213; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 164,990 and 174,720; miscellaneous, 239,926 and 249,998; total, 1934, 
631,318; 1933, 662,373; 1932, 625,089. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


merchan 
75; total, 











1934 1933 1932 

Four weeks in January ............-. 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February 2,308,869 1,970,566 2,243,221 
Five weeks in March 3,059,217 2,354,521 2,825,798 
Four weeks in April 2,334,831 2,025,564 2,229,173 
Four weeks in May 2,441,653 2,143,194 2,088,088 
Five weeks in June ‘ . 3,078,199 2,926,247 2,454,769 
Four weeks in July ....... eeseee 2,846,297 2,498,390 1,932,704 
Four weeks in August s0aceanbee 2,419,908 2,531,141 2,064,798 
Five weeks in September .......... 3,142,263 3,240,849 2,867,370 
Week ended October 6 ..........+- 631,318 662,373 625,089 

Total eda awhe mea 23,940,117 22,277,053 21,697,781 
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freight to- 
taled 164,990 cars, an increase of 426 cars above the preceding 
week this year, but a decrease of 9,730 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1933, and 14,307 cars below the same week 


210 cars below the same week 
in 1933. It was, however, an increase of 895 cars above the 


25,040 cars, 


reductions 
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RAILROAD RESEARCH 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Coordinator Eastman has issued a unanimous report of a 
joint committee which studied the matter of scientific research 
for the railroads in which the conclusion is stated ‘that sub- 
stantial profit will inure to the railroads and to their continued 
development as the nation’s major transportation facility if a 
Way can be found to permit of establishing and maintaining a 
research organization competent to deal with the major material 
problems of common interest.” 

Such a department, Coordinator Eastman understands, is to 
be established by the new Association of American Railroads. 
His statement follows: 


On September 283, 1933, the Coordinator requested the Science 
Advisory Board of the National Research Council to appoint a com 
mittee to study the matter of scientific research for the railroads 
in collaboration with a special committee of railroad executive officers 
and, if it thereafter seemed expedient, to formulate a plan for carry- 
ing on such research, to assist in the initiation of the project, and to 
advise in connection with its subsequent operation. 

Such a committee was promptly appointed by the Science Advisory 
toard, and among its members were directors of scientific research 
carried on by some of the leading industries of the country The 
Regional Coordinating Committees of the railroads followed suit by 
appointing a similar committee made up of distinguished railroad 
executives. The two organized as a joint committee on December 
18, 1933, with Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and president of the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories, as chairman. 

The Coordinator has now received a unanimous report from this 
joint committee, which is herewith made public This report, after 
commending work which the railroads individually and cooperatively 
have in the past done in the way of scientific research, points out cer- 
tain inherent weaknesses in the present organization of this work and 
the methods used, discusses the experience in such research of industry 
outside the railroad field, and reaches the conclusion “that substantial 
profit will inure to the railroads and to their continued development 
as the nation’s major transportation facility if a way can be found 
to permit of establishing and maintaining a research organization 
competent to deal with the major material problems of common 
interest.’’ The report also discusses the way in which a new research 
organization should be initiated, the qualifications which should be 
considered in choosing a director, the form of organization which 
should be adopted, the manner of budgeting and technical control 
which will produce the best results, and various incidental advan- 
tages which will flow from the new organization 

The agreement which has thus been reached on this subject, by 
those who have had wide experience in scientific research in industry, 
outside the railroad field, and by representatives of the railroad in- 
dustry, clears the way for the organization by the railroads of a 
centralized scientific research department which will be adequately 
staffed and will serve alike the interests of all the railroads, great 
and small It is understood that the plans are under way for the 
establishment of such a department as one of the branches of the new 
Association of American Railroads, In the opinion of the Coordinator 
this will mark a very important step in the improvement of general 
railroad conditions, for the opportunities of beneficial research in 
improvement of equipment and facilities and of methods of operation 
and service which will be open to such a department are almost 
unlimited. 


The report said the questions raised by Mr. Eastman com- 
prehended the making of a survey to determine (a) what was 
now being done in the way of Scientific research and develop- 
ment in the railway transportation field; (b) whether this 
and/or additional work could be better done to the greater ad- 
vantage of the railroads under a different setup, and (c) if so, 
what form that different setup might take. 

The committee said that, eliminating the research and de- 
velopment work which had been done by suppliers engaged 
primarily in the furnishing of material and equipment to the 
railroads, undoubtedly the major part of scientific research 
and development on problems of common interest to the rail- 
roads was that which had been carried on under the auspices 
of the numerous technical committees which had been in exist- 
ence for a great many years. The committee said there were 
inherent weaknesses in the present research setup “when viewed 
from the standpoint of what would be most desirable if the 
railroads could be considered as a single unified whole.” 

“Primarily,” said the committee, “these weaknesses appear to 
reside in the fact that the committee form of direction and con- 
trol is inefficient when applied to certain types of problem or to 
the more fundamental parts of certain problems, and in the 
further fact that many of the problems require for their proper 
solution the concentrated attention of specially trained per- 
sonnel, which it is difficult to command through the committee 
organization scheme.” 

Comment was made by the committee to the effect that, in 
many of the larger industries outside the railroad field, well 
organized research departments had been maintained and de- 
veloped over a long period of time and had come to be regarded 
as essential cornerstones in the industrial structure without 
which the industry could not develop effectively or take full 
advantage of new scientific knowledge. 

The committee then discussed the opportunity for organized 
scientific research in the railroad field, leading up to the con- 
clusion hereinbefore stated. It expressed the hofte that its report 
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would serve “to aid those responsible for the management anq 
advancement of the _ railroads—the primary transportation 
agency of the nation.” The membership of the committee wag 
as follows: 

For the Railway Executives—Eastern Region: Daniel Willard 
president Baltimore & Ohio; W. W. Atterbury, president Penn 
sylvania; C. D. Young, vice-president Pennsylvania, alternat; 
Southern Region: Scott M. Loftin, receiver Florida East Coast 
Norman Call, president Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potoma 
Western Region: C, E, Johnston, president Kansas & Missourj 
Railway & Terminal; Charles Donnelly, president Northery 
Pacific. 

For the Science Advisory Board—Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vic; 
president American Telephone & Telegraph Co., president, Be! 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., chairman; E. H. Colpitts, vic¢ 
president Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., alternate; p; 
Chas. F. Kettering, vice-president and _ director, Genera! 
Motors Corporation, president, General Motors’ Research 
Corporation; R. L. Lockwood, director section of purchases 
office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation; Dr. E. k 
Bolton, chemical director E. I. duPont de Nemours & (Co 
Dr. John Johnston, director of research, United States 
Steel Corporation; Dr. Francis C. Frary, director of re 
search, Aluminum Company of America; Professor D. ¢ 
Jackson, head, Department of Electrical Engineering, Massa 
chusetts Institute of ‘Technology; Dr. Harold G. Moulton 
president Brookings Institution; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, chairmar 
National Research Council; director, American Geographical 
Society; A. A. Potter, Dean of Engineering Purdue University 
and Maurice Holland, director Division of Engineering and In 
dustrial Research, National Research Council, New York, N. \ 
secretary. 


NEW JERSEY LIGHTERAGE 


Abolition of free lighterage services in New York harbor js 
believed to be proposed in fact, although perhaps not in theor 
in tariffs of railroads serving the metropolitan district carrying 
out the orders of the Commission in No. 22824, State of Nev 
Jersey vs. New York Central et al., and in No. 23040, New Jers¢ 
Traffic Advisory Committee vs. Same. The earriers as a subst 
tute for the service now performed without charge propose th 
imposition of a charge of 2.5 cents a 100 pounds for loading 
and unloading their lighters if the shippers or consignees d 
not perform that service for themselves. The tariffs proposing 
the charge are dated to be effective on class rates on Novemb« 
13. As related to commodity rates the effective date of the Con 
mission’s orders have been extended from November 13 to Ja! 
uary 14. (See Traffic World, Aug. 5, p. 174.) 

The tariffs are expected to be bitterly assailed by New York 
commercial and shipping interests. They are expected to ask 
the Commission to suspend the tariffs imposing the charge whic! 
is equivalent to 50 cents a ton. That charge will be imposed 
upon traffic which has heretofore been handled in lighters by 
the railroads at their own expense. The carriers, the rails of 
which end on the Jersey shore, being unable otherwise than by 
lighter to reach Manhattan Island where the New York Central 
has some tracks, undertook years ago to equalize that competi 
tion by taking freight to and from their rail heads on the Jerse) 
shore at their own expense. 

The order of the Commission in the first mentioned cas 
directed the carriers to establish on domestic traffic to and fron 
points in New Jersey to and from which extra towing charges 
applied rates which should not exceed those on like traffic t 
and from points within the lighterage limits of the port of New 
York. That, in substance, put the towing charge territory iD 
the lighterage limits, and gave the option of rendering servict 
without charge on that traffic or imposing charges on traffic t 
the so-called free lighterage territory. 

In the New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee case, th 
Commission said the complainants were entitled to the same 
grouping on traffic to and from England as on traffic to and from 
the west. Accordingly, it ordered the assailed rates betweet 
New Jersey points included in the New York group on class rate 
traffic to and from trunk line territory more than 100 miles from 
the port and points in New England more than 100 miles from 
Harlem River or Spuyten Duyvil, to not exceed the rates on like 
traffic between the same New England points and points within 
the lighterage limits now included in the New York group 0 
class rate traffic to and from New England. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CONTAINERS 
Among the organizations represented on the National Fru! 
and Vegetable Container Committee, successor to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Contact Committee (see Traffic World, Oct. 6, p. 53"), 
is the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association. 
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i Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


lat “Economic Planning as Applied to Transportation” the Subject of Consideration—Addresses by 
rate Aitchison, Sorrell, and Fair—Officers Elected— Norfolk-Portsmouth Gets Next Meeting 


vast -_ i e d . P ai . ai . ik 4 Pine 7 > 

“s at Virginia Beach—Large Attendance—Committee Reports and Plans for Future 

ici ‘ < 

her (By a Staff Correspondent at Columbus, Ohio) 

vice YITH a registration of slightly over 650 and representa sustaining memberships. The matter of professionalizing the 
Be / tion from 47 of the 57 member organizations, the Asso traffic business had been continued on the docket while a spe- 
Vice ciated Traffic Clubs of America held its annual convention cial committee, headed by Mr. Musgrave, worked on it. The 
T) 


I it the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, October 16 and 17. “Economic 


Planning As Applied to Transportation” was the general topic for 





subject of a convention registration fee had been stricken from 
the docket. It had been decided to distribute the convention 


al discussion These were notable addresses on several subdivi- proceedings in the usual manner—namely, by individual mailing 
Jase sions of the subject and interesting discussions from the floor. from the association office to members of all member clubs, 
» K The convention was called to order shortly after ten o’clock except where club officials would undertake that task themselves 
C fuesday morning by H. W. Roe, president of the association, for their clubs. An amendment to the constitution was started 
tates f «and the invocation was delivered by Father N. M. Connell, of on its way reducing from $25 to $15 the minimum dues of 
tore \quinas College. Welcoming speeches were made by President member clubs. 
A 4 FW. Fischer, of the Columbus Transportation Club, R. J. Beatty, The convention adopted, by a silent rising vote, a resolution 
[ass executive secretary to the mayor of Columbus, who was unable offered by Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson on the death of J. W. Roberts, 
ultor appear, W. S. Pealer, Director of Pub president of the New York Traffic Club 
rm ic Safety, and Fred Kundts, chief of and an active worker in the association 
yhi police Response was made by President 
rsit Roe. who spoke, in part, as follows: Address by Professor Fair 
N Y This convents, together with the The first formal address was made 
eting of the Ohio Valley Transporta- by Professor Marvin L. Fair, of Temple 
Advisory Board held in this hotel University, Philadelphia, on the subject 
yesterday, has brought to, ¢ olumbus the ‘Competition in Transportation.” He 
nation’s foremost authorities on traffic spoke as follows: 
nd transportation matters You should 
bor is | consider it a rare privilege to be here We, as a nation, have an extended ex 
, nd to P ‘_ ~~ : > Wi —) : re perience in competition in transportation 
ne - have a part in our de libe rations. During the century in which we have become 
rrying | think we all recognize the fact the greatest transportation country of the 
Ni that there can be no genuine economic world, we have held fast to the notion that 
Jerse ecovery in this country without a return mnpetition in transportation, and plenty of 
mh. : $ / was what we wanted 
ubst f railroad prosperity, so it would seem From the time our European forefathers 
se tl then that economic planning as applied were using ferries to carry themselves and 
vading transportation, the general subject of their limited commerce across unbridged 
r , ; his eting. is essentially streams and were employing horse and mule 
es d liscussion at this meeting, 1s esst ntla } pack trains to travel paths and crude roads 
yosing vital part of our program of national for inland movement of goods, there has been 
embe planning ompetition in transportation. In the earliest 
; CE ee eee , * days of our nation there was competition be 
( We do not expect, as a result of this tween pack trains, wagon trains, stage 
9 Jar meeting, to offer or suggest a panacea for coaches and crude river craft. Next, canals 
the ills of our transportation machine, but were built and in many sections canal boats 
York ve do feel that our observations will be ittempted to supplant the older carriers; 
; then came the railroads A stated by Ed- 
O ask should be given careful consideration wards: ‘Each newcomer found its place only 
whi n the shaping of the transportation legis- Wetitio: ye oe hee A tg a Tl ge 
ee tio? wa . x : . far "i ‘ - petution despite the tempering influence of 
:posed la which we hope will be forthcoming ater regulation, has been a persistent and 
rs | rom the next Congress. an outstanding characteristi of railroad 
ils of Government ownership of railroads H.W.R 2 estan wi iat ak Ocal A transportation 
‘ 1] : : : ° ° ’ - r 9 ° . ° . fs) iat " oD are e > 
an bY s still a very much alive public issue and oe, Re-electe esiden ° sala *, in wha we a. pe oo Se tattes 
4 h , . tages ) i se ‘re conomilé depression, e 
‘entra is something we must continue to fight : , face a transportation crisis, or impasse. From 
mpet with every resource at our command. The Associated Traffic this point of subnormal business volume we may unpleasantly recall 
” Clubs o wi ne as . » fie agains fn & , ine evi the preceding decade in which we practically doubled the nation’s in 
Jel of America has le ad the fight against this imp¢ nding evil vestment in transportation plants and facilities. The railroads increased 
luring the past year and intends to wage even a more vigorous their investment in excess of six billion dollars, adding to this the 
: oon ampaign against it in the near future. We feel that we will be many more billions that went into highways, waterways, and pipe 
1 Ca he oti pe cipga " So tl : . >, = ee , lines—exclusive of equipment The result was a total increase in in- 
1 fro! a to stimulate enough public sentiment in favor of continued vestment of $25,000,000,000. Net railway operating income has, since 
harges rivate ownership and operation to forever put a stop to these 1929, declined from $1,251,697,938 to less than a third of that in 1932, 
ffic t periodic recurrent demands for government ownership.” and amounted hes but $474,309,206 in 1933, and that at the neglect of 
Ry Secretary Fre loebbe ade s ‘ ements : maintenance which threatens the future efficiency of the rail carriers 
¢ New cretary Fre d A. Doebber made some announcem«e nts with In its annual report of 1932, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
ory iD espect to convention arrangements and said that at the open- referring to the very low earnings of that year, stated “In what 
rvic ig of the convention there were 550 registrations. Details of proportion the drastic decline in revenues is to be attributed re- 
servi ‘ . P ? 9 ™ spectivel oO >» business epression an 1e sharpened compet oO 
sffic t entertainment plans were given by N. S. Worrell, general pectively to the busin depression and the sharpened npetition 


rman of the local committee on arrangements. A huge 
the juet of flowers, presented by the Women’s Traffic Club of 
si Us Angeles, adorned the head table. 
The first business taken up was consideration of the amend- 


» same 


d from ment to the constitution increasing from 18 to 21 the number 

— (directors. It was adopted. 

ss re President Roe appointed a nominating committee consisting 

s from { T. B. Curtis, chairman, Messrs. Snow, Braden, Powers, How- 

fe rd, Schulten, Land, Hiner, and Miss Kentz. 

( 

withil Report of Directors 

oup on lenr > . iy . . . P 
enry A. almer, chairman, reported for the board of 

ectors, which, he said, had been in session all the previous 

ind most of whose action would come or had come before 
nvention in some other way. 

1 Fruit He said a committee composed of Messrs. Goodsill, Hull, 

nit and ind Seidl had been appointed to bring in recommendations six 

p. 530 fonths hence for expanding the association’s activities in view 


increased income expected from the sale of individual 





of other forms of transportation, it is impossible to state, but un- 
doubtedly the depression has been the dominant factor Ne 
the loss of business to motor vehicles and waterways 
will continue to be after the revival of business."”” Recent 
tions have revealed that pipe lines, unregulated motor carriers and 
the subsidized water carriers were each diverting a surprisingly large 
volume of traffic from the railroads. 


ve rtheless, 
serious and 
investiga- 


Railroads Suffer From Competition 


Yet many of our respected friends insisted that the railroads, like 
many other businesses, were but victims of the deression “Why 
shouldn't they suffer along with other businesses?’ they convincingly 
questioned. Witness the proposals for horizontal rate increases which 
left the competition out of account We entered the decade follow- 
ing the great World War convinced that the great tempo of business 
expansion in America would remain as in past decades Had not the 
freight traffic of our rail carriers increased from fifty to one hundred 
per cent each decade? Yet the speed of our expansion slowed down 


considerably during the twenties. The freight traffic increased but 
9 per cent in contrast to the 75 per cent of the preceding decade, and 
the passenger traffic declined almost 40 per cent We were victims 


of an uncritical and optimistic judgment of our industrial develop- 
ment and of our belief that our investment in competitive transpor- 
tation facilities would redound to the good of all. 

What, may we inquire, has been the substance of this persistent 
and strong faith in competition? No people have been more anxious 


- 


wana 
———— 


— 
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for good transportation than we Adequate, dependable, and quick of data is little, if any, better Absence of regulation has r¢ 
service, at low non-discriminatory rates, has been the objective of in the periodic breakdown of agreements, rate wars, heavy 
the shipping public of each community. A large volume of traffic and repeated getting together only to fall apart due to ruthles 
handled at low costs has been the goal of the railroads We believed petition The consequence is low net earnings or deficits a 
that competition was the surest way to stimulate expansion of trans use of ships whose average age is twenty-one years Regulat 
portation facilities; to serve the phenomenal development of our nation; interstate motor vehicles and port to port water operations 
to insure low rates; and to insure efficient service We were so sure to be essential to the future welfare of the competitors in these 
of it that, until very recently, the public policy has been not only Where there is no state commission to restrict the nur 
to permit, but, in fact, to compel and stimulate competition among common carriers on the highways the results of competition ars 
railroads and between the railroads and other forms of transportation disastrous to responsible service than was ever the case in rai 

After all, it is doubtful if our railroad network would have devel portation The apparent impossibility of obtaining effective 
oped so rapidly from 1830 to 1880 in the absence of unrestrained com- over the contract and private motor vans which carry most 
petition Furthermore, no careful student can deny the drive that motor freight is the most disconcerting aspect of this competit 
competition affords in producing aggressive and progressive measures The public provides the right of way, so that, with a small 
in transportation, or in any other business To the shipper it has payment on a used truck or two, a motor service is established 
always served as an indispensable whip to hold over the backs of the need of so little capital opens this field to many an irresponsibl 
railroads and others fh getting lower rates and better service. To the ator No shipper knows whether his rate is higher or lower 
railroad# it has afforded a chance to prove superiority and to reap given day than that paid by his competitor The large shipper 
the rewards of great profits. However, the actual objective of the such goods as coal, grain, lumber, fresh fruits and veget 
railroad has been to obtain monopoly control over a given traffic and found by the investigation of the Federal Coordinator to gi 
not the preservation of the competition. If anything went wrong, lower rates than the smaller shippers 
such as discriminations in rates or services or the practice of un- 
sound financial policies, we were convinced that the fault could not The Issues 
be in the existence of excessive competition, Our sublime faith and The 
love for it has been much like that of the little darky who was suf- “e 
fering severe abdominal pains following the consumption of the better 
part of a large watermelon. When the doctor inquired of the mother 
what little Rastus had eaten she referred to the melon. ‘‘Ah, ha!’”’ 
said the physician, “I see. Too much watermelon.” “Oh, no, Doc,’ 
piped up Rastus, “not too much watermeon—just not enuf nigger.’’ 

All of us are more or less familiar with the extraordinary exten- . r than Dien irae : . ; +1 
sion of railroads that took place after the Civil War—a time, as privilege = des > _ in the long run, often directly 
Charles Francis Adams wrote, when we built railroads “from where to or ar at ‘a that A oy vdividual tne. 9 t — 
no one lived to where no one wanted to go.’ Yet the farmers and bm the MO pcre the | at A. ot ming oe , ~ a DT a Ang 
townspeople of those little western communities were thoroughly con ghee, = ons ! “ foe ‘ —— ra OW : 1 “9 io — re ; d *} P 
vinced that two railroads through their community were better than > Ses hse: all . = yt 4. L ge rd ~The hg comeek Goa ty the: 
one, despite the fact that there wasn’t sufficient traffic to make one ty ? eaten But aaah na Poses eh a te pend Dale inkaowad 2 +} 
pay at reasonable rates. When high rates and the favoring of larger of Our expe ne Fay and our needs? ‘In the aot analysis it is tl 
and more competitive centers and points farther west prevailed, they duct of tr ane ortatios aarvice which will best , 
were astonished and irate. The individual shipper naturally looked - 7 nie : ' ier, ae <i ‘ ¢ ‘ 

p - ; dustry and commerce at the lowest possible cost consistent wi 
at the matter from his own individual viewpoint He never stopped maintained facilities and sound credit standing of the carriers 
to realize that the ability of the carriers to provide him with good The e rrie cam so ret ulariv the raft aaeviein : : 
service at low rates depended upon non-competitive service at higher SO nsmag Boo yrierpysched : feds ; 
rates to many other shippers. Of course, being a true American, he ory o igh ened self mntere . ~—- — vo. Se 
would not have minded that, even though he should have realized it SOHO S86 8 tee SS New lm — preniiP nts. ee: 

Individual shippers were greatly benefited by and in some in Modern commerce, for example, requires that its incr 
stances fortunes resulted from this merciless discrimination in rates centage of merchandise traffic be given a completed transport 
which prevailed after railroads became sufficiently extensive to become Service serv ice comparable to the old siding-to-siding servi 
very competitive. Competition in transportation—unlike that which tween industrial plants This new merchandise servi So require 
prevails in the buying and selling of goods—is never complete. Some highway operations, efficient containers and, to make it finan 
one shipper or group of shippers is certain to be favored above others feasible oint facilities and joint operation Whatever the ney 
Competition in transportation we have always had, but perfect or mands may be for merchandise traffic or for its perishable traf 
complete competition in this field has never existed Even today a passenger traftic—which has also proved to be quite perishable 
small proportion of our shippers have equal access to more than one demands must be met If these improved services cannot be 
rail carrier. Competition tends to be more complete in other forms 
of transportation, especially in motor highway transportation But 
even here the chance for discrimination is not lacking. 


} 
ible 


issues in this problem of competitive policy re clear 
one hand, service, and on the other hand, cost The shipping 
wants the best service possible to meet modern commercial 
and that service at the lowest cost possible What the shipper 
wants, above all, is a rate lower than the other fellow's He 
competition, does he not, so he can bargain to advantage 
rates and service? What he is just now coming to see is tha 


meet the needs 


1 
| 


formed at low cost by financially sound companies and yet prs 
competition, then competition must give way to cooperation ar 


tegration 

The studies of the Federal Coordinator and others on the 
Return to Good Old Days of motor and rail carriers in terminal operation rather convir 
show that these improved services cannot be realized without a re 
tion in competition We are told that the road that we must f 
leads away from diffusion and complexity and toward concent 
and simplification Competitive advantage and individual ir 


Some of our friends in the field of transportation have felt that 
our present dilemma could be solved by a reduction of regulation 
and a partial or complete return to the wide open competition of the 
“good old days.” This all goes to show the fallibility of our memories must give place to a recognition of collective advantage for the 

Such outstanding men as the Federal Coordinator, the Honorable wre - : ; s > ; , A ‘ = 
Joseph B. Eastman, and Mr. Bledsoe, president of the Atchison, To- @UStry of which a carrier is a part. Corporate pride must Bivé 

eps “ “4 e DI : uSON, to a frank facing of the economic and business facts 
peka and Santa Fe Railroad, have tried to disillusion us in this . 
matter. In an address delivered before the American Economic Asso Association of Railroads 
ciation in December, 1931, Mr. Eastman recited a series of quotations 
from prominent persons and newspapers revealing the current bank Since this problem was assigned to me by your chairma 
rupt and poor conditions of our railroads during the eighties and organization known as the Association of American Railroad 
nineties Among the points revealed in these quotations were the been formed It “probably will prove to be,’’ as Mr. Samuel O. D 
following puts it, ‘fone of the most important events in railroad history | 

That in 1891 eighteen out of the twenty-two railway companies editor of Railroad Data referred to the fact that the present 
Which at that time crossed the Illinois Central had passed into the tion of the railroads as well as their future part in the econonm 
hands of the receivers since 1874; that by 18938 ‘‘millions of dollars growth of the country calls for inspiring leadership and direct 
had been spent by railroads in compacts in futile attempts to regulate Which can be attained only through initiative and cooperation wit 
competition; and that 70 per cent of the railroad stock and 17 per the industry.” The platform adopted by the organization seer 
cent of the bonds paid nothing in 1895 meet this requirement Under the leadership of that great n 

When Mr. Bledsoe, in testifying for the Association of Railway vision and courage, Mr. John J. Pelley, the railroads of our 
Executives before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign should make a frontal attack on the present unprecedented « 
Commerce on January 29, 1932, was asked by Mr. Huddleston what tive conditions. 
perecentage the carriers would earn if the Commission would permit When we read in the recent financial reports that 67.4 
the carriers to charge whatever they liked, he replied 5 “You mean of our railroads for the first seven months of 1934 found the 
to turn every railroad loose to charge what it saw fit I think it operating at a deficit, it is time action be taken Is it going 
would bring pandemonium. Upon Mr. Huddleston’s further insist sist of negative and futile attempts to free the railroads fron 
ence that he estimate a percentage of earnings, Mr Bledsoe added: prehensive regulation, to set up barriers against the new comp 
“It would be very much less than they are earning now.’ ; of the railroads, or to bring about a general increase in the rate 

It was brought out by Mr. Eastman in the address referred to Sober reflection over the developments since the passage 
that ‘from the time when public regulation began it was directed Hepburn act in 1906 should convince us that the public will 
quite as much against the evils of competition as against evils result SAY Common sense tells us that the shipper has the right 
ing from monopoly.’ cheapest and most efficient service obtainable He cannot be ex 

The resuits of unrestrained competition have been Discrimina to suspend his choice until motor and water carriers pay a 
tion in rates and services and financial ruin for the carriers It does scale of wages and are subject to a comparable degree of regu 
not necessarily follow that unregulated competition among other Enlightened self-interest rather would indicate the desirabilit 
carriers of another agency of transportation among the various agen- accepting the leadership of the division of traffic of the ass 
cies would work havoc in just the same way that it did among the of railroads to eliminate that con petition among railroad 
railroads. However, is there any reason to expect the final results that makes them susceptible to the adoption of rates whic! 
to be other than wasteful duplication of facilities and services and certain large shippers and communities to the great detriment of 
the financial ruin of many of the more responsible carriers? There earning capacity. 
would be no assurance that the free-for-all fight would cause each ; ath —s ie , in ss 
form of transportation to retire to its own particular field. The I would also seem desirable to realize at the earliest oor 
ability of a carrier to base competition rates on out-of-pocket costs, mome n the economies of investment and operation which on maior 
to pay wages far below those given to the employes of the other reajized with _Joint development of terminal facilities in all I rw 
road, or irresponsibility in charging rates and rendering service would a i gn =— s, = eee tn dives ak Te “- 

: ‘ ¢ Lam ‘ , 3 » ioe ‘ ocal 1 an assence eri 0 ; ne Slit i Lille 
in many instances likely decide the issue research of the Association of American Railroads or the pro 
Unregulated Agencies No Better Off transportation institute, using the valuable data made availa) 
the staff of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, should 
the most practicable and effective way of realizing these econ 


During the past decade the competition among rail, motor and 
water lines has been particularly intense in the carrying of merchan- 
dise freight. The motor and water carriers have taken much of the Equalization of Regulation 
traffic that formerly went to the railroads Yet, according to the . 
report to Congress of the research staff of the Federal Coordinator However, it is not contrary to the publiec’s interest that, 
of Transportation (Senate Document No. 119), the highway carriers, same time, the railroads demand that a condition of equality 
in 1932, earned an average of but 2 per cent on their investment petition be made possible by the complete abandonment Oo! 
Their operation ratio was 99 per cent. This, certainly, is not a desir- nomic aids and subsidies and the development of comparable 
able or sound financial condition. schemes of taxation and regulation of other carriers Even this mus 

The status of the water carriers as revealed from the same source be approached in a fair and statesmanlike manner which makes 


mie- 


ut the 












October 20, 1934 


lear that there is no desire to frustrate the development of any val- 
ible form of transportation 
operation of the railroads in those operations where greatest 


mies and improvements of service are possible need not deprive 
While 


ers of a desirable and healthful competitive situation. 
’ nifeation in terminal operations would have to be extensive, com- 
in long-distance trunk line operation between important cen- 
¢ ild be preserved. There is every reason to expect that the 
ited rail-motor service of the future will in every section of 
tion face the competition of an all-motor service, which through 
hange of freight will give service between any two points. 
mpetition in transportation is at its best between unlike agen- 
which compete On an equal basis. It gives the shipper a variety 
) of services. It would not necessitate the duplication of heavy invest- 
| ment in identical facilities. The duplicaton of services would prob- 
; . net be such as to seriously endanger the credit standing and 
: of service of railroads or a limited number of motor or wate! 





he old common law of common carriers allowed the kings to 

f grant of prescription to protect the ferryman “If the owner 
were not allowed a monopoly,” we read, “he cannot keep the ferry 
a way useful to the public.’ Yet the courts of the time refused to 


der it an exclusive transportation monopoly. Today cooperaion 

i unification of rail carriers, where duplication of facilities and 
services are greatest, are necessary to Keep the railroad useful to 
he public, 

Il am perfectly aware of the fact that this new competitive pro- 
gram would constitute the most severe adjustment that any great 
vant industry has ever faced It would involve literally thousands of 
djustments in organization, rates and services which to individual 
railroads and shippers would appear almost impossible 

There can be no sudden revolution in transportation operations. 

carefully thought out plans which take us in the right direction 
d be followed. ° 

Pograms or policies that would not recognize the importance of 
reserving so far aS possible existing trade channels, management 
ntrols and corporate investments would not properly interpret public 
terest Furthermore, while these adjustments are being made, the 
, ow of traffic must not be paralyzed or even impaired We cannot 
shuffle our facilities into one grand heap and then set them up accord- 
ng to an idealistic pattern Cool thinking is just as imperative in 


crisis as is vision For example, we must not adopt a plausible 
‘ i more or less arbitrary program of consolidation, whether it is 
e Prince plan of corporate control or any other plan. We must 


nply seek and pursue better ways of doing things 
. We must proceed from the angle of more economic operation. We 
have heard that old adage that ‘‘what is best for the greatest numbe! 

s the law We hope it will be so in transportation 


The address was discussed from the floor by Mr. Braden, 


» a Mr. Young and Professor Sorrell. 

Committee Reports 
Harkrader, 
committee. He said 


chairman, re- 
there were 


At the afternoon session, T. T. 
ported for the membership 


still 57 member clubs, one—the Harbor Traffic Club, of Los 
ngeles—having been lost, and one—the Traffic Club of Char- 
3 lotte, N. C.—having been gained. There were now, he said, 


‘ 261 sustaining individual members at five dollars a year each. 
nter The report of the finance committee, Walter Bockstahler, 
- chairman, showed a balance in the treasury of $2,458. The dues 

ff member clubs, he said, just enabled the association to carry 
n its administrative work and the money obtained from sus- 
taining memberships would be used for expansion of educational 
work. 

D Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
1 ania, chairman of the committee on education and research, 
. reported that the board of directors the previous day had ap- 
ect propriated $300 additional for the work of his committee, con- 

t sisting chiefly of the preparation and distribution of the Traffic- 
gram, and had authorized a special issue of that publication to 

ntain an elaborate outline for a course in traffic management 

use by educational committees and study classes in the 
various clubs. He continued as follows: 

salvé “The activities of the committee since the last convention 
have been concentrated upon the collection and dissemination 
2 through the Trafficgram of material thought by the editor and 
those with whom he has consulted to be of possible interest and 


‘ 


f value to the members, and particularly to those associated with 

oe the educational programs of the member clubs. 
ect ‘Six numbers of the Trafficgram have been published and 
sent through the established channels of distribution to member 
lubs These numbers have contained articles dealing with 
trafic and transportation matters by prominent officers of the 
urriers \ssociated Traffic Clubs of America; comments upon outstand- 
e the Ing problems in the field of transportation and traffic manage- 
‘s ment, such as public and private ownership and operation; ref- 
tical erences to recent publications of possible interest to members; 
nae oe selected reading lists in subjects within the field of interest 


t} 


iose interested in broadening or deepening their technical 
general knowledge of transportation and traffic management; 
grams of clubs conducting educational work; brief items of 
fy leWs pertaining to the activities of officers and directors of 
mies ‘he Associated Traffic Clubs; and reprints of interesting and 
itormative selections from the publications of various member 


pr 
T 


: “Since our last report, the Bureau of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior, with whom negotia- 
ons were condueted for several months, early in the year, 


has decided not to publish as official documents the series of 
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reading courses in transportation and traffic management. The 
reason ascribed for the declination was.that the courses were 
deemed to be of commercial value and, as such, should be pub- 
lished by a commercial publisher. It has been decided, there 
fore, to publish occasional lists of readings upon various sub 
divisions of the field of traffic and transportation from time to 
time in the Trafficgram, so as to make these lists available 
without cost to members who may be interested. I shall be 
pleased to contribute these lists, if the members wish them 
Judging from the number of requests received for reading lists, 
there is a need for them. 

“In addition to the publication of the Trafficgram members 
of the committee have made addresses to traffic clubs, traffic 
study groups, classes in transportation and traffic management, 
business and civic clubs and associations and other bodies in- 
terested in our field. Several of the members have contributed 
publications to the literature of transportation and traffic man- 
agement. They have consulted with traffic clubs, with traffic 
study groups and with individuals pertaining to programs, de- 
bates, sources of information and other matters. 

“The Trafficgram and other activities of the committee are 
respectfully submitted to the officers, directors, and members 
for their critical appraisal and for suggestions for betterment 
An attempt has been made to mould it to conform to the criti 
cisms that have been expressed to the editor. How far he has 
succeeded in this respect is for you to decide. 

“Several suggestions should be made at this time: 


First: A gratifying number of member clubs have put the editor 
of the Trafficgram on their mailing lists for their publications and 
for their educational announcements Many of these have been re 
ceived regularly and some irregularly There are other traffic club 
publications from which interesting material could be gleaned which 
are not sent the editor. If the Trafficgram is to serve its function, 
the editor should be put on the mailing list for all publications, and 
he earnestly requests that this be done 

Second: Repeated efforts have been made to obtain short papers 
on traffic and transportation subjects from prominent officers and 
directors of the national organization and local clubs and from 
members. Some have generously responded with fine contributions 
Others have not. More contributions must be received if the Traffic- 
gram is to be a vital, interesting and valuable publication 

rhird Requests and appeals have been made for officers and 
directors of the national organization and local clubs and members 
to send to the editor a brief statement of their activities in speaking 
to organizations, publications, or other activities Some have re- 
sponded to the requests, but the response should be much more gen- 
eral if this department is to function 


The Public Trust Idea 


The second forma] address was made by Professor L. C. 
Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, on the subject, “The Pub- 
lic Trust Idea of Administration.” He was introduced by J. M. 
Fitzgerald, executive vice-president of the association, and 
spoke as follows: 


Your governing board selected as the central topic for discussion 
at this meeting “Economic Planning as Applied to Transportation.” 
Consideration of the role which competition should play in our trans- 
portation system is one important aspect of that issue The organ- 
ization of public authority, in so far as it assumes transport under- 
takings, constitutes another vital phase of the same problem To 
this latter phase belongs the subject which has been assigned to me 

At the outset I should perhaps restate the title to correspond 
more accurately to the concept intended Restated it would read ‘The 
Public Trust Idea of the Administration of Publicly Owned Public 
Utilities." I shall not stop to indulge in legal definitions of public 
utilities the concept s a changing one as regards the enterprises 
likely to be embraced within its purview. It certainly includes those 
types of enterprise that are conceived as serving the public generally 
and having an obligation to do so, and that tend toward monopoly 
or are conceived to be more economical in operation when they are 
organized as monopolies But it may also embrace some that are not 
regarded as possessing a monopoly. The term, of course, includes 
such local utilities as water supply, sewage disposal, electric light 
and power, gas, street railways; also railways, steam and interurban, 
pipe lines, telephones, common carriers on the highways, and possibly, 
too, common carriers on the domestic waterways It is clear that 
some of these public utilties are publicly owned and operated, while 
others are privately owned and operated subject to regulation by the 
state and federal governments. In the United States by far the 
larger part of these public utilities is privately owned and operated, 
but the percentage varies considerably in the different utilities. Gov- 
ernment ownership heavily predominates in water supply and sewage 
disposal; private ownership predominates in gas and electricity under- 
takings and overwhilmingly so in street railways As regards the 
remaining public utilities named, if we except bus services operated 
by municipally owned railway systems, private ownership and opera- 
tion are well nigh exclusive in the United States 

Not only is the line of demarcation between industries which are 
regarded as public utilities, and those not so regarded, a somewhat 
variable one, but also it is highly controversial which of these public 
utilities ought to be subjected to public ownership. The temper and 
experiences of one country or of a given economic epoch may incline 
reflective students to favor private ownership of such utilities, and 
at another time and place sentiment may incline toward public own- 
ership and operation. At the present time one segment of the pri- 
vately owned public utility industries in the United States has 
encountered considerable public opposition, due to certain develop- 
ments in finance that accompanied the electrical expansion of the 
last decade or so. It would be idle to deny that this attitude renders 
acceptance of public ownership somewhat easier At the same time 
considerable coubt has been expressed, both by those favoring govern- 
ment ownership and by those favoring private ownership as well, con- 
cerning the efficacy of the system of government regulation of 
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privately owned public utilities, which has been developed now over 
half a century Thoughtful students on both sides of the Atlantic 
have become increasingly skeptical of the system of private owner- 
ship under public regulation as applied to the public utility industries. 
It is inevitable that such a frame of mind toward any one part of 
the public utility field can quite easily extend toward other parts 
as well. 

It should also be recognized that thoughtful and candid students 
of the problem are aware of the dangers that seem inherent in gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of public utilities, especially those 
that are embraced under the idea of political domination. The older 
advocates of government ownership usually minimized these dangers, 
or tended to dismiss them from mind with the observation that they 
are no worse than those that lurk in private ownership of the public 
utilities. Therefore they were content that when such enterprises 
should be absorbed by the state, municipality, or the nation, they 
should be organized as bureaus of the governments concerned, Present 
day students of the problem, however, are inclined to inquire whether 
some better way of organizing such publicly owned public utilities 
may not be found; and they are inclined to accept the public trust 
as a possible answer to their inquiry. That is, they seek a means 
by which government ownership may be accepted, and at the same 
time the public utilities thus owned may be so stparated from the 
ordinary governmental activities that their administration may be 
freed from the political dangers that lurk in government operation. 
in the Subject 


Present Interest 


Therefore the present importance of this somewhat abstract 
question of business organization is twofold. 

First, although the public trust form of organization has prob- 
ably not been applied to state-owned long distance railways, it 
has been applied to various local undertakings abroad, and at 
least to two statewide enterprises in Great Britain. In the existing 
political ferment in this country, with the apparent willingness to 
tolerate new forms of social organization, students of transportation 
must recognize the possibility of transference of ideas from one field 
of enterprise to another, as well as from one country to another. 

Secondly, and more directly so far as this audience is concerned, 
this method of organizing government owned public utilities was sug- 
gested by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation in his report on 
the regulation of railroads, which was rendered last January. In brief 
he recommended that when the railroads should be taken over by 
the government they should be separately incorporated and should 
be administerd as a public trust. By this method of organization 
and administration he thought that some of the dangers inherent 
in government undertakings might be lessened. 

3efore launching into the discussion of the public trust method 
of organization one distincton should be clearly made. The present 
discussion is not whether government ownership of railroads or other 
forms of public utilities is desirable or undesirable. I have heretofore 
expressed my conviction that government ownership of the railways 
is not desirable at the present time and, furthermore, can be avoided, 
provided public policy is changed to promote confidence of private 
investors in rail transport, and provided further that a substantial 
improvement takes place in business conditions. But with that issue 
we are not now concerned. The question rather is this: Supposing 
that government ownership of the railways does at some future time 
become unavoidable, does the public trust method of organization 
offer a sound method for the administration of such publicly owned 
enterprises? Particuarly, does it seem probable that it would miti- 
gate the dangers of political control under political conditions now 
obtaining, and that seem likely to obtain in the future? The ques- 
tion of the desirability or undesirability of government ownership, 
and the question of the wisdom of the public trust form of organiza- 
tion, are thus two separate ones. One might be opposed to govern- 
ment ownership and yet believe that if it becomes necessary to accept 
that policy the public trust idea should be adopted Or conceivably 
one might desire government ownership of public utilities and find the 
public trust idea non-meritorious. 

There exists this bond of connection between the two questions, 
however. One of the arguments against government ownership of 
public utilities concerns the danger of political management of such 
enterprises. If it is true that the public trust can minimize this 
danger, to that degree one ground of opposition to government own- 
ership would be weakened. 


What, then, is a public trust as the term is employed in the dis- 
cussion of government-owned public utilities? Where has it been 
employed, and for what purposes? Upon what resaons do they rely 
who regard this method of organization as one superior to those em- 
ployed for the a‘ministration of other government activities? Is the 
evidence presently available sufficient to warrant a clear acceptance, 
or a clear rejection, of the claims of those who advocate this method? 

Let us turn first to certain examples of the public trust abroad 
and at home—at least to undertakings to which the term “public 
trust’ has been applied. 


Some Foreign Examples 


So far as I have been able to glean from British experience with 
this form of organization, the earlier, if not the earliest instances, 
are found in the organization of docks and harbors, of which the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, serving the port of Liverpool, and 
the London Port Authority may be taken as examples. Others more 
recently established in rather different fields are the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, established in 1926; the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, established in 1927; and the London Passenger Board, created 
in 1933 I trust you will bear with me during a brief description of 
certain of these undertakings, both to demonstrate the somewhat 
diverse character of the organizations effected and to assist in formu- 
lating an answer to the question concerning the essential nature of 
this device. 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board is a non-profit organization 
which was constituted by act of Parliament and assumed control over 
the accommodations of the port of Liverpool, January 1, 1858. It 
succeeded a dock committee form of control, which had been operating 
under the supervision of the Liverpool town council. The occasion 
for this change in method of administration seems to have been dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the users of the port facilities. The ship- 
ping and commercial interests in the port were paying dues for the 
use of such port facilities, and they felt that the rates and dues 
which they contributed for the port were being used to benefit the 
taxpayers in the town. Such disputes over the financing of municipal 
commercial enterprises are by no means rare on this side of the water. 

At present this board consists of twenty-eight members, who 
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serve without pay. Four are appointed by the Minister of Transport 
and twenty-four are elected by electors made > of payers of port 
rates and dues. Candidates for the elective membership of the boarg 
must reside within the city or customs port of Liverpool, or withi; 
a radius of fifty miles and must have paid to the board within one 
year preceding their election not less than £25 in rates on ships or 
goods. They are elected for terms of four years. Of the twenty-four 
elected members, twelve represent the steamship interests; two eac} 
the corn and cotton trades, and one each from the meat, genera) 
produce, timber, fruit, wool, provisions, sugar and chemical trad 
associations. Representation is maintained in this proportion The 
qualifications of the electors are that they must have paid to th 
board £10 in rates and dues in the preceding year. 

The board owns and operates dock properties; has 
port accommodations, with authority to regulate goods and 
traffic; can assess and collect dues and charges; marks, lights and 
maintains the channels; may construct new works and make improve 
ments It is financed principally through bond issues and can issu. 
debenture stocks and short-term promissory notes, Surplus revenues 
are applied to reduce rates and dues, to make renewals, extensions 
and improvements. It appears to be an autonomous financial bod 
with no recourse against the political community to make up deficits 


control over 


vessel 


The Port of London Authority 


The Port of London Authority was contituted by act of Parlia 
ment approved December 1908 It consists of twenty-eight men 
bers, eighteen of whom are elected from and by the payers of dues 
wharfingers and owners of river craft The payers of dues have votes 
proportional thereto; owners of river craft have voting power pro- 
portionate to their cwnership. The remaining ten members of the 
board are chosen as follows: One by the Admiralty; two by the Min- 
istry of Transport; two by the London County Council, being mem- 
bers thereof; two by the London County Council, being non-members 
of the same; one by the London City Corporation, being a member 
one by the same body, being a non-member; and one by Trinit 
House. (Trinity House is the organization charged with duties 
marking and lighting channels) The chairman and vice-chairma: 
are appointed by the Authority, but need not be members The A 
thority may pay salaries to the chairman, vice-chairman, and chair 
men of the committees, 

The Port Authority has 
transferred to it; to acquire and carry on any 
accommodations for the loading, unloadiing, warehousing of go 
in the port: to construct, equip and manage docks, wharves, jettic 
and railways in the port. The Port Authority apparently has b 
administrative authority over the properties it operates, and som: 
regulatory authority over private interests operating in the port 

Sir Joseph Broodbank, for eleven years chairman of the comn 
tee on docks and warehouses of the Port Authority, in his history of 
the Port of London, details the circumstances that led to the org: 
ization of the Port of Authority For many years the chief docks ha 
been in the hands of private commercial operators No one wW 
repsonsible for the development and improvement of the port as 
whole; nor were funds available for that purpose A parliament 
committee in 1902 reviewed conditions in the port, and submitted 
plans for its rehabilitation Tentatively these plans included pr 
visions for finanical guarantees by the city and county of Londo! 
and large representation in the Port Authority by reason of su 
guarantees In the plan finally adopted, however, the Port Authorit 
was constituted with financial autonomy, with power to sell stock 
and to fix its own rates and dues, subject to a right of appeal to the 
Ministry of Transport. The Port Authority acquired the private doc! 
interests by exchanging its own stock for the stocks of the privat 
companies, but the former stockholders of the private companies wert 
disfranchised, inasmuch as the right to elect the members of the 
Authority was vested as previously indicated. 


power to carry on the dock operati 
undertaking affording 


The London Passenger Transport Board 
The London Passenger Transport Board is one of the most recent 
example of a public trust, having been constituted by the Lond 
passenger transport act of 1933 I am indebted to Dr. K. G. Fenelo: 
whose discussion of the subiect in the Journal of the Instit 
Transport, July, 1934, submitted a brief resume of the factual 
uation 
This of five 


three 


board represents an amalgamation or transference 
railway companies, fourteen municipally owned tramways, 
company owned tramways, sixty-six bus and coach companies, 45 
well as some miscellaneous properties The magnitude of this enter- 
prise may be judged from the fact that the capital stocks issued for 
the transferred companies ggregates some £109,000,000 The 

was granted a monopoly of public road passenger transport over 4 
area of some 1,550 square miles, affecting some ten million persons 
A pooling arrangement has been effected between the London Pas 
senger Board and the suburban services of the railways 

This board is charged with the duty of 
transport in this area,.of extending and 
avoiding wasteful competitive services 
sustaining; fares and charges are to be 
revenue to meet all expenses and nay 
plaints concerning the rates and fares 
Rates Tribunal, 

The properties transferred to the board were partly private 
owned and partly public. The passenger act required the stockholders 
of the constituent companies to accept the stocks of the London Pas 
senger Board in return for their own stocks; that is, they were no! 
given the option of accepting stocks or demanding cash 


coordinating passenge! 
improving facilities 
The board is to be sé 
adjusted to yield sufficient 
dividends on the stocks, Cor 
may be taken to the Railwa) 


1S 


The method of selecting members of the board is interesting 
illustrating an extreme effort to insulate the undertaking 
political influence and domination. The stockholders of the under- 
taking are completely disfranchised; they have no voice in the selec 
tion of the board. The board consists of five trustees, who ar 
selected by nominating trustees. The nominating trustees are name 
in the London passenger act and are as follows: The chairman of the 
London Cunty Council: a representative of the London Traffix Ad- 
visory Committee; the chairman of the London Clearing Bankers, 
the president of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and the pres: 
ident of the Law Society. That is to say, the trustees are selecte 
neither by the stockholders nor by the government, but by a com- 
mittee who sustain no responsibility toward either the stockh riders 
nor the government. Once appointed the trustees cannot be remove® 
except by the Minister of Transport under circumstances which are 
described as being narrowly defined. The stockholders’ rights, 
action appear to be limited to moving for the appointment of 4 
receiver, if interest on the prior stocks is not paid at the due rate 
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e rate for three consecutive years. trust The Commission, however, declined to recommend nationaliza- 


three months, or interest on the common stock is not paid at organization of government owned railways in the form of a public tf 
tion, or to choose between four suggested methods of reorganizing } 


Other Foreign Examples 


transport services, quoting: : 
fhe three British examples just reviewed are essentially local “. . . since we have no experience on a large enough scale to 
es. On the other hand, the British Broadcasting Corporation guide us, though we cannot help observing that where anything of i 
the Central Electricity Board are nation-wide ufflities. Lack of this kind has been attempted in this country within recent years, ; 
forbids extended reference to either of these instances, but the Public Trust system appears to have been adopted.’’ ; 
se they do illustrate the application of the idea to a utility that In 1917 the Drayton-Acworth committee submitted a report to i 
cal, a brief statement of the activities and organization of the the Canadian government favoring acquisition by the government of : , 
al Electricity Board seems warranted. In this statement I shall the properties that have since been merged into the Canadian Na- i} i 
the account of Professor Marshall E. Dimmock, associate pro- tional System, and recommended vesting these properties in a self- 1] \ 
of political science in the University of Chicago, whose study, perpetuating board of five members, appointed initially by Par- j i 
h Public Utilities and National Development,"’ appeared in 1933 liament, to operate the government lines on a nonpolitical basis for the ' | 
he Central Electricity Board is organized primarily to carry out benefit of the people of Canada. (A. H. Smith, then president of the | Ny 
vork of concentrating energy in certain selected power stations New York Central, and the other member of the committee dis- ; 
f erecting high-tension main line transmission systems to con- sented concerning the policy of government ownership.) The roads : \j 
up these power stations into a _ national system The were acquired, but their management was vested in a board of 1 n 
does not own the generating stations and does not control dis- directors of fifteen members. ; i| ik 
n of energy. It does work in close connection with the Elec- Another Royal Commission was appointed again in 1931 to inves- : ¥ 
Planning Commission, which is the planning quasi-judicial tigate the ‘‘Railways and Transportation in Canada Its report, +} j 
rendered in 1932, again recommends the organization of the govern i - 
he Central Electricity Board is a public body, created by statute ment owned railways under a public trust, the essential] features 4 
financed by the issue of stock bearing no voting rights The of which are the following Replace the board of directors with i| 
holdeis, therefore, have no control over policy. The principal of | three trustees appointed by the Governor in Council, with all the A i 
nterest on the stock may be guaranteed, but have not been guar- powers of the present board to operate the system. They propose +] 19 
1 by the treasury; but if they are so guaranteed that fact does disqualification of Senators, Members of the House of Commons, ik 
ive the government any additional supervisory rights. The board and persons having within five years held office or place of profit \ 
make its own arrangements with the electricity supply under- under the Crown in the right of the Dominion of Canada, or the : 1 
kings, can fix its own tariffs, and control absolutely its own admin- provinces. Vacancies among the trustees were to be filled from ’ i 
trative organization. The Minister of Transport appoints the seven a panel of eight to be named by the remaining trustees. The ; it 
trustees The first board appointed in 1927 had three members from trustees should serve seven years the chairman should give his 1} \} 
tricity supply industries, two from shipbuilding, while the re- full time to the office; and all trustees should be paid salaries com- ' i 
ning two represented local government, commerce, industry, labor, mensurate with the duties and responsibilities assumed Only per- ; i 
nd transport. Professor Dimmock offers the comment that the sons of proved business skill and capacity should be eligible to be Hi \ 
| rd is a singular type of organization in which is combined public trustees The annual budget should be under the control of the i 
and elimination of profit making with a large measure of trustees; Parliament should vote annually the sums necessary to 
ependence in operation; and that it is generally regarded as a model meet recurring deficits; and the trustees should report to Par- 1 
of public utility trust liament annually. It recommended a continuous audit of the ac- j 
Instances in the United States—the Boston Elevated Railways counts of the system by independent auditors appointed by Par- | 
liament from a list or panel drawn up by the trustees. The trus : 
In the United States the Port of New York Authority and the tees should appear before Parliament to. give information and i} ¢ 
Boston Elevated Railways are most frequently cited as instances answer questions; but in the interest of discipline it was recom- : 
f the public trust form of organizing public utilities. The Port of mended that officials in charge of operations should not be asked ; 
New York Authority was formed in 1921 as a result of a joint com- to appear for examination (See pages 63-4 of the Report) The ' i} 
between the states of New York and New Jersey; and is ad- chief operating official should be appointed by, and answerable to, ; } 
stered by trustees, half of whom are appointed by New York, the trustees and not to the Parliament. : ' 
half by New Jersey It is an autonomous district financially I have already referred to the suggestion advanced by the Fed- : i 
iking, though initially both states assumed responsibility for eral Co-odinator, which briefly stated is as follows The railways ; 
expenses of operation to the amount of $100,000 annually. The Bos- would be owned by a corporation styled the United States Railways. 
n Elevated Railways was changed to a public trust form in 1918, They would be managed by a board of five (or, possibly, seven) 
therefore has been in operation for over 15 years. In the interest trustees, appointed by the President with the advice and consent of : ' 
brevity I shall confine my remarks to the latter only the Senate for terms of ten years, though initially the terms would : ; 
The franchise granted to the Elevated Company in 1897, at the vary in order to prevent expiration of more than one term in any 
tence of the promoters, included a provision for a 5 cent fare. year The trustees would serve under a declaration of trust solemnly ) 
rently it was the idea of the promoters that the then downward worded, and binding them to operate the properties with sole regard 
lencies in the price level would continue; and that the inclusion for the public interest, as efficiently and economically as possible, : 
cent fare would protect the company against lower fares, and and without regard to political party considerations The railways § 
e the investment attractive to private capital. The expectations should be operated upon a self-sustaining basis so far as possible; ; 
erning the trend in the price level were not realized; the rising the government to meet deficiencies in earnings, but such appropri- 
rice level, coupled with the 5 cent fare limitation, increasingly made ations to be a charge against future earnings Trustees were to | : 
the financial condition of the elevated companies more precarious; have full control over all salaries and wages, subject to employe : 
a weenie doubly = when the war period caused costs to right of collective bargaining and to be prohibited from employing, j ; if 
pone Sea: wae ae See, Se Shae Teameetee Se an rears An Apes! discharging, promoting, or demoting any officer or employe at the : 
Th _ s . : Tr " . 'T*+ ~ : mitation followed solicitation of anv public or political party officer. Such public or 
>. ne report titled “Improved Transportation Facilities in the political party officers should be prohibited from such solicitation. 
I n Metropolitan District, rendered in December, 1926, sum- ag otal . 11s 
I , An advisory council is to be created to be consulted by the trus- 
es well the action that followed and the reasons therefor A ; - . . Ress - ] he advisory cou l embers 
f excerpt therefrom seems justified. tees upon questions of general policy—the advisory co neil mem ; 
7: , . to be unpaid but the trustees to receive the same salaries paid to 
The facts that confronted the legislature during the period of Justices of the Supreme Court 
ssion, 1916 and 1918, indicated conclusively that unless street | 
sportation service was to be interrupted entirely or seriously What Are the Essential Features of a Public Trust? 


led, some relief must be given; and it was under these cir- 


stances that the legislature finally consented to release the road [ have now presented briefly the essential features of several 


ts unexpired obligation to maintain a universal five-cent fare public trusts; enough instances, I trust, to warrant an effort to deter- 
mine the salient aspects of this form of business organization by 


The legislature recognized the essential right of the road to abstracting out the common elements in all of them 
ent « ieueenael aah ‘ ay tt em ~ -* yg — ne Fy At first sight it may perhaps appear that the elements of varia- 
~< ble. os ~ po a t - a ital te sat hor nent te ideé A, tion are more evident than the common ones Thus, if we choose 
—— io ae an " "perinant 7 “gelené co s Bm ge tL t le. the element of financial autonomy, we find examples in which it 
willing, owever, to pe ie p ate management o 1e Ele- matics , complete l “¢r 6CaSse j Spe j 
ed Company to determine what this rate should be, and it there- oe tically ae nplete; a other cases in which, especially in 
re became necessary to establish some form of public authority periods of adversity, the public trust undertaking is able to seek 
er the road’s operation in order to protect the one rider against shelter under the public purse. The boards of management range 
what m ght prove to be unreasonable charges Accordingly the in number from 28 to the dock authority cases cited to seven in 
illed public control act was passed by , the legislature of 1918 the Central Electricity Board, and five in the London Passenger 
the terms of which the entire control and management of the Board As regards the method of their selection, the cases cited 
pany’s affairs was taken out of the hands of its owners and illustrate election by users of the services, appointment by a cabi- 
net minister, by a chief executive of a state or nation, and choice : 


ed in charge of a board of five trustees, appointed by the gov- , : tal 4 ; board th: . a } Me 1th 
r with full authority to manage and operate the property and yy a& special appointing board that is responsible to no one for its 


fix the rate of fare to be charged accordingly to a predetermined Ction. In certain cases the trustees serve without remuneration; 
lla which should always insure sufficient revenues out of which in others they appear in the role of paid professional directors As 
Pay the actual operating and administrative costs, taxes, fixed regards their freedom to operate, they exemplify varying degrees 
harges, and other proper obligations of the road, and a reasonable of freedom from the executive and legislative branches of the gov- 
fixed at 6 per cent, upon the common stock of the company ernment. 
hich latter payment was deemed to be in the nature of a rental But diverse as the circumstances may be surrounding the crea- 
1 to the owners for the use of their property.” tion of these several trusts, they all appear to have certain uni- ; 


Tv) . 2 ; . r ies sctive, ve he tl ; to be e ve i 
The Act of 1918 provided for the accumulation of a reserve to a ~ ie ec , and even of the methods to be employed in 
t deficits revenues: whe arnings shou insufficie o CAIs x ° F 
le ‘ i s in revenue + he n € art ings hould be insuffic ic nt t 1. In general they all aim to preserve the advantages of private 
the costs of the service as thus defined, the deficit was to be +3 } ‘ ot we af ent 
i} ; ‘ ‘ . nore . : ~ £ enterprise along with public ownership of the enterprises them- 
tid by the state, and assessed against the cities and towns in wes That ivant quite largely conceived a large meas 
which the company should operate. The original act provided for a S®!V@5;. at Govantss® 3 4 , : po ~~ oo @ 











ten-year term; but in 1931 the governor signed a bill extending Ure of freedom to direct business activities without being subjected 
management and operation until 1959, and thereafter unless ‘© the interference of partisan politics, and freedom even from legal 
nated by two years’ notice. The terms of the lease were also restraints that_ are usually conceived to be proper for ordinary 
evised, including a reduction in the dividend rate. If at any time 0vernment activities. Therefore, they seek to create a managerial 
e public operation continues a deficit occurs, the Metropolitan directorate that need not obey the dictates of party politicians, as 
trict Council is to determine whether higher fares shall be regards services, hiring, discharge, promotions, and_ salaries of 
ssed, or whether the deficit shall be horne by the taxpayers of personnel. — P 
the cities and towns served. An agreement also exists by which 2. They aim to create a large degree of financial autonomy, or 
he private owners agree to sell their properties to the state or any self regulation financially speaking The end sought is that the 
cal subdivision upon assumption by the latter of all the lia- enterprise may be self supporting as fully as possible; and that 
es, and payments of $105 per share on the common stock. the adverse effect upon incentive of recourse upon the public purse 
The British Royal Commission appointed to review the coordina- shall not exist. In certain cases the liability of the government for 
- ind development of transport rendered its final report in 1931. operating deficits cannot be denied; and provision is made therefor ; 
’ egards the railways, several proposals were before the commit- On the other hand, it is regarded as equally adverse in the effect 
ncluding nationalization; and one of these plans called for the upon efficiency, if the surpluses earned by such enterprises are 
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TRE STRY 


DEQUATE piers, modern equipment, 
spacious warehouses and a highly 
trained personnel make the services and 
facilities of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway at Lambert Point (Norfolk), 
Va., “the strongest link” between 
rail and water transportation. 
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EPRESENTATIVES of the 
railway's Foreign Freight Depart- 
ment are located in the principal cities 
of the country. They are always glad 
to be of service if you will call on them. 
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EST LINK 


HE rails of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway actually extend to shipside. 
Tracks run the full length of the piers 
enabling direct interchange between 
cars and ships, thus linking Precision 
Transportation with the ports of 

the world. 
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TEAMSHIP lines everywhere 
recognize Lambert Point as 

“the world’s greatest natural harbor”. 
Ships from all leading ports arrive and 
depart at regular and frequent intervals. 
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simply turned into the public treasury to make good losses from 
non-commercial activities of the government Hence, the public 
trust idea means self-support but that the enterprise shall not be 
used as a tax gatherer, 

3. It therefore follows that advocates of the public trust ad- 
ministration urge “service without profit,”” and “service at cost.’ 
as objectives In the senze of demanding self-support, but also 
demand.ng that such commercial enterprises s’all not become a 
source of taxes, the idea is intelligible. But the term “profit’’ is 
so loosely used in ordinary parlance to permit of a possibie mis- 
conception. The professional economist of course has a _ technical 
meaning for the term; but public usage inciudes not only true 
economic profit, but even return on invested cap tal and labor It 
requires emphasis that the instances of public trust reviewed in 
this discussion all contemplate returns of 44.—5—6 per cent on all of 
the capital invested; that such is regarded as part of the cost of 
operation; and that charges are to be adjusted to produce such 
returns just as far as_ possible. Doubtless the railroads of the 
nation collectively considered would be glad to forego profits if 
they could secure this return upon their invested capital. Further- 
more, if the public trust is to stand on its own feet entirely, it 
certainly must earn profits in good years in order to offset the 
losses of poor ones. The complete abolition of profits in public 
trust industries, i. e. returns over and above a fair rate of interest 
on invested capital, does not appear to be practicable. 

1. The public trusts completely disfranchise’ the private stock 
holder, even when they retain private financial interests. In no 
one of the cases reviewed is the private stockholder given a voice 
in the determination of the board of trustees For example, in the 
London Passenger Board and in t*e Boston Elevated cases the 
private stockholder continues to hold stocks, but the trustees are 
named by other groups It follows that the public trust form tends 
to obliterate the distinction between creditors and owners, so far 
as the fixed capital of the company is concerned. For in private 
corporation finance one of the prominent aspects of such financing 
is that the creditor, except in bankruptcy, has no right to select 
the directors, whereas generally speaking, the stockholcers do 
Now abolish the right of the stockholders to seeltct the directors, 
and treat the right to receive dividends as a part of the costs of 
operation just as is interest on the debt, and the distinction between 
bondholders and stockholders loses most of the force that it still 
retains This is perhaps the most striking difference between the 
private business corporation and the public trust type of admin- 
istration. 

5. As a corollary of this the public trust idea tends to weaken 
the idea of management responsible to ownership, and .to replace 
it with the idea of management responsible to some interpretation 
of the public welfare In some of these trusts, of course, the public 
through the government is in reality the owner, through having 
extinguished all private rights of ownership. In a sense, therefore, 
the government as trustee for the public holds the stock of the 
corporation; and as owner, therefore, chooses the directing trustees 
And yet even in th's case the idea of management responsible to the 
public welfare is regarded as uppermost rather than the idea of 
management responsible to the public as owner. 

6. Advocates of the public trust also tend to emphasize the idea 
that expertness rather than political qualifications shall always 
govern the selection of managers. They are keenly aware of the 
dangers of the spoils system, and they emphasize that the appoint- 
ing power, wherever it mav be lodged, must choose as managers 
only those who are truly qualified by training and capacity to man- 
age these public trust undertakings. 

It is perhaps unnecessary after the foregoing recital to dwell 
in extenso upon the advantages claimed for the public trust method 
of administration. Inasmuch as it seeks to approximate the methods 
of the private business corporation, the advantages claimed over 
that form of organization would not be very great. Some critics 
of private corporations do indeed question the functioning of stock- 
holders and directors, especially in large corporations, They point 
out that stockholders are usually as ignorant of the affairs of their 
corporation as voters are of public affairs; and that elected direc- 
tors are also remiss in their duties, as are the public servants who 
are elected and appointed to public office. Therefore, they question 

especially for the large public utility corporation—the advantage 
of uniting ownership with responsibility for selecting the manage- 
ment. Give the security holder his 5 or 6 per cent, they argue, and 
he cares little, generally speaking, about the management of the 
company. He disfranchises himself. Why complain if a de facto 
act is recognized and converted into a de jure situation” 

And yet the stockholders’ right of protest and control is there, 
and is exercised upon occasion The same argument can readily be 
advanced for disfranchising the voter in the democratic common- 
wealth In this respect the private business corporation, and the 
democratic state, and the labor union all face the same problem, 
namely, that of securing the efficient function of their stockholders, 
voters, and members. 

However, the advantages claimed for the public trust relate 
more to its superiority over administration by a government bureau, 
rather than alleged superiority over the private business corpora 
tion as a method of organizing enterprise. (In a sense it might be 
said that advocates of the trust claim advantage over private busi- 
ness as regards ownership; whereas the public trust gives an ad- 
vantage over government bureaus as a method of organization) 
Direction by trustees, in the selection of whom the representation 
idea can be employed, is regarded as superior to direction by a 
bureau chief; financial autonomy is better than financial integration 
with all the other activities of government; separate status is re 
garded as affording more of a bar to party political influences; 
accounting methods regarded as appropriate to the enterprise can 
be developed without hindrance from the general government ac- 
counting; freedom from civil service classifications and rules 1s 
regarded as advantageous in the administration of these commercial 
enterprises, and Congress can be relieved of the impossible task of 
attempting close supervision of them 


What Is the Conclusion? 


I have no dogmatic opinion to offer on this question. Among 
students of public administration one finds enthusiastic pronounce- 
ments in favor of the public trust, as the most likely method avail- 
able for reconciling public ownership and private administratfon 
benefits. Others are more cautious, and urge further experiment 
and study. Many statements have been made claiming that this or 
that public trust enterprise has enjoyed a_ long and successful 
career But the record is largely devoid of objective tests 

And many reasonable doubts exist concerning the problem. 
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Doubtless many students of economic and political conditions 
the United States wi.l doubt whether it is possible by any 
zaton device so to isolate such commercial undertakings 
government ownership that the disintegrating effects of p 
(partisan) will not make their presence felt in administration 

less than a complete change in the attitude of those who n 
political parties—certainly not merely a change in organ z 
will suffice to effect th’s result. They will observe that it is 
much the form of organization called the public trust that is 

cant, as it is two accompanying assumptions namely, that 
the really qual fied man shall be chosen for the position of 
and that, being appointed, the executive and legislative bra; 
of the government shall leave him free to administer the enter 
subject only to review as regards general policies. If these two assum, 
tions are not realized, the public trust will fail, no matter hoy 
intricate the machinery devised Opponents of government owne 
ship cognizant of American political traditions will doubt that th, 
first assumption is likely to be realized; and they will point to th; 
difficulty of defining general polices as making the second assum; 
tion difficult of realization, They wi!l doubtless continue to fe 
that the private business corporation, in spite of i's abuses, absente 
stockholders, and even absentee directors, is likely in the ong 

to be more capably admin’‘stered than a government owned ents 
prise, administered by a public trust owing allegiance to the 
defined concept of the public welfare. 

Organization students will likewise run against the difficulty 
reconci'ing that freedom necessary to avoid rolitical interference wi: 
real responsibility in the organization sense of the term. If the 
is so cons‘ituted as to be free from political influence, then how 
it be responsible to the public throvgh the government? And if jt 
made responsible to the public through the government, then how 
it be insulated arainst tndesirable political inflien-es in the n 
agement? It is a puzzling question, difficult to answer so long 
partisan politics continue to ccecupy the role in government they 

In conclusion may I offer you the following statement mad: 
Professor Dimmock after his study of Rritish public utilities 

“For the time being, the public vtility trust appears to hold ou 
most promise of preference in the future. This form of public utilit 
is capable of considerable variation. Moreover, it combines elements 
of socialization with aspects of private management, initiative. and 
elasticity, that shoild te preserved To say that the public utilit 
trust is the ideal form of public service undertaking, however, r 
quires more proof than has appeared so far 

“As the result of experience, it may be found that the pub! 
utility trust is too far removed from Parliament to be effective! 
criticized and controlled in matters relating to important finan 
and labor policies. This form of organization is exposed to the 
pressure of interest groups, with the result that log-rolling and per 
sonal influence are hard to avoid. An appointed body, with 
constituency to which it is effectively responsible, will be in danger 
of a dulled sensitiveness to public needs unless it is honestly 
carefully chosen. Salaries, fees, and overhead costs that the aver 
person would consider too high cannot be effectively prevente 
Moreover, the creation of public boards all of which possess important 
differences, may render the processes of popular control so complex 
and indirect that real responsibility will be lost The American sys 
tem of independent commissions suffers from this defect The Lar 
don Passenger Transport Board appears to be especially subject 
this possible weakness. Great Britain should hesitate a long time 
before seriously vitiating her most valuable constitutional principl 
real responsibility for power bestowed by public authority.” 


The address was discussed from the floor by Mr. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Burwell, Mr, Donahue, and Mr. Palmer. 


The Banquet 


A banquet was given the evening of the first day by the 
Columbus Transportation Club in honor of the association 
Over 600 were at table and the assembly was notable for order 
liness and close attention to the speakers. Both President Roe 
and Executive Vice-President Fitzgerald, who acted as _ toast: 
master, characterized it as outstanding in the annals of associa 
tion or traffic club dinners, both in the excellence of the appoint- 
ments and the good order maintained through a long program 

The invocation was delivered by the Rev. J. Harry Cotton, of 
the Broad Street Presbyterian church. President Fischer, of 
the Columbus Transportation Club, made a few opening remarks 
and introduced the toastmaster. An address of welcome was 
also made by Governor George White, of Ohio, and his daughter 
Mary Louise White, known in Columbus as “Miss Mary” was 
also introduced. j 


Aitchison Address 


The principal speaker was Clyde B. Aitchison, member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose subject was “Brit: 
ish Regulation of Transportation.” His paper was an exhaustive 
and scholarly treatment of the subject but he graciously and art: 
fully abbreviated it in delivery so as not to detain the audience 
The full text of his address follows: 


The parallelism in development of the British and America! 
systems of regulation of transportation prior to the World Wa! 
was inevitable and natural, since many factual and political pre 
mises were the same. There was a common legal concept of justice 
according to law: the common law applied in each country and 
shaped the form of railway enterprises. There was a general ac- 
ceptance of the policy of private ownership and operation There 
was a deep conviction that private operation and ownership might 
violate fundamental rights of others, and be to the detriment of 
the economic or political development of the nation, and there- 
fore administrative or quasi-judicial machinery was set up to pre- 
vent oppression and promote the general safety, adequacy, and 
equality of railway and other transport operations Prior to the 
war each country benefited by the experience of the other, 8° 
while the transport machines adapted themselves technically t 
varying needs by divergencies superficially striking, the legislative 
relations followed in a series of similar patterns. 

The British pre-war system of regulation may be divided int 
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annually the sum required to make up the guaranteed revenue, 
based on the net revenue for 1913, and this income was available 
for interest and dividends. 

Simple as was this basis, difficulties developed due to mounting 
costs and labor scarcity, which led to considerable amendment 
When the Armistice came, many matters were unsettled, which 
represented the accumuation of differences and uncertainties during 
four years. The expenses of governmental operation had increased 
enormously, and the emergency had dislocated all sound operating 
practice and methods. Changes in the value of money and in con- 
ditions and demands of material men and railway servants changed 
the aspect of the bargain which had seemed to be so beneficial for 
the government in 1914 By the middle of the year 1919 it promised 
most serious embarrassment to the fiscal policy of the government. 
This emergency added to the difficulty attendant upon the heap 
of unliquidated compensation claims of the companies; it came to 
a head coincidently with the effect of concessions to strong demands 
of labor for better wages and shorter hours, During this period 


there was no general rate increase Passenger fares were increased 
one-half, in the endeavor to limit passenger traflic demands, but 
other rates had not been increased With acute hostilities ended, 


demobilization of the military forces and industry presented a 
difficult situation. Without a buffer the return of the roads to their 
owners under the pre-war statutory basis of rates, with claims un- 
settled, carrying sharply increased costs, and suddenly turned from 
a state of co-ordination into competing systems, would have meant 
ruin to the companies and possibly a grave national, financial, and 
industrial crisis It was recognized that two years at least would 
be necessary for orderly working out these difficulties. The war 
had absorbed the entire attention of the nation, and no future gen- 
eral railway policy had been formulated 

What must be done? The pre-war regulatory system had not 
been wholly satisfactory. A Select Committee on Transport, ap- 
pointed August 6, 1918, ‘‘for the purpose of considering what steps, 
if any, it is desirable to take to develop and improve the internal 
facilities for transport in the United Kingdom, to secure effective 
supervision and co-ordination, and to ensure that such develop- 
ments and improvements shall be adequate and suitable to meet 
the national requirements’’ reported in November, 1918 

1. That the organization of the transport agencies of the coun- 
try, and particularly of the railways, could not be allowed to return 
to its pre-war position. 

2. That the temporary arrangements for the control of railways 
and canals during the war would not be satisfactory as a perma- 
nent settlement 

3. That unification of the railway system, under suitable safe- 
guards, was desirable, whether the ownership should be in public 
or private hands. 

Certain courses indicated as consistent with these conclusions, 
but the Committee could not recommend whether there should be, 
in the first instance, (1) further amalgamations, as a step toward 
unification; (2) unification accompanied by private ownership and 
commercial management; or (3) unification by nationalization, fol- 
lowed by (a) establishment of a government department to manage 
the railways; (b) constitution of a board of management not directly 
represented in Parliament; or (4) lease of the system to one or 
more commercial companies 

Toward the end of 1918 there were indications that the Coali- 
tion government was veering toward a policy of nationalization 
About the end of February, 1919, the government brought in a Dill 
to establish a Ministry of Ways and Communications, which eventu- 
ally resulted in the creation of the Ministry of Transport Signifi 
cance may be attached to features of the bill which were abandoned 
during its slow progress through Parliament Originally the bill 
combined in a Minister all powers and duties of any government 
department in relation to railways; light railways; tramways; canals; 
Waterways, and inland navigation, and ancillay facilities; and also 
the supply of electricity The latter provision had to be withdrawn 
The bill continued the existing possession and control of railways 
for two years without further warrant, subject to a continuance 
of the arrangements already made for compensation As intro- 
duced, the bill empowered the Minister, under authority of an order 
in Council, to acquire by voluntary or compulsory process and als« 
to work transport properties under his jurisdiction, when he deemed 
acquisition was expedient for improving facilities for locomotion 
and transport, upon terms ascertained by agreement or by arbitra- 
tion This was opposed so strongly as an attempt to authorize 
nationalization in contravention of the terms of the purchase act 
of 1844, on faith of which 90 per cent of the lines had been con 
structed, that the Order in Council feature was withdrawn, in 
favor of a provision empowering possession in the name of the Crown 
of a railway undertaking, but only after a month's noti e, which 
could not te given until an advisory committee set up by the act 
had reported, if the matter were referred to that committee for 
its report. Great Britain was ready for rationalization, but not for 
nationalization 

The bill originally undertook to vest complete rate-making pow- 
ers in the Minister, notwithstanding any statutory provisions limit- 
ing such charges or increases, but so strong was the opposition of 
the traders—or shippers, as they would be called in America—that 
it forced the addition of a clause constituting a Rates Advisory 
Committee, to which any révision of such charges must first be 
referred for report. 


The Law of 1919 


Thus materially amended, with the ambitious program of the 
government much limited, the bill became law, August 15, 1919; 
and shortly thereafter the Ministry of Transport was set up 

The Railway Executive Committee, now obsolete, was suc- 
ceeced by a Railway Advisory Committee, consisting of twelve gen- 
eral managers and representatives of railway labor; while the com- 
panies set up a Standing Committee of General Managers to deal 
with ard protect the corporations in matters of concern to them 
It possessed no executive authority over any individual road 

The Ministry of Transport took over many functions from other 
depa tments, including those of the Railway Department of the 
joard of Trade The scheme of organization of the Ministry as 
first announced suggests tlhe nature of the functions The diver- 
sity of furctions compelled the Minister to set up eight principal 
officers, generally termed Directors-General, in addition to the con- 
sulting mec)anical engineer and the organization for Ireland. These 


departments were secretarial and legal mechanical engineering; 
civil engineering; development; traffic; finance and statistics; public 
safety and general purposes, and roads. The departments were 


divided into sections or branches, along lines related generally to 
the character of the transportation enterprises. Each department 
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Was provided with a secretariat, and its Assistant Secretary was 
charged with the duty of securing close co-operation between the 
sections of his department and with other departments. The fun 
tions as to railways, for example, were divided among some two 
dozen branches or sections, reporting to and dependent upon eight 
Assistant Secretaries for co-ordination, supervised by eight chiefs 
or Directors-General The Ministry was provided with a Parlia 
mentary Secretary, who formed the direct legislative point of con 
tact, and the Minister was a member of Parliament 

On the Rates Advisory Committee was a legal member, as 
Chairman, nominated by the Lord Chancellor; a representative of 
agricultural interests and one of trade, nominated by the Board 
of Trade; one representing labor nominated by the Minister of 
Labor; a railway officer as a representative of transport; and an 
additional member, an eminent railway economist, nominated by 
the Minister of Transport. To it the Minister referred three ques 
tions 

(1) The best means of obtaining at least 
tional annual revenue from traflic, so that the 
to be a charge upon the taxpayers 

(2) Increasing certain demurrage charges 

(3) The termination or modification of the practices of 
certain services free or at a nominal charge 

The initial report of the committee dealt only with 
and recommended increased charges, which were promptly approved 
by the Minister. The original estimate as to needed added revenue 
proving insufficient, the Minister then named 50, instead of 45 mil 
lion pounds, as necessary, 

The urgency of the situation compelled the Committee to recom 
mend 4s an interim adjustment a percentage increase, supplemented 
by certain flat rates of small amount The effect was to 
short distance rates, in comparison with rates for longer distance 
and the collection and delivery services It was concluded that 
the higher classes could bear a greater increase than the lower 
classes of commodities, but the increases were tempered by con- 
cessions for certain agricultural products Iixpressed in percentage 
the increases ranged from 25 to 100 per cent The committee as 
sumed no appreciable diminution of traffic would follow the ad 
vances The recommended increases became effective January 15, 
1920, after their approval by the Minister. Simultaneously it was 
intimated that the general revision of the rate structure would be 
undertaken at an early day. 

The Minister referred to the Committee, Feb. 6, 1920, the whole 
subject for advice and report as to (a) the principles which should 
govern, (b) the classification of merchandise traffic, and the rates 
to be charged for carriage and services; and (c) the rates for cat 
riage of goods on passenger trains Later this was broadened to 
cover certain special passenger fares and the workmen's rates, 
which were still on a pre-war basis 

The first adjustment, effective Jan. 15, 1920, proved wholly 
inadequate; and the annual deficit was indicated as at the rate of 
about 54,500,000 pounds per annum, equivalent to about a_ thou 
sand dollars a month per mile of line Again the fiscal policy of 
the government was imperiled. 
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Increase 


Rates Advisory Committee 


first straightened out the passenger 
tion, and, despite considerable Parliamentary opposition, increased 
fares were put in September 1, 1920, as to these special forms of 
tickets The report as to goods traffic was published August 13, 
1920 [ts conclusions were along a different line from the previous 
revision, and looked to a uniform percentage increase in lieu of 
the varying percentages of the first revision, with the announced 
purpose of preserving the pre-war relations. The railway companies 
and the majority of the traders were here in accord. S'pecial treat- 
ment was given to coal, coke, and patent fuel, amounting to an 
increase of about 103 per cent on the average; all other rates were 
doubled, with the addition of certain flat rate increases in some 
instances These increases became effective September 1, 1920, 
having first been approved by the Minister. 

In addition to the interim adjustments of rates and minor ad 
justments and studies, the Committee prosecuted an investigation 
lasting seven months, upon a reference by the Minister, as to the 
principles which should govern in rate-making, the classification, and 
rates to be charged The investigation was confined to the prin 
ciples which should govern. The report, dated December 22, 1920, 
appears to be the first thorough-going official statement of a 
of rate-making principles, and it had great influence upon 
lation which followed The committee concluded 

1. The present general scheme of railway rates 
tion and should be continued 

2. Increases in costs render necessary new adjustments of rates 
which involve sweeping away the maximum scales of rates and 
charges embodied in previous acts of Parliament 

3. For the future the principle of fixing maximum scales and 
allowing the railway companies to fix actual rates within those 
maximum scales should be abandoned, and the actual standard 
rates and tolls should be fixed by an independent Tribunal. 

1. The standard rates to and from a station should continue 
to be composed of a conveyance rate, with charges for station and 
service terminals when use is made by the trader of the station 
accommodation or the services. 

5. The rate to a private siding should continue to be composed 
of a conveyance. rate with a charge for accommodation provided 
and services rendered by the railway company at or in connection 
with the private siding. 

6. The conveyance rate should be a mileage rate per ton varying 
in an ascending scale according to the classification of the goods 
conveyed, a new classification being fixed either by the Rates Ad- 
visory Committee or by the new Tribunal to be set up 

7. The mileage rate should be upon the cumulative principle, 
with a descending scale of rates as the distance increases, the 
scales of distances being in blocks for 10, 20, 50, and 100 miles and 
over, to be fixed by the new Tribunal. 

8. The rate should be on the basis of continuous 
over lines of more than one railway company. 

9. A minimum charge should be continued for conveyance over 
a short distance, the distance to be determined by the new Tribunal, 
and whether for single or joint line application. 

10. The classification should be divided into a greater number of 
classes, and should take into account the quantity of goods consti- 
tuting a consignment. 

11. Exceptional (or commodity) rates can not be abolished, but 
as many as possible should be incorporated in the standard rates by 
the adoption of conditions as to quantity in the classifications. Such 
as cannot be so incorporated should be the subject of agreement 
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between the railway and the traders with right of an appeal to th, 
new Tribunal, but exceptional rates less than 10 per cent below th, 
analogous standard rate should be disallowed, and no exceptiona 
rate more than 40 per cent below the standard rate should be alloweg 
without express sanction of the Tribunal. 

12. The companies should be allowed to quote new exceptiona! 
rates, subject to reporting the same to the Ministry of Transport 
who should be empowered to refer any such rate to the new Tribuna| 
for allowance or disallowance 

13 \ll exceptional rates not used for more than a year should be 
treated as obsolete and cease; when made to meet water or other 
competition which has ceased, the rail exceptional rates should by 
abolished or increased to reasonable amounts 

14. Charges for collection and delivery should not be included 
in standard or exceptional rates, but the railway companies should 
be entitled to a reasonable charge for collection or delivery, diffe 
ences being subject to determination by the Tribunal. The con 
panies should not be bound to make delivery of goods to any trad: 
who is not willing that it should deliver the whole of the good 
consigned to him, but, subject to this provision, should be bound t 
make collection or delivery at all places where it holds itself oy 
as willing to collect or deliver the classes of traffic in question 

15. All rates fixed by the Tribunal should show separately the 
amount included for conveyance and terminals respectively In the 
case of exceptional rates not so fixed, an elaborate formula was sug 
gested whereby the railway company might disintegrate the rate, i, « 
determine and show separately how much of the rate is for cor 
veyance and how much for terminals respectively, or, in the case 
rates to or from private sidings, how much is for conveyance a 
how much for services rendered at or in connection with the privat 
siding 

16. The conditions upon which railway companies shall carr 
merchandise (other than dangerous goods) and livestock should bé 
determined by the Rates Advisory Committee or the Tribunal, su! 
ject to variation on application of the railway companies or a: 
sufficiently representative body of traders Any conditions so fixe 
should he deemed to be reasonable 

17. Different rates should be charged and contract provisions apy 
for goods conveyed at company’s risk and the owner's risk respect 
ively, When a substantial risk attaches to carriage. The differences 
the charges should be indicated in the classification The differenc 
in risk attaching to carrying livestock at companies’ risk or owners 
risk is not sufficient to justify fixing differing rates. 

18. The new Tribunal should consist of three permanent paid 
whole-time members, one experienced in railway business, one ex 
perienced in commercial or industrial affairs, and the chairman 
expertenced lawyer. In addition, a panel of railway men and als 
a panel of men actively employed in commercial or industrial affairs 
should be set up and, whenever required, one person from the railw 
panel and one person from th business panel should be added to the 
permanent members to constitute the Tribunal and should have 
vote on all questions arising 

19. The Tribunal should determine the classification of goods and 
the actual standard rates to be charged, and perform the other duties 
and exercise the functions indicated above 

20. The Tribunal should be directed so to fix in the first instance 
the standard rates as to provide that each of the railway companic 
or groups of railway companies shall with good management be 
enabled by charging such rates to earn sufficient revenue to pay al 
their costs, charges, and expenses, and to receive such a fair rate 
of profit as the act may indicate To secure such revenue the Tri 
bunal might require percentage increases in exceptional rates Si 
far as possible, rates should be uniform over all railways, but it ls 
doubtful wheher this can be effected 

21. The Tribunal should determine whether variations should be 
made subsequently in rates or fares, whether the variations should 
be upwards or downwards, generally, and whether as to the whole 
traffic or some particular traffic or class of traffic. The Tribuna 
should have power to vary the classifications, when making any 
such variation, and to direct that increases or decreases be made 
by way of percentage or otherwise in all or any class of exceptiona 
rates then in operation 

22 No limitation by way of maxima or otherwise should be 
placed upon any rates to be fixed by the Tribunal. The railways 
should be prohibited from charging rates above the standard rates 
fixed, but should be entitled to apply to the Trbiunal to increase 
the standard rates or any of them, and any sufficiently representa- 
tive body of traders should be entitled to apply to the Tribuna 
for reductions in rates 
23. Exceptional rates not subjected to the scrutiny and approva 
of the Tribunal might be changed, under a carefully worked-out 
plan, safeguarding the interests of the traders, and, as to rates 
approved by the Tribunal, of the railway companies, through appro 
priate applications before the Tribunal 

24. Local “Conferences” of railway men and traders should 
set up at the principal centers of trade to act as conciliation boards 
but should have no coercive powers 


he 
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Classification of Merchandise 


Rates Advisory Committee then turned to the classification 
of merchandise The railways proposed a new classification for mer- 
chandise carried by good trains, divided into 21 classes, instead of 
eight, as formerly, so arranged that rates applying to the various 
classes should be related in fixed proportions, in the expectation that 
these additional classes and their finer gradation would permit meré- 
ing many exceptional rates into the standard tariff. This inquiry 
was not completed when the Rates Advisory Committee was super- 
seded by the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

The Bill creating the Ministry of Transport was not consid- 
ered the acme of perfection by anyone. It passed because no one 
had anything better to suggest. It was an emergency measure born 
out of the necessities of the moment. The time for the return of 
the roads was at hand, but return unconditionally or forthright would 
have bankrupted the roads and plunged the country into a major 
financial crisis. Time for orderly decontrol was imperative; to 4¢- 
complish that, a new policy must be evolved and then translated 
into law No one had such a policy to put forward; the national 
ownership and operation pronouncements of certain members of the 
government obviously were both in disfavor and beyond the presen! 
financial abilities of the nation, Eventually a forced retreat saved 
the face of the goverment, but compelled the enthusiastic advocates 
of nationalization to defer the attempt to consummate their project 
The mounting costs of material and labor outran the quantity of 
traffic available to meet expenses, and subjected the nation, % 
operator of the railways and as guarantor of the agreed compensa- 
tion, to staggering, huge deficits. The rate structures were obsolete 
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to the was general acceptance of amalgamations as a means of lim The act in its remaining aspects required the railways to. be 
the he number of operating companies: to go on with 120 railway grouped into four new corporate systems, along longitudinal line 
ns 8 was unthinkable after the « ordinated operation during the and not later than July 1, 1923 The act provided for a greater | 
we wal But the proposals of the government outran publi standardization of equipment, accounting, and statistics While in | 
é to go along with them The Minister-designate went so no way guaranteeing railWay earning it announced a new policy i} | 
nal take the position that competit n was to go by the board regarding the general level of rate to the end that they should : I 
} rt ind that it was an unduly expensive luxury. The Bill per vield, under efficient and economical management in annual net le 
rderly evolution of a policy, and meantime supported the revenue equivalent to that of 1913, plus a stipulated return on sub } 
es | a continuance of the guaranties, while there was in sequent investments, and one-third of the amounts saved through ; 
1 be 1 reformation of the rate structure so as to make the rail amalgamations Any substantial exce over the standard revenue 7 
ther elf-supporting as q Kkly as possible deemed to indicate a permanent revenue condition sh ild be shared 
lid be e Bill fell short of actual nationalization; and thus displeased by the railways and the community the latter share to come ; 
i But centralized control in one political officer to such an through a general reduction in rate to absorb eighty per cent, and 
ided was aid to cap the climax of the numerous bureaucracies the remaining twenty to be awarded to the railways as a parmanent 
shou ictatorial authority which were reated overnight during the addition to the tandard revenue : 
CLLIT¢ ented days of the wat and ar ed the abhorrence of believers A rat Tribuna was cr ted in broad « cline omewhat milar \ 
regular order Nothing but a complete and arbitrary monopoly to the Interstate Commerce Commission but with more restricted i 
rade e the result of the Bill, according to these critics Many jurisdiction, having control over railway charges and general power to } 
BOK ore extreme eature of the Bill were jettisoned during its fix such reasonable rates a would enable the railw to earn the | . 
ind ‘ ifeguards were forced in, against the will of its protagon standard return The full powers of the Rate rribuna did not i} 
if prevent hasty or ill-advised action and to compel the Min come into complete effect until “the Appointed Day,” ultimately i| 
eek advice from some disinterested body which would give fixed as Janyary 1, 1928 ; i 
y the ffected a chance to be heard in the open The Act gave the administration no new powe! over railway i} it 
in the finances, and in this respect was a distinct victor for the railways 
Administration of Act as contrat to the propo f the White Paper Control over rall i i 
he dministration of the new act was attacked savagely Much wa TRANCE conus ee “o oe exercised vo Bn the : ed # ' we et | : 
‘ riticism was unfair but it was extremely vocal There were yy - ve ee ee ey of Partamer which i] i 
; isand multiplied petty exhibitions of fault-finding Mr As then became = ‘ } 
e an it the other end of the scale of responsibility, criticized the From the be inning of the railways there was a continuing e\ 
rive try in terms of measured severity for having done nothing lutionary peecwun Cs Seer tion The Railwa Act of 1921 com ' 
1 e on its back and contemplate the skies, ruminate over prob ‘the ed » tp Ae hay a lees sme - SS 
1d nd consider whether or not something might be done, and aEvesveS ey * t — eee ae iis oe 
a } process, carried on by experts at the publi expense, was pesca under the al — os be iad ve Brita ~. rac state the t} 
profligate wmexcu ble waste of the taxpayers money Such a ; aa act mb «6 i es, “ : an —"~ <M geen of record, know! : ’ 
ae voiced the of public confidence in the Ministry The as he Amalgamatior ri nal The tribunal wa t amalgamate 
v ant was & < lition of diverse political elements, which held 120 railways int fe it and its decisions were made final a to the ; : 
gz econon view The Minister was not wholly in step with acts, WIth Appeal On matiers of law, to the courts ind eventually 4 
| learues to the House of Lords The Minister of Transport in supporting the 
pect lune 1920, defending on the floor of the Commons his 1dmin pn sal for + ae my] Sieery rT « gamat n Dy the usual and familiar 1 
“ and replying ¢ the campaign of misrepresentation —_ ——— a to the benef and economile which would follow 
' i ft, as to his having “squandered the country's money,” the "Sructo® of competition to the minimum, pushed his claims to tx . 
ag ‘ ‘ n to detail the future railway policy of the government poms of reading the obituary of all ralwa ompetition The Act : f 
, vas not nationalization, he stated—when a point of orde! Fanon ne Bes Ih cmpleyment the ao aS US Caree + spp . 
e eX cc The govermment eader announced that the proposals in’ the My = ar = rectors, officers and employes to continuancs 
ez « el mer ould } cire af e Ye l le] Ds O ( ensi¢ 
A = eo Pa Pha _ he ott llated a White Paper, with The results of thé malgamation have been disappointing in that : 
Fr ; Minister oo ered } ever< criticisn of the war-time me S — b saeergip oe oe we . pats ae ; 2 I y } 1e. Phe case for : 
tle ent with the railway im] ir that the companies were is le - poate doy es on : e necessary Oo put it in 
itis enormou neo civotl ble iAims which he ! id to defend full on ene bbe — . BA teC N« — the " Cone cOrenee the 
0 wie andl : = . amazine development of road trat or oon to « ne 
— bs ene a al pre or from two to four hundred Administrativel\ the at Byes el was Bonner through bril : 
- ere recriminatior do not nterest : He appointed the liantly swift y vith little frict mn ind with but few ppeals to the : 
n Departmental Committee to examine the subject, which at arts, and ne Se nsuc ess! 1 rhere re still unamalgamated some : 
n 1921 made its report. In May, 192], an acrimonious discus One rheotee ty anc certain important properties operated jointly 
tance or the Colwyt! report in the House of Common was nipped » committees represent ne the constituent major systems , : i 
aeery he beginning by nnouncement of a provisional agreement for As indicated, the act of 1921 displaced the previou stem of reg : i} 
¥ ~~ ete ettlement by payment of sixty million pounds ind that ulation of charges It included a pseudo-recapture of excess-incomes ) ; 
~ a { ettlement would soon be embraced in a Railwa sill reat a ,Bussested b the Rates Advisors Committed already out } : 
rate hort atter the antic neement of t coming White Paper the lined here : ‘* “ oo Saves of the structure by the Rates : 
T: peared It followed the enactment of the Transportation Act Prib inal, and this ha been held from year to yeat 7 Ons : 
Re y several months nd bore the impress of the influence of from 1929 to 1934, has the st indard return been yielded cause 
ee (me! in Coneressional invest ition and determination We are offi lally stated a ) the depression of trade (2) tr com : 
. marize its proposals petition of other means of transport; and (3) reduced spending power 
: ! Hdatior of the railways ther tha lig il Ss of the population 
hi 1 London underg l tem) into a limited ba oe ee It is not the purpose to try to describe the British rate stru ; 
“- \ evel ture that would be oo large an undertaking, a a competent au 
~ tandardizatior pror ted 1 the government, of equipment thority has chal icterized both it and the American tructure as 
: f accounts and statisti« ’ most com ated P} ography, keen market competitior ind for { 
a. tercompany peration. and construe sa taal” ieeeneenlins Giant mer competition between numerous short railwa ) int for thi 
P be encouraged and promoted by the government situation in large par In general, it is made up of distance and 
\\ e making no g . tac of retur: atde shoutt be oh o spec al commodity (or exceptional’’) rates, either on a mileage 
d be evel to yleld a reasonable return based on some standard 88/8, or, a8.is more usual, from point to point. A special classifi 
ways fixed by Parliament; any exce should revert to the govern cation is provided for dangerous articles, In_ bull the documents 
rates for a development fund “for appropriate purposes in conne comprising the standard charges and classification are absurdly smal 
reast with transportation The « assi cation s very simple and ji related to 21 numbered | 
enta administrative control over rates individually should be set up pyc, ey oat Saprene minima go With the classes respectively The 
yuna ‘ to provide tability and flexibility in the interest of botl pte prescribed on distance basis are made to taper as distance 
ini ways and their patrons increases The principle of equal mileage rates applies: for impor 
t \s to finance, government supervision of capital funds of rail- tant bridges and tunnels there is an addition of constructive mileage : 
out ind cre on of adequate depreciation and renewals reserves Prior to the “Appointed Day (January 1, 1928), more than 77 
rate dividends per cent of the traflic was carried on exceptional rates r} pre 
I Bill to carry into effect the principles of the White Paper portion doubtless has not decreased 
é 1920 was not forthcoming for nearly ; “ar Mes i » i . 
ad be ( storm raged, The proposal were RA eo Rg a Me = Criticism of British System 
ard ts, to investor and to the traders But when the Bill There is universal criticism of the British system as unduly 
red, May 11 121 the ac e criticism subsided almost at complicated, particularly in view of the simplicity of the basis of 
In the meantime ny compromises had been reached: others charges made by competing highway carriers : 
made before the Bill became ul Act “Admittedly a measure . In order to better the condition of certain depressed industrie ; 
ris er nationalizatior it the same time it set up a type of organ following the complaints that railway rate were rippling then 
atic ntended to be capable, by its efficiency, of withstanding the further, the Local Government Act, 1929, relieved the railway of 7 
mer: f the nationali n enthusiasts (Sherrington. Economics per cent of the taxes due from them in respect of |! l rates, and 
be 9 |! Transport, 1, p. 249) Just as the centralization of control provided this exemption should be passed on to certain industries 
pA Minister nder the Act of 1919 reflected the then prevailing such ag the coal trade and agriculture, in the shape f rebates from 
tne de tenden toward intense centralization of authority in freight charges corresponding to the relief from rate The rebates 
ers als in time of great national emergency the Act of 1921 have amounted to several million pounds each one ind thus these 
yuiry I entralizing that authority is soon as the emergency lessened great sums have been passed from taxpayers directly to the indus 
pe and permanent policy could be contemplated merely followed the tries intended to be benefited. 
nsid- il path which was well marked in other nations (Pacifi There are two basic differences in the constitutional policy of 
i. er Co. v. Northwestern Pacific R. Co., 51 I. C. C. 788.) Great Britain and the United States (1) The supremacy of Par ' 
= Was evident that the pre-war stage was over, and that the liament, as contrasted with a Congress possessing only delegated 
—_ ements made possible or discovered during the war should powers; and (2) the complete absence in Great Brit 1 of any re- 
n id e lost The weak lines problem was to be met by absorption strictions such as are embodied in the due process of law and equal 
. ae arger systems Unquestionably one important motive was that protection of the laws amendments to our constitution The British 
1aJOr blic would be given consideration more effectually than when traditional acquiescence and acceptance of law is a third point of ; 
4 | was centralized in a single Minister These considerations difference. The division of the powers of government as between 
Ayer not mere theories the pregmatic method of experience showed the legislative, judicial, and the executive and administrative do« 
ee necessity, and they wer o clear that the government had to not play such a part in shaping the means of government in Great 
the them by law Britain as in America, since the legislature an make itself preme 
sen The Railways Act As Brvce points out, the Parliament is in effect the chief executive 
aved as well as a legislature A cabinet minister being a member of 
ates he Railways Act was n six parts reorganization of the rail Parliament, and dependent on its continued confidence for his sup 








ject, tem: regwulation of railways: railway charges: wages and con plis and for his continuance in office, he i particularly sensitive 
y ol of service; light railways;‘and general. Those portions which to its approbation or disapproval. He resigns on a request from the 

is e to decontrol and adjustments of compensation, and with the House of Commons, or else the country tries his case in a general 
nea ! 


f 


sm for deaing with labor questions, must be passed over election A member of the cabinet here is an executive officer, ; 
s time whose office, subject to the power of } : 


impeachment, is held at the 
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calls for the 


pleasure of the chief executive. When a House here 
rebuke from 


resignation of a cabinet officer, it draws a stinging 
the President, and is told to mind its own business. The judiciary 
in Great Britain has a high degree of independence, as here. It 
has viewed with open disfavor the growth of the practice of dele- 
gating legislative powers to cabinet members, but can do little but 
growl about “government by Whitehall’’ or “the new despotism” 
which has grown by leaps and bounds. The courts must enforce 
the law as Parliament makes it 

Pretty full use has been made of the scheme of 
legislative authority in recent road and rail acts. The British regu- 
latory scheme divorces the administrative and judicial functions. 
and lodges the former in the Ministry of Transport, the head of 
which changes with the Government, although the permanent 
retariat and technical personnel of the Ministry continues. The 
remaining regulatory functions are assigned either to the Rates 
Tribunal or the Railway and Canal Commission. The Ministry of 
Transport carries on tasks comparable to those performed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its Bureaus of Safety, Loco- 
motive Inspection, Service, Inquiry, Accounts, Statistics, the Tariff 
Section of the Bureau of Traffic, and the Bureau of Administration, 
other than the Docket Section. Nothing comparable to the Bureau 
of Valuation exists, although, for tax-rating purposes, a commercial 
valuation of the railways of Great Britain is made by a central body, 
the Railway Assessment Authority. 


delegation of 


sec- 


Railway Rates Tribunal 


court of record Appeals lie 
only on points of law. An 


The Railway Rates Tribunal is a 
from it to higher appellate courts, but 
American lawyer would call it a legislative court. It consists of 
three paid, full-time members, one an experienced lawyer, who is 
the president; and two who are experienced respectively in com- 
mercial affairs and railway business. There are standing panels 
for additional members of the Tribunal or to fill vacancies, as needed, 
but no particular call has been made for such added members 

The Rates Tribunal, while supreme in its sphere of jurisdiction 
and a most highly respected institution, reports annually to the 
Minister of Transport; and it must investigate and report to him 
on matters he may refer to it, but as to such matters the final 
responsibility for action lies with him. He furnishes the supplies 
and clerical staff of the Tribunal. Certainly this relation 
increase the dignity of the Tribunal, and with a less strong 
sonnel of members, might even imperil the independence and 
fulness of the court. 

The procedure before the Tribunal is 
titioner before the Interstate Commerce Commission would have 
little difficulty in quickly adapting his forensic habits to conform 
to the British model. Minor matters usually are decided from the 
bench. 

The Rates Tribunal exercises a comparatively narrow 
tion. To paraphrase in terms of the interstate commerce act, it 
enforces section 1, (5) and (6), and the amended section la. Four 
great results have been brought about, looking toward simplification 
and uniformity of charges (1) prescription of standard terms and 
conditions of carriage or merchandise; (2) a standard classification 
of goods; (3) a prescribed schedule of standard charges, based upon 
mileage, and (4) approval of a great many reductions in the standard 
charges under circumstances which warrant the establishment of 
“exceptional rates.’’ In the existing difficult circumstances, the 
Rates Tribunal has given the carriers a pretty free hand in making 
exceptional rates; and this has the acquiescence of the Ministry of 
Transport. 

The Tribunal is to fix “just and reasonable” 
formal definition of those terms. ‘‘Reasonable”’ 
as not being extortionate, and “‘just’’ to its fair relation to other 
rates, from other districts, or upon similar or other traffic. The 
railway rate-making policy recognizes , 


does not 
per- 


use- 


relatively simple; a prac- 


jurisdic- 


There is no 
rate 


rates 
refers to the 


“the value of the service” as 
the controlling element in determining whether rates are reasonable: 
rates which are compelled by competition are considered just. Cost 
accounting has not reached the technical standing that it has in 
this country. The “zone of reasonableness” is a refinement not yet 
reached. That rates may be wholly reasonable and yet be discrim- 
inatory or preferential is a novel doctrine, recognized when stated, 
but regarded as too subtle for practical use. 

There is no direct prohibition similar to the long-and-short-haul 
or aggregate-of-intermediates clauses of the interstate Commerce 
act, but the Tribunal may forbid a deviation from the principles of 
these clauses in particular cases. 

The annual reviews of the rate structure have consistently dis- 
closed deficiencies in net returns, but the railway companies have 
never made proposals for a betterment of the rate structure or 
suggested a basis which promises any improvement in their net 
returns. 

The historic Railway and Canal Commission still has certain 
duties with respect to rail carriers as to preference and prejudice 
in rates or service; and certain duties as to the adequacy of service 
facilities. However, it is generally assumed to be useless to attack 
before the Railway and Canal Commission as preferential or pre- 
judicial a rate which has been approved as reasonable by the Rates 
Tribunal Consequently the Commission now has little to do with 
the railways, and its principal duties are those which arise under 
the Mines Act. Its abolition was proposed in Parliament lately to 
save a few thousand pounds annually, but this budgetary economy) 
failed to raise enough interest in its favor, and promised sufficient 
opposition so that the proposal was allowed to slumber, and the 
Commission continues. 

The growth of motor problems essen- 
1928 the four 


transport has developed 
tially identical with those which so perplex us. In 
major railway companies obtained very considerable additions to 
their corporate powers, which made it lawful for them to “go on 
the road’ in competition with the organizations of motor vehicle 
operators, Primarily these powers were sought and conferred as a 
means of recovery of lost passenger traffic. The Air Transport Act 
of 1929 enabled the railways to anticipate and forestall opposition 
to the acquisition of such powers if delayed until independent enter- 
prise had come into the field, and the principal companies are act- 
ively interested in air enterprises supplementing their rail services 


Co-ordination Commission 


Develop- 
wide terms of reference Its 


In 1929 a Royal Commission on the Co-ordination and 
ment of Transport was set up, with 
three reports, which we cannot attempt to abstract, considerably 
shaped the Road Traffic Act of Aug. 1, 1930, and later legislation. 
It found that the British railways have suffered because they were 
pioneers in the great revclution in transport. It directed attention 
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to the fact that Parliament has exercised constant control Over thei; 
rates, the classification of goods, and the fares chargeable for pas. 
sengers Much of the parliamentary regulation ‘‘was desirable and 
necessary”’ in the case of an undertaking which enjoyed a virtua 
monopoly, but times have changed. 

“Much of the element of monopoly has now disappeared,” the 
report stated, ‘and we are tempted to wonder whether in the present 
circumstances regulation is not overdone in certain directions, Cer. 
tainly it proved a serious handicap to railways when they found them- 
selves faced with road competition which in striking contrast had 
been allowed to develop with an extraordinary lack of regulativs 
control, even from the very important point of view of pul 
safety.”’ 

The Royal certain criticisms of the railw; 
road’’ was the chief met! 
protect themselves against 
made for the bette: 


Commission voiced 
policies (1) While “getting on the 
adopted by the railway companies to 
road competition, and so far as the policy 
ordination of rail and road service was to be welcomed, it 
doubtful whether it was wise for them to expend large sun 
establish which might be in direct competition with 
business as railways Possibly such capital would be better apy; 
to the electrification of suburban lines. (2) Passenger train sched 
ules should be really overhauled and the service speeded up an 
made more convenient (3) Special fares should be released f 
irritating conditions and liberalized. (4) The railways should 
obliged to provide a seat for each passenger (5) Railways sh 
make a real endeavor to meet the requirements of trade, sucl 
the iron and steel industry, which definitely asked for improve 
ments in the way of larger wagons (6) It was a matter of 
prise that containers were not more generally used, and gre 
progress might be made in this direction. 

The competition between the British 
vehicles seems to be more equal than in 
reasons 


services 


y 


railways and the roa 
America for a number 


Road Tramsport Act 


1930, was of great import In dealing 


roads in much detail, it covere 


The Road Transport Act, 
with the subject of motors upon 
many usual in our state legislation, such as registratior 
maximum speed and weight of vehicles, safety in driving, 
of drivers, compulsory insurance, publication of passenger fare table 
and time cards, and the like Two phases are of particular interest 
(1) The attempt to. control the commercial use of the highways b 
common carriers or carriers of passengers, through a system of dis 
trict commissions, which issue certificates of conveniénce and neces- 
sity as to new services (other than contract carriers) and 
certain extent control minimum rates to insure reasonableness ar 
prevent wasteful competition with other forms of transport; and 
the authorization given to the railways to invest in road services 
to co-ordinate rail and road services. 

Since 1928 the railways had invested many millions in omnibus 
undertaki However, they retired from active competition w 
independent operators on the road, and effectuated a peace by the 
acquisition of a joint control with the pre-existing investors in the 
50-50 basis for rail and nonrail, and by putting the 
own road passenger equipment into the joint enterprise The equalit 
of interest was not a matter of chance; it was the result of mature 
consideration This permitted the closing of unimportant lines ar 
passenger stations, when an associated bus company could ade- 
quately serve the field. Co-ordination has ended the old-time con 
petition; aside from municipal services, the independent bus oper 
tions are comparatively unimportant. While the road investments 
the rail lines are doubtless profitable, the Rate Tribunal has a 
vised care in further extending them 

The same success has not been secured in minimizing the con 
petition between the goods haulers and the railways; that compe- 
tition continued to grow The licensing system has not functione 
a sufficient time to test it thoroughly as a means of achieving 
ordination How to reach the contract or private carriers was n 
solved by the 1930 Act. 

The enforcement of the Road Traffic Act headed in the Minister 
of Transport, through a system of appeals This feature develo; 
serious criticisms. As the Minister appointed the Traffic Commi 
sioners, in theory this made against complete independence on the 
part of both the original and appellate officers. The hearing was 
before a person deputized by the Minister, such as an Inspector 
there existed in such cases the complaint so forcefully voiced 
Lord Chief Justice Hewart against a system which permitted pro- 
ceedings to be heard by one person and decided by another, unknown 
to the litigants. Parliamentary pressure on the Minister at times 
must tend to upset his judicial poise. The general practice of 
British Government Department is to make decisions without laying 
down general prinicples. In contradistinction, independent agencies 
commonly give reasoned opinions, and thus evolves a body of gen- 
eral principles which stabilizes the law and gives consistent force to 
its policy, informs persons in advance of their action as to the 1 
eral natu of their rights and duties, and by holding the trier 
decider of the controversy to a reasoned statement for his determ- 
ination, insures that administration shall be one of laws, and not 0! 
men These criticisms are not mere conjectures as to what may 
transpire; they were responsibly made in respect of the particulat 
System under discussion 

Obviously the Road Act of 1930 did not supply the last word 
April 11, 1932, the Minister of Transport set up a conference ‘ 
rail and road transport, comprised of four representatives of the 
road transport agencies, and four of the railways, with a neutral 
chairman, Sir Arthur Salter, an eminent economist. Some four 
months later a unanimous report was forthcoming. 


subjects 


licensing 


bus lines, on a 


Salter Conference 


The Salter Conference considered three major subjects 
incidence of highway costs; (2) licensing and control; and (3) meas- 
ures to assist in equitable conditions for both classes of transport 
agencies After careful review, readjustment of the highwty costs 
among the users led to recommendations for heavy additional pay- 
ments for certain classes of road users An interesting feature was 
the discussion of the value of the “community use’’ of highways 
A licensing system was proposed for hauliers and ancillary users, 
coupled with conditions as to wages and service and maintenance 
of vehicles in fit condition. When considering the licensing of 
hauliers, the licensing authority would consider the existing trans- 
port facilities, but restrictions would be applied with great care 
and under some system for convenient and inexpensive appeals. !t 
was suggested that a Central Advisory Committee be set up to advise 
the Minister of Transport as to his instructions to the local licensin& 
authorities, and that this Commission should be available for con- 
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on by him as to the publication and control of rates. The report 
illy pointed to the need for a scientific inquiry, in the light 
experience of other countries, and the special conditions of 
n Great Britain, as to the most economical form of transport 
ch class of goods, e. g., up to what distance in each case road 
ort is the more economical, and beyond what point railway 
ort becames so; the best use and development of standardized 
ners and transshipment under different conditions, ete.; such 
iiry being, of course, ancillary to the practical experience of 
engaged in the transport industry itself These practical 
s remain unsolved in Great Britain. 
th the Royal Commission on Transport and the Salter Con- 
e reports were the targets of bitter criticism, and supported 
f warm defense But the reports did much to shape the 
nd Rail Traffic Act, 1933, which is the latest important piece 
egislation connected with the subject matter of the present 


Road and Rail Act 


e Road and Rail Act, 1933, met many of the objections of a 
ral nature to the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and carried forward 
ttempt to co-ordinate the various forms of transport It put 
ransport of goods by motor upon roads under a license system, 
certain farm and minor noncommercial vehicles, and pre- 
ed operating and labor conditions, and required designated rec- 
be kept by their owners Particularly in the case of public 
ted carriers, the licensing authority is to exercise his discre- 
marily with regard to the interests of the general public, 
t transport 


ling those of persons requiring, as well as providing, 
ties Instead of appeals to the Minister of Transport, an Appeal 
al was set up, appointed after consultation with the Lord 
ellor, the President of the Board of Trade, and Secretary of 
for Scotlitnd Provision was made for deputy members, for 
sory production of testimony, and for the remission of fees for 
applicants The regulations made by the Minister must be 
before both Houses of Parliament as soon as made, and are 
ect to annulment on the address of either house within twenty- 


egislative days The evident intent is stabilization of the 
e motor transport industry, but obviously cannot affect the 
ite irrier save by) ndirection The system in the long run 
rece out the inefficient, irresponsible, or immoral private oper- 


who has demoralized stable and sane competition, and place 
| a real cost of service basis 

is minor amendments to _ the Railways Act 1921, with 
t to railway regulation, have been noticed, or may be passed 


The right is given to ports to complain to the Railway and 





Commission of an undue disad ntage to which railways 

} subject them by reason of greed charges Another interest 
nbersome provision, provides for complaint to the Min 
Transport when agreed charges or exceptional rates are 

: 4 place coast-wise traffic at an undue or unfair disad 

r when such charges are nadequate, having regard to 

of the service afforded If the Minister, after consultation 

e Boar is of opinion that national interests prima 

re ire £ n of the complaint, he shall refer it to the 
Rates Tribunal for ts investigation and order In such 
eeding, the Minister is to call in as an additional member of the 


Tribunal a person named as a member of the standing ‘“‘ship- 





‘ m ted by the President of the Board of Trade 
ma sa |! of four members; so the President of the 
have a second, or casting vote—which, as he is always 
ember he sufficiently insure a decidedly legalisti 
the determina ns of the Tribunal 
Latest Legislative Word 
r is the latest legislative word from across the seas Mani- 
erimentation and evolution has not reached the final stage 
ime consolidation of competitive service goes on apace Under 


rnme! yressure the railways have been absorbing el yrin- 
Es t I I bi their prir 





competitors The several railway systems are bringing 
oney-pools of their competitive traffic, subjected to approval 
Minister of Tra ort after securing the advice of a special 

ttee always the s Tribunal—in each case 
1m} study has been silent as to development of relations be- 
the canals, the rails, and the government The process 





sorption ¢ anals by the railway companies has been supple- 
ted recently by more perfect ssociation of the canal companies, 
agreement for the pooling of competitive traffic between the 
d rail systems 
‘eneralizations are dangerous, particularly when made from such 
stance: if a modest appraisal of the situation might be made 
ild be that economic and political forces are combining to 
e transportation companie from the old railway companies as a 
with only a modicum of competition remaining, and with the 
nal businesses under the firm thumb of the Minister of Trans- 
s the delegated agent of Parliament in carrying out broad 
es to which it gives voice as the embodiment of the British 
Without pushing analogies too far, and certainly giving those 
hom these words may come in the United States full credit for 
v to remember and compare, it seems clear since the outbreak 
e World War Great Britain has faced much the same situa- 
the United States; nd harring the recent Road and Rail 
progress toward condensation of competitive 
ities of a wasteful character, that country is not much closer 
clear solution than the United States : 
One simple underlying economic fact universally complicates the 
em of reaching a common denominator through co-ordination 
railway is a complex machine. doing many kinds of business, 
fixed costs actually and relatively great, which do not vary 
the quantity of traffic The vroblem of distribution of its com- 
fixed costs is of utmost difficulty; in practice, it is met by differ- 
ine charges for service upon the principle of ‘“‘what the traffic 
bear” or ‘‘the value of the service.’’ In the case of a monopo- 
enterprise, such a basis works fairly well, and there is no diffi- 
in determining the value of the service to the patron. He 
ands that his charges be adjusted on this principle, with due 
ince for differing costs of service, with utmost nicety as com- 


i with those of his competitor or other persons But in the 
of a nonmonopolistic enterprise; such as a motor carrier, par- 
rly the private carrier, osts are easily ascertained, the fixed 


element becomes relatively less important, and the charges aré 


sted with particular reference to the direct cost of the immedi 
service This is inevitable, for the value of the service to any 
of user can rmever exceed the sum for which he could himself 
rm the service Fine gradations of classification or of charges 
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are impossible when conditions of free competition make it feasible 
for the patron readily to perform the service at a favorable cost, 
no matter what the value of the commodity transported may be, 
and without regard to the urgency for its movement The cost of 
carriage by private or contract vehicle tends to become the upper 
limit of the value of the service to the railway patron, and it 
directly limits the value of the service when performed by a com- 
mon carrier trucker If goods are of high grade, the shipper of 
trader will evade a demand imposed by a high classification basis 
of rates, and will transport by a cheaper road haulier The railway 
thus finds itself left with an ever lower character of traffic, but 
its fixed costs remain constant, and these it must endeavor to 
recoup from the business it can retain. In time this must become 
impossible The Sphinx has not answered this paradox. Great 
Britain has not solved it, and the failure of the elaborate rate struc- 
ture to promote stability and simplicity of railway rates and to 
yield the contemplated net return to the railways, indicates that 
the troubles which have attended like noble experiments in this 
country are by no means unique, and that they are due to some 
thing other than casual differences in the form nd extent of regu 
lation. 








Should U. S. Adopt Model 


The question arises whether the experience of Great Britain 
with a division of the regulatory functions between a cabinet men 
ber and various advisory courts or tribunals suggests that the United 
States should adapt its system to the British model This question 
has been raised periodically for at least thirty vears Every time 

the answer has been in the 
negative The question need not be asked until it is apparent that 
because of this difference in organization the British system has 
achieved a solution of the common problem which defective organiza- 
tion of the American system does not permit to be solved But 
Great Britain is still far from settlement of this baffling matter 
Nor is there evidence that the British system, by and large, has 
given greater satisfaction or commands greater confidence as a piecs 
of administrative machinery than does the American system The 
efficient and dignified functioning of the British regulatory tribunals 
commands the respectful admiration of their American colleagues, 
but skill in administration does not bear on the question of the best 
form of organization for administration The present British sys- 
tem took shape out of the exigencies of war. when concentration 
of authority and virtual dictatorship were accepted 
and instant action ard nqte ior obedience were imperative It 
was not a deliberately evolved plan, and today, with many of tl 
former powers of the Ministry taken away, it a house 


it has been investigated in Congress 





as necessary, 


which has 


been added to until its gables are as notable as its framework The 
checks and balances which have been introduced point to tn unwil 
ingness to tolerate possible bureaucratic methods or partisan control 


in matters which are of such a nature that administration must 
be patient and reasonable, and partisansh p excluded at whatever 
cost Beneath all this is the fundamental constitutional difference 


between Great Britair ind the United States expressed in the 
phrase, the supremacy of Parliament, and the widely different posi- 
tion of the British Minister and the American Secretary of an 
Executive Department Basicly, the question is whether the agency 
is to be responsible primarily to Congress, or to the Executive 
That question forces itself into attention in America but it has 
hardly theoretical interest when as in Great Britain the Minister is 
in effect, the arm of the Parliament which he is a member Rail 
way regulation, whether rates are being fixed or the rules of conduct 
prescribed for the future s primarily a legislative function, and 

is not executive or administrative The American regulating cor 


mission becomes the administrative 

the British Minister is of Parliament 
The experiences of the great nation which we have watched 

with sympathy show that the difficulties of the enormously important 


igent of the Congress, just as 





problen of fair relations between competing forms of transport 
their patrons, and the State, are not to be met b inv juggling of 
the forms administration, but that those difficulties lie far be 


neath the surface of laws or forms of their administration 


Officers Nominated 


In order that the delegates to the convention might have 
plenty of time to think about the matter before the time of the 
election of officers, set for the next morning, the nominating 
committee made its report at the dinner. 

President, H. W. Roe; secretary, F. A. Doebber: treasurer, 
W. T. Vandenburgh; executive vice-president, J. M. Fitzgerald, 
and vice-presidents, M. M. Goodsill, J. T. Saunders, H. S. Snow, 
and G. Floyd Wilson were all renominated. C. R. Musgrave, 
traffic vice-president, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, was also nominated for a _ vice-presidency. The 
following directors, whose term had expired, were renominated: 
T. C. Burwell, S. S. Buster, G. H. Evans, W. C. Hull, and E. A. 
Seidl. Four new nominations for directorships were: J. C 
Fitzwilson, vice-president, Southern Railway, New Orleans, La.: 
W. J. Fillingim, general southern freight agent, N. Y. N. H. & H. 
Railroad, Atlanta, Ga.; A. L. Peterson, traffic manager, Central 
Illinois Public Service, Springfield, Ill.; and F. E. Luebbe, traffic 
manager, Kroger Grocery and Bakery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

After the banquet there was dancing. 

At the Wednesday morning session of the convention the 
report of the nominating committee was read again and all the 
nominees were unanimously elected. 

President Roe, resuming the gavel as the newly-elected 
president, expressed his appreciation of the honor conferred on 
him and took occasion to thank the convention’s hosts and every- 
body concerned for making this one of the largest and most 
successful meetings the association had ever held. Only one 
convention had a larger registration and none a larger represen- 
tation of member clubs. Thanks for, and appreciation of, the 
local arrangements were later expressed in a resolution offered 
by Mr. Hull and adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Butler, chairman of the speakers’ committee, reported 
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that it was ready to supply speakers for club functions at almost 
any time and place, and he solicited additional names for his list. 


Club Activities 


For an hour or more the convention listened to delegates 
from various clubs discuss their individual problems or tell of 
what had been accomplished in their clubs. Several of them told 
of elaborate educational work and study classes. 

There was considerable interest displayed in a suggestion 
that the traffic clubs and the association itself should substitute 
“transportation” for ‘traffic’ in their names, by reason of the 
fact that they did not confine their attention to mere traffic 
questions and because the word “traffic” caused misapprehension 
in some quarters. 

Those who participated in this part of the program were: 
Messrs. Randall, Goodsill, Snow, Stock, Kornfield, Lucas, Burwell, 
Garrett, Seidl, Helm, Jones, Smith, Curtis, Hollopeter and Palmer, 
and Mrs. Seamer and Misses Kentz, Moore, Teebay and Wentz. 

Much praise was given to the association officers and com- 
mittees for aid and suggestions in club educational work, 

Invitations were received from New York, Cincinnat] and 
Norfolk-Portsmouth for the spring meeting of 1935; Indianapolis 
asked for the fall meeting that year. Los Angeles wants the 
spring meeting in 1936, and Dayton the 1936 fall meeting. Louis 
ville asked for a meeting any time, and the San Francisco 
invitation for a meeting in 1937 was renewed. 


Meeting of Directors 


Immediately after adjournment of the convention at noon, 
October 17, the new board of directors went into session. Henry 
A. Palmer was re-elected chairman. 

The invitation of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club for 
the next meeting was unanimously accepted, and Virginia Beach 
will be the meeting place next spring. The exact time was left 
to the executive committee, which will make all arrangements 
with the local club and the Virginia Beach hotels. 

Mr. Goodsill, chairman of the special committee appointed by 
the chairman of the board on Monday to bring in recommendation 
for enlarged activities by the association and means for pro- 
moting wider knowledge and better understanding of its work 
and purpose, submitted an extensive report full of specific sug 
gestions. It was referred to the executive committee with power 
to act, after copies of the report have been sent to all members 
of the board and opportunity has been given to them to express 
their views in detail. 

A motion that a committee of three be appointed to con- 
sider the matter of changing the association’s name _ to 
“The Associated Traffic and Transportation Clubs of America” 
was adopted and the chairman appointed Mr. Burwell of Decatur, 
Mr. Harkrader of New York and Mr. Schulten of Chicago to 
constitute the committee. 

Entertainment 


After adjournment, the members of the board were taken 
to the Columbus Country Club, where the other delegates and 
the ladies were already assembled, for a buffet luncheon and 
other entertainment. 

The ladies accompanying their husbands to the convention 
were not only present at the banquet and ball Tuesday evening 
but were entertained that day with a sight-seeing tour, luncheon 
at the Chase Tavern and later at tea at the governor’s mansion. 
There was also an informal reception at the Neil House Monday 
evening for such delegates and ladies as had arrived, given by 
the men of the Columbus Transportation Club and their wives. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The following resolution against government ownership of 
the railroads was unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory Board at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 15: 


Whereas, the question of private or government ownership and 
operation of railroads is one of the primary public topics of the day, 
and 

Whereas, we believe private initiative and enterprise will continue 
to furnish more satisfactory transportation in the interest of the 
general public than would or could be supplied under government 
ownership and operation; 

Be it therefore resolved by the Ohio Valley Transportation Ad- 
visory Board, in meeting assembled in Columbus, Ohio, Monday, 
October 15, 1934; 

That, the shipping public, in view of past experience under gov- 
ernment control and operation of railroads, compared with the present 
highly efficient operation under private control, believe it would be 
detrimental to our national commercial structure, to change the 
railroads from private to governmental control, ownership, admin- 
istration, or operation; 

That, all forms of transportation should be allowed to function 
under private ownership and control, with equalized opportunity: 

That, the present theory of private ownership and operation of 
the railroads be maintained, and so continued for the future; 

That, in view of the factors herein set forth, 

Be it further resolved, that the Ohio Valley Transportation Ad- 
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visory Board, wage an aggressive campaign in support of privat, 
ownership of railroads in the United States, and that copie of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the United States, th, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Honorable Joseph B. Eastma, 
members of the United States Senate committee on interstate co; 
merce, members of the House committee on interstate and forejg; 
commerce, memebrs of the Interstate Commrce Commission, and a 
other members of the Congress of the United States and all 
commissions from this board area, 

The committee that drafted the resolution was composed of 
Roy Carson, C. J. Neekamp, and J. G. Young. 

The resolution was adopted by the board after a luncheon 
given for it by the Columbus Transportation Club at the Nei] 
House, at which an address on the subject of government 
ownership was made by Henry A. Palmer, editor and manage; 
of the Traffic World and chairman of the board of directors of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, other officers of which, 
being in attendance at a directors’ meeting that day, wer 
seated at the head table. F. W. Fischer, president of the club, 
presided at the luncheon, after which he gave back the gave 
to R. H. Hagerman, general chairman of the advisory board 


ROPER ON TRANSPORTATION 


Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, delivered 
an address October 12 before the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce at Baltimore, Md., on the subject, “Transportation 
in the New Deal.” Commenting on land, sea and air transporta 
tion, he said we had reached that stage in our development when 
our transportation system must be considered from the view 
point of those factors which had proved permanently successful 
those elements that had proved unsuccessful and must be elimi 
nated, and those new factors which must be initiated to replac¢ 
those elements that have been discarded. He said one of th 
greatest problems in this era was that of working out a mor 
economical and effective distribution system. He said the solu 
tion of the distribution problem might be divided generally int 
two phases: that of the physcal movement of goods and that of 
creating and maintaining a proper structural system withi! 
which goods from producer to consumer will move with th 
greatest of facility and at a minimum of expense. 

Discussing the subsidy question he said study was being 
given to ways and means of reducing subsidies to the limit an 
then avoiding secret diplomacy in relation thereto—‘that is, we 
believe in exposing subsidies and calling them their right names 

To that end, continued he, with respect to the merchant 
marine, the department felt that subsidies should be definitely 
measured and arrived at through an analysis of four major 
factors: 

(1) The excess cost of construction in this country 

(2) The considerably higher cost of seamen and ot 
compared with foreign countries. 

(3) The subsidies given by foreign countries 
erators 

(4) The payment of subsidies for trade penetra 1 or trad 
velopment work 


“Since the transfer of the Shipping Board to the Department 
of Commerce as a regular Bureau of the Department, the Secr 
tary of Commerce is charged with the responsibility of foster 
ing the development of an American merchant marine,” said 
Mr. Roper. “This, along with the other administrative duties 
of the department in connection with the sea and air transporta 
tion, have led us to make a continuing study of this subject 

“The thoughtful student will recognize that railroads are 
still being regulated today upon the idea that the railroad is a 
monopoly. The monopolistic structure of railroad transportation 
in the two or three decades of railroad transportation just 
before and after the turn of the twentieth century led to the 
formation of a system ‘of rules and regulations to enable the 
proper protection and guidance of these monopolies for the 
benefit of the public. Since that time, however, there have 
grown up competitive services in bus, truck, inland waterways 
and air. We cannot expect to have a successful and effective 
transportation system until all of these factors are properly 
coordinated as to taxation, regulation, services and competitive 
right and their public responsibilities. 

“T believe the United States should have a merchant marine 
second to none in the world. ‘Our future success as a trading 
nation is dependent almost entirely upon our merchant marine 
development and the use of American bottoms for carrying 
American goods. The ultimate success of the reciprocal trade 
agreement treaties that are now being negotiated between the 
United States and other nations will depend, I belive, to a con- 
siderable extent upon the effectiveness of our merchant marine 
and in adapting the merchant marine to the requirements and 
necessities of the trade agreements. To illustrate, we shall 
endeavor to assist in getting American ships to call at all Latin 
American ports opened up by the reciprocal trade agreements. 
* * * 


“It is my hope that at the next session of Congress a leg! 
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lative program can be formulated and passed that will take 
the American merchant marine off the present unorganized 
status and put it on a business-like basis. 

There is also definitely involved in this program the very 
important question of safeguarding the lives of human beings 
ip the sea and in the air. 

For myself, I believe that our schools should be encouraged 
) put in courses of study that will properly increase the appre- 

tion among our people of a merchant marine and prepare our 
young men for this transportation service, more especially as 
related to the merchant marine, and that the wages of the 
crew should include the differential that will equal the difference 
in the cost or standard of living in this country as against that 
of the other countries with which we will be competing on the 
high seas. 

~ “The long-term future stability of our nation must depend, I 
elieye, upon an adequate, effective and properly coordinated 
transportation system that will safeguard present investments, 
make future investments more stable and secure and provide a 
program of the most efficient distribution facilities possible. 
Furthermore, construction of a shipping policy that will be fair, 
ver and above board, with no hidden diplomacy, will place our 
nternational trading on a constructive basis and help rather 
than hinder international understanding and promote peace and 
harmony among the nations.” 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 


Ooo Oe Oe Oe So So Oo Oe Oe - Oo OO OO 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Department.) Car- 
which delivered goods without authority of person from 
vhom they were received held liable. (Barr & Shoulberg vs. 


9° 


Yellow Taxi Corporation et al., 273 N. Y. Sup. 754). 








Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 


OOOO Oo 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
(District Court, W. D. Kentucky.) Construction of rate 
riff is question of law, and Interstate Commerce Commission's 
lecision, though having weight, does not bind courts. (W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co. et al. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co, et 
7 Fed. Sup. 593). 
Combination rule for computing rate where no published 
ough rates exist from point of origin to destination on lumber 
nd articles taking same rates held unambiguous, hence must 
construed as written.—lIbid. 

Legally established rate tariff has force of statute, and 
uld be similarly construed.—lIbid. 

Combination rule for computing rate where no published 
through rates exist from point of origin to destination on lumber 
nd articles taking same rates held inapplicable, according to 
plain language thereof, where lawfully published through rates 

in effect. 


N. |. T. Lk. ANNUAL MEETING 
rhe annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
November 14 and 15, with a meeting of the executive committee 
November 12 and 13. According to the League announcement, 
{ expected to be one of the most important meetings held 
that organization, particularly insofar, as proposed transpor- 
n legislation is concerned, in view of anticipated action at 
he hext Congress. 
\ luncheon will be held November 14, at which Co-ordinator 
eph B. Eastman will be the speaker. Friends of League 
members, as wéll, as representatives of the railroads, are 
ivited to the luncheon. 
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R. R. CREDIT CORPORATION 


Of the fifty-three roads to which loans have been made by 
The Railroad Credit Corporation in order to meet fixed interest 
obligations, 13 railroads have repaid their loans in full, while 
all the others have made reductions in the original amounts of 
their loans, according to the report of the Corporation submitted 
to its stockholders at their third annual meeting held in Wash- 
ington October 16. 

Total loans made by the Corporation to the fifty-three rail- 
roads amounted to $73,691,368. These loans have been reduced 
by $16,287,947, leaving a balance outstanding of $57,403,421. The 
amount of the loans paid in full by the 13 railroads totaled 
$4,282,318. 

The railroads turned over to the Corporation $75,422,410, 
representing the sums derived from the increased rates in the 
15 months’ period ended March 31, 1933, in which the pool was 
in effect. Liquidating distributions paid in cash or credited 
on obligations due the Corporation, together with refunds of all 
taxes paid on the revenues, have amounted to $19,482,195, re- 
ducing the contributions to $55,940,215. 

“Since June 1, 1933,” said Mr. E. G. Buckland, president of 
the Corporation, in the report to the stockholders, “the Cor- 
poration has been engaged in liquidating its affairs as rapidly 
as economic conditions permit. During the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1934, the Corporation made eight liquidating distribu- 
tions to participating carriers, aggregating $13,963,842.37, equiv- 
alent to 18 per cent of the net contributed fund, of which 
$6,157,371.20 were in cash, and $7,806,471.17 in credits on obli- 
gations due to the Corporation. The total liquidation to date 
amounts to $17,696,016.82, divided cash $7,697,422.50 and credits 
$9,998,594.32. 

“The Corporation did not make commercial loans as that 
term is generally understood. On the contrary, it made emer- 
gency loans which should be repaid, in whole or in part, prior 
to the maximum maturity date, if such action does not entail 
undue hardship on the borrower. The contributions of non- 
borrowers Were made at a distinct sacrifice, which may not 
properly be continued beyond the period of absolute necessity. 
This situation is further emphasized by the fact that the cost 
of debt service to the fund is nominal, being, currently, at the 
rate of 14% per cent per annum.” 

At the stockholders’ meeting the following were reelected 
members of the board of directors: F. W. Charske, chairman of 
the executive committee, Union Pacific System; P. E. Crowley, 
president, Rutland Railroad Company; G. M. Shriver, senior 
vice president, Baltimore and Ohio; A. J. County, vice president, 
Penasylvania; W. L. White, president, American Shore Line 
R. Jt. Assn.; E. G. Buckland, chairman of the board, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific; G. B. Elliott, president, Atlantic 
Coast Line; E. N. Brown, chairman of the executive committee, 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; L. A. Downs, president, Illinois 
Central; J. J. Pelley, president, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake and Ohio. 


NEW JERSEY SHIP CANAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Railroads serving the ports of New York and Philadelphia, 
by counsel often appearing before the Commission in rate and 
traffic matters, in a brief, have submitted to a special board of 
engineers of the army, reasons why they oppose the construc- 
tion across New Jersey, of a ship canal connecting the two ports, 
at an estimated cost of $240,000,000. Army engineers heretofore 
have estimated the cost at $210,000,000, exclusive of the right of 
way and disposal areas. 

In the first sentence of the brief the attorneys, A. H. Elder, 
J. L. Seager, H. A. Taylor, E. H. Burgess, C. C. Handy, Albert 
Ward and W. I. Woodcock, Jr., point out that the project has 
been advocated by a group of inland waterway enthusiasts for 
several decades. They also advise this special board, acting 
under direction of the committee on rivers and harbors of the 
House of Representatives, given last March, that the project has 
been repeatedly investigated by various groups of army engi- 
neers and that their general conclusion, on several occasions, 
has been that the project was not economically justified. 

The conclusions of the railroads are that the canal is not 
needed; that its possible use would not justify its costs: that it 
is not justified as a relief measure; that its construction would 
positively conflict with the public interest in that it would either 
enormously burden the taxpayer or that it would undermine the 
solvency of the railroads, to which the government, through the 
RFC and PWA, it is pointed out, up to September 1, had loaned 
$446,716,892 on account of the essential public functions rendered 
by them. 

“Owing in part to the depression, but largely to the failure 
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of both the federal government and the several states to provide 
for regulation of competing highway and water carriers,” says 
the brief, “and to the policies of both the federal government 
and the states in subsidizing highway and water carriers, the 
railroads, during the last four years have drifted into a pre- 
carious financial condition. 

“If the proposed canal were likely to be self sustaining, then 
the railroads concede that they would not, on their own account, 
have any right to complain of its construction, even if it would 
divert their business. What is here proposed, however, is the 
construction, with public funds, of a waterway which could not 
possibly pay for itself. What is at stake is not merely the 
private rights and interest represented by the railroads. On the 
contrary, as emphasized by President Roosevelt in his Salt Lake 
City speech, the railroad problem is ‘the problem of each and 
every ane of us.’ It follows that a project that could only suc- 
ceed by destroying railroad service and values would strike 
directly at the public welfare. 

“Moreover, it would be manifestly absurd for the federal 
government to lend hundreds of millions of dollars to the rail- 
roads for the purpose of assuring adequacy of rail transportation 
and, at the same time, finance a competing transportation agency 
which could only prosper by destroying railroad service and 
values.” 

The canal, as proposed, would extend from Raritan Bay to 
Bordentown, four miles below Trention, N. J., a distance of 31.5 
miles. The Delaware River approach to the canal would be 
26 miles long from Philadelphia to Bordentown and the total 
channel length 64.5 miles. The distance between Philadelphia 
and New York via the canal would be 87 miles. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 

Allotment of $825,000 to the Corps of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, for the construction of three by-passes in the Sag Channel, 
Cook county, Ill., was announced Oct. 18 by Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Ickes. 

This allotment was made possible as result of arrangements 
whereby the Sanitary District of Chicago and the Illinois State 
Highway Department will alter the three bridges located below 
the junction of main channel and the Sag Channel. 

The Chief of Army Engineers recommended approval of the 
project for widening and deepening the Sag Canal as part of the 
Great Lakes-to-Gulf waterway, upon condition that local inter- 
ests will place in operative condition the highway bridges at 
Lemont and Romeo and the railroad bridge at Lemont. 

In a letter to Public Works Administrator Ickes, Secretary 
of War Dern stated it was the understanding of the War Depart- 
ment that local interests were prepared to arrange for the in- 
stallation of operating machinery at the draws of these three 
bridges. The new by-passes on the Sag Channel will have the 
effect of easing river traffic in the downtown Chicago district. 
This river traffic causes frequent opening of bridges which re- 
sults in street traffic blockades. 

PWA last Dec. 11 made an allocation of $2,814,500 for the 
Calumet Sag development provided Chicago met certain con- 
ditions among which was the furnishing of evidence satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War that the 20 movable bridges across the 
canal would be placed in operating condition or otherwise satis- 
factorily altered. Among other conditions were: 


: Local interest should be required to furnish the United States, 
free of cost, all lands and easements necessary for the execution of 
the project. 

: No dredging is to be done in Lake Calumet until evidence, satis- 
factory to the Secretary of War, has been furnished by local interest 
that they will construct and operate adequate terminal facilities on 
Lake Calumet 

The city of Chicago to adopt another ordinance of acceptance of 
the grant of a portion of the bed of Lake Calumet, pursuant to an 
act of the Illinois Legislature of 1929 

The city to consummate proceedings for the acquisition of two 
parcels of land referred to in an opinion of the Corporation Counsel, 
so as to obtain title to all riparian rights around the lake 

Release of the Nickel Plate Railroad contract contained in the 
ordinance adopted in 1925 should be secured or an action should be 
instituted to declare the contract invalid and to quiet the title of 
the Nickel Plate under it. 

These conditions were outlined by the Administrator in letters to 
the Mayor of Chicago on February 23, 1934, and on May 10, 1934 
Chicago was given until July 30, 1934, to meet the conditions. At the 
request of the War Department, however, an extension was granted to 
November 30, 1934. 


DERN ON WATERWAYS 

Secretary of War Dern, in addresses the latter part of last 
week at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., spoke in favor of 
adoption of the St. Lawrence waterway project, improvement 
of the upper Mississippi River and defended continuation of 
the government in the barge line business through the Inland 
Waterways Corporation of which the secretary is the governor. 
As to the barge line operations, he said the railroads regarded 
the corporation as their “natural enemy.” He said he did not 
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take that view. He said the barge line “demonstration,” though 
the government had operated a barge line since 1920, could 
not be said to be complete ‘“‘because no satisfactory structure 
of joint rail and water rates has been worked out, and hencs 
the barge lines have not had a steady, dependable volume of 
traffic on which to demonstrate the economies inherent in water 
transportation; and because operations have been impeded by 
inadequate river channels, which are now being improved.” 

“The great need of the Inland Waterways Corporation js 
a regulated rate structure to keep it from injuring the rai] 
roads and to prevent the railroads from destroying it,” said he 

Relief to the farmer by way of reduced transportation costs 
was held out by Secretary Dern as a justification for the govern. 
ment affording water transportation. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that System 
Federation No. 113, railway employes’ department, American 
Federation of Labor, has been authorized to represent the me 
chanical department employes of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 

The board has certified that the railway employes’ depart 
ment of the American Federation of Labor has been authorized 
to represent shopcraft employes, except electrical workers, o! 
the Northern Pacific. The electrical workers were excepted be 
cause the vote as to them did not result in either the A. F. of L 
department or the Associated Organization of Shop Craft Em 
ployes receiving a majority of the eligible votes. 

The board has certified that departments of the A. F. of L 
have been authorized to represent the following classes of 
employes of the Rock Island: Machinists, boilermakers, sheet 
metal workers, carmen, roundhouse, shop and car department 
laborers. It has also certified that the Brotherhood of Mainte 
nance of Way Employes has been authorized to represent wate: 
service mechanics and helpers; that the Association of Rock 
Island Mechanical & Power Plant Employes has been author 
ized to represent the blacksmiths and electrical workers, and 
that the Rock Island Association of Telegraph & Telephone Line- 
men & Helpers has been authorized to represent telegraph and 
telephone linemen. 

The National Mediation Board has certified that System 
Federation No. 17 of the railway employes’ department of the 
A. F. of L. has been authorized to represent the crafts of boiler- 
makers and sheet metal workers employed in the mechanical 
department of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. As to 
machinists, carmen, blacksmiths and electrical workers no ce! 
tification was made because neither the A. F. of L. department 
nor the Mechanical Department Association of the New Havel 
system received a majority of the eligible votes. 

The board has certified that the National Organizatio! 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America has been authorized to 
represent the masters, mates and pilots of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the Port of New York area. It has certified that 
the National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association has been 
authorized to represent the marine engineers of the Pennsy! 
vania in the Port of New York area. It has also certified that 
the Lighter Captains’ Union Local No. 996, International Long 
shoremen’s Association, has been authorized to represent the 
lighter captains of the Pennsylvania in the Port of New York 
area. 

The board has certified that the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has been authorized to represent the motormen, con 
ductors, and brakemen, flagmen and switchtenders on the 
Pacific Electric Railway Co. This is a victory for the Brother 
hood of Railroad Trainmen as the Brotherhood of Locomotivt 
Engineers and the Order of Railway Conductors were contestants 
for the right to represent classes of the employes involved 
Those two brotherhoods invoked the services of the board as to 
motormen and conductors. 


DEDICATION OF PENN.-READING STATION 


Invitations to the cornerstone laying and dedication of At 
lantic City’s new Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines passenger 
station at Arctic and Arkansas Avenues have been mailed by 
J. O. Hackenberg, general manager of the road. The ceremonies 
will take place at two o’clock on the afternoon of October 24 
Governor Harry A. Moore already has signified his intention to 
be present. A special train will be operated for the accommoda- 
tion of the governor, members of the Public Service Commission, 
and others traveling from Trenton, Newark, and Jersey City. 
Mayor Harry Bacharach, city commissioners and other prom 
nent citizens of Atlantic City, the mayors of neighboring south 
Jersey communities, and officials of the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing Railroads and the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines will 
also participate in the ceremonies. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


afic World New York Bureau 


men’s Association, has announced that the decision which was 


I 


peter P. RYAN, president of the International Longshore- 
‘ 


handed down by the National Longshoremen’s Board in San 
Francisco will be satisfactory to the 40,000 stevedores, coopers 

i checkers at Atlantic ports. Their demands for increased 
wage and a shorter working week were deferred, pending 
decision of the Pacific Coast board arbitrating the dispute there, 
which occasioned the recent dock strike. Accordingly, negotia- 

with the New York Shipping Association were resumed 
October 16 The Pacific Coast decision granted 95 cents an 
hour and $1.40 an.hour overtime, with a thirty-hour week to 
2000 longshoremen employed at west coast ports from San 
Diego to Bellingham, Wash The eastern longshoremen had 
emanded an increase from 85 cents an hour and $1.10 overtime 
to $1.00 an hour and $1.50 overtime, with a thirty-hour week in 
ylace of the present forty-four-hour week. 
The Marine Workers’ Industrial Union, which called a strike 
seamen on October 8, announced that the strike had been 
temporarily called off. Though it was claimed that twenty- 
ight vessels at Atlantic ports were affected and that the strike 
would continue on these ships, there has been no indication 
that movement of any ship has been seriously hampered. 

The effect of the holiday has been reflected in dull business 
in the full cargo trades in the last week and the list of fixtures 

all trades was shorter than in the preceding week. The 
lackening was even reflected in the West Indies time charter 
market, which had been unusually active, due to large sales 

Cuban sugar to American refiners. 

Grain fixtures were limited to two, one of 35,000 quarters 
from Montreal to London or Hull, at 1s 6d for late October- 
early November, and one of 36,000 quarters from Montreal to 
Cardiff, Barry, Avonmouth, London or Hull, at 1s 6d, with option 

r Birkenhead, at 1ls 744d, also late October-early November 
loading 

One trans-Atlantic sugar fixture was reported, a 7,000-ton 
teamer from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent, on the basis 

13s 4%d, for November loading. 

Except for a coal fixture to South America, the coal trade 
was quiet. This was a 2,222 net ton steamer from Hampton 
Roads to Pernambuco, at 9s 9d, for late October loading. 

Only two West Indies time charters were reported. In 
addition, an American steamer of 2,641 net tons was engaged 

r the intercoastal grain trade from Portland, Ore., to U. 8S. 
Guif or North of Hatteras, for early November, account of 
Pacific Continental Grain Company 

Two more scrap iron fixtures were made, a 3,380 net ton 
teamer from the Gulf to Japan, at 14s 3d f.i.o., five ports, 

Nevember loading, and a 1,808-ton motorship from the 
Jacksonville-Gulf range to the Far East at the same rate, also 

r five ports. 

Tanker fixtures from the Gulf included a 10,000 ton clean 
cargo to United Kingdom-Continent, at 138s 6d, for October- 
November, and a 9,000 ton dirty vessel for one or two voyages 
om the Gulf to Dunkirk, at 9s 9d, for the end of October. 

m California a motorship took a 9,500 ton clean cargo to 
ted Kingdom-Continent, at 15s, for prompt loading. 


rekece ; 

NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 

Following a lengthy discussion as to what action it should 
lake in the matter of proposed advances in freight rates, Ex 
Parte 115, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, at 
lls monthly meeting October 16, voted to refer the question to 

committee which will report at the November meeting on 
ifie proposals. These proposals are to be voted upon sep- 
‘rately by the conference 
Dabney T. Waring, chairman of the rate committee of the 
ference, reported that his committee recommended that the 
hrerence take no definite stand on the, question, unless by a 
majority it should elect to take a position as to the method 
formula to be used for increasing the rates. 

Milton P. Bauman, industrial traffic manager of Jersey City, 
suggested that the conference, While it might not wish to ex- 
Press itself on specific rate changes, should consider the fun- 
‘amental questions as to whether the increases are justified, 





whether they will accomplish the result which the rail carriers 
desire, and also as to rate relationships in the case of class 
rates. Mr. Waring replied that he did not think the conference 
should take any stand, because of the conflicting interests of 
the various industries represented in its membership, and this 
view was supported by several other members 

Reporting on the Shipping Board Bureau’s investigation of 
the intercoastal trade, Docket 126, Mr. Waring said that he 
hoped to have ready, by November 15, the brief which the con 
ference proposes to file with the bureau setting forth its views 
in the case. 

W. H. Brusche, acting traffic manager of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, reporting on deliveries to deep sea 
and intercoastal steamship piers by non-union truckmen, an- 
nounced that the association, in conjunction with the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, had instituted court action against the 
labor unions and steamship companies involved in the case and 
that services of papers on the defendants were being obtained. 

A special committee was appointed to recommend action 
at the next meeting on the Federal Coordinator's merchandise 
traffic report. J. R. Turney, of the Coordinator’s office, some 
time ago received questions on the subject from the members 
of the conference and his replies have been received and sent out 
to the full membership. 

A. C. Welsh, transportation secretary of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, reported, in the absence of R. A. Cooke, 
on the subject of the proposed abandonment of the 39th St-.- 
South Ferry line. Revised rates have been put into effect, he 
said, and business over the ferry line has shown an increase. 

Reporting on loading practices and charges at New York 
piers, Mr. Brusche said that the status of this subject was un- 
changed, except that Dock Commissioner McKenzie had prom- 
ised action sometime in the week. The Commissioner's report 
on the case, he said, was complete, and had been submitted both 
to Mayor LaGuardia and Joseph P. Ryan, president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association. 

A routine report by H. M. Fraser on the Federal Coordi- 
nator’s report regarding amendment of section 16, paragraph 3, 
of the act, concerning the time limit for filing of reparation 
claims was adopted. 

A heated discussion was precipitated when George F. Hich- 
born, general traffic manager of the United States Rubber Com 
pany, asked for information concerning the notice filed with the 
Commission by the trunk line railroads extending free lighter- 
age limits within New York harbor, as prescribed by a recent 
order of the Commission. Members of the conference from 
the New York side of the harbor contended that the simul 
taneous move on the part of the rail carriers to impose a charge 
of 50 cents a ton for the loading and unloading of freight from 
lighters in the harbor had no connection with the New Jersey 
lighterage case, while Mr. Bauman held that it was directly con- 
nected with the case and had the effect of ending free lighter- 
age in the harbor, as stated in recent published reports. It was 
pointed out, however, that the charge is for a service which is 
entirely optional with shippers and applies only to freight at 
public or private piers but not at railroad piers. 

Following the meeting, Mr. Waring announced that he would 
petition the Commission in behalf of the Nationa] Sulphur Com- 
pany for suspension of the proposed loading and unloading 
charges. 


OCEAN MAIL INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Wa ngton bureau 


Three ocean mail contracts—Route Nos. 39, 40 and 41 
held by the United Fruit Company, were the subject of inquiry 
this week in the Post Office Department’s ocean mail contract 
investigation. These contracts cover routes from San Francisco 
to Puerto Armuellas; from New York to Port Limon, and from 
New Orleans to Puerto Colombia. 

Charles H. Clarahan, post office inspector, said that the 
total mail compensation for the ten years the contracts were 
to run would be $20,551,243.50 as against an estimated $571,041 
for mail pay on the poundage basis, the difference between 
those two figures indicating the amount of subsidy. Up to 
June 30, 1934. a total of $4,452,402.50 had been paid on the 
contracts. The poundage compensation on the American basis 
for the mail carried under the contracts in that period would 
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have been $112,942.75, according to Mr. Clarahan. The con- 
tracts required the construction of eight vessels. 

Roscoe H, Hupper, counsel for the Colombian Steamship 
Company, in remarks at the close of the hearing on that com- 
pany’s contract, said, in effect, that the steamship lines holding 
mail contracts could not be expected to give up what they 
had until a new policy was developed and put on the statute 
books. 

“If new legislation should be put on the statute books which 
constitute a permanent policy of this government in carrying 
out the purposes which have been so forcefully expressed in the 
1920 and 1928 acts,” asserted Mr. Hupper, “I should not hesi- 
tate, so far as the one company I represent here is concerned, 
to recommend that that plan should be in some Way substituted 
for the mail contract: the whole situation in some Way com- 
mutated so that it should be applied to the Colombian Line 
from the date of the mail contract. 

“IT would, in such circumstances, be disposed to recommend 
to the Colombian Line that the mail contract should be revised 
and planted into the new Situation so that from the date of the 
mail contract the situation would be the same as the new plan 
then in effect. 

“I think that would make for improved economy; that the 
s0vernment would be spending less year by year than it is now 
spending; and, at the same time, you would have the ship- 
owners knowing that there was a permanent policy and a back- 
ground upon which they can build their operations and not put 
them in a position that they must be scrambling for something 
because it is to run for a short time and they must get as much 
out of it as they can to meet the obligation which will run for 
a longer time. Personally, I believe the working out of this 
situation is by no means impossible.” 

Mr. Hupper said that the sovernment should give notice not 
only to its own citizens but to the entire world that the United 
States “is in the shipping business to Stay and intends to be in 
a position” where it could compete on equal terms. 

William K. Jackson, seneral counsel of the United Fruit 
Company, asserted that if the Post Office Department would 
“make us whole and give us back our money,” the line would 
turn over to the s0vernment the six ships it had to build 
under the ocean mail contracts it holds, as well as surrender 
the ocean mail contracts. Mr. Jackson had asserted the com- 
pany did not make a profit out of the mail contracts. First 
Assistant Postmaster General W. W. Howes then asked whether 
the line was offering to give up the contracts and Mr. Jackson 
made the reply set forth above. 


NEW YORK PIER SITUATION 
The Trafic World New York Bur, 1M 


Legal action was instituted October 16 in the Kings County 
Supreme Court against some fifty labor unions and Various labor 
representatives and fifty-two steamship companies, when an 
order was obtained from Justice James T. Hallinan directing 
them to show cause why an injunction should not be issued 
restraining them from further interference with the free move- 
ment of commerce on piers and docks in the port of New York, 
The suit was brought by Walter Gordon Merritt, of New York 
City, and arrangements for the action were made by the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Association of 
New York. 

The action is an attempt to end the partial paralysis of 
freight movement on the piers and docks in the Port of New 
York, resulting from the inability of shippers to make or obtain 
deliveries, except through the employment of union truckmen, 
according to the Merchants’ Association, which stated that the 
trouble along the waterfront has existed for about Six weeks 
and, while there has been no complete tie-up of freight move- 
ment, the barring of the piers to many shippers has seriously 
interfered with commerce. In some cases, it was stated, the sit- 
uation has become so serious as to force manufacturing plants 
to discontinue operations entirely. 

Numerous complaints have poured into the offices of both 
associations from members because of inability to make ship- 
ments or receive goods through their own trucks and employees. 
The two organizations attempted to effect satisfactory settle- 
ment through joint conferences with union officers, steamship 
officials, and officials of the City of New York and federal 
agencies, but were unsuccessful. 

The following statement was issued by Louis C. Wills, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, and Louis K. Com- 
stock, president of the Merchants’ Association of Commerce, 
following the filing of the court order: 

There is a fundamental principle at stake in this case that 
is as to whether there shall be an uninterrupted flow of commerce 


through the Port of New York without stoppage through action of 
any kind, and without dis« rimination., The Merchants’ Association 


and the Brooklyn Chamber and other commercial organizations j, ned 
in a fight for this Same principle in 1920, when injunctions we) 
issued both in the state and federal courts It is to be regretted t} 
the lesson learned then has to be retaught Public opinion and the 
courts united to condemn Such discrimination in «1920 and we ar 
confident they will be likewise united in 19384 


The title of the case is the N. Y. Lumber Trade Association 
et al. against Martin Lacy as president of the Transportation 
Trades Council of the Port of New York and vicinity et al 
The Transportation Trades Council is a federation of representa 
tives of local unions of longshoremen and local unions of team 
Sters and truckmen who, to a large extent, control the move 
ment of freight in and out of the Port of New York. These two 
groups of unions, according to the allegations of the complaint 
have united through the Transportation Trades Council to s D 
port each other so that when the longshoremen engage jn a 
Strike the teamsters will refuse to haul merchandise to or fron 
the piers and when the truckmen call a strike against any par 
ticular shipper the longshoremen will refuse to handle and rr 
ceive merchandise delivered by the employers against whom th 
strike is directed. 

The complaint alleges a combination and conspiracy in vii 
lation of various state and federal statutes, including the shij 
ping act, the anti-trust laws, the National Industrial Recover 
Act and various acts of the state of New York forbidding com 
binations and conspiracies. 

According to the complaint, the Transportation Trad 
Council, by reason of the application of the various loca] unions. 
“has and exercises the power to obstruct, impede and even para 
lyze the commerce of the plaintiffs or of any business concer 
engaged in commerce which attempts to refuse its unjust and 
oppressive demands.” 

The complaint alleges that in furtherance of said conspir 
acy, these various unions have threatened the steamship con 
panies with strikes and stoppages of work if they render ger 
ices to the plaintiffs or to anybody else Similarly situated. and 
have actually called such strikes on that account; that the 
have also threatened the steamship companies with such strikes 
if they do not sign a definite agreement not to serve any shipp 
who does not conform to their demands; that they have ordere: 
and required their members not to handle materials delivered 
or called for by non-union truckmen, and the steamship con 
panies have acquiesced in the said orders; that they have sta 
tioned pickets in and about the piers to turn back trucks whic! 
were not manned by members of their unions, and the stean 
ship companies have tolerated such picketing; and because of 
said activities the steamship companies, in violation of the posi 
tive mandates of law, have failed to perform, and are refusing t 
perform, their duties as common carriers and operators of t 
minal facilities. 


PORT OF N. Y. FUTURE 


The York 


Plan for future development of the Port of New York 
were announced by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York 
in an address before a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
New York October 18. The city administration stands ready to 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the shipping interests, the 
mayor said, in order that the business of the port may be 
developed. 

The mayor cited reductions in pier rentals which have 
already been made and the notice of application for establish 
ment of a foreign trade zone in the port, which had been filed 
with the federal government as evidences of progress already 
made. He revealed that he had asked Commissioner of Docks 
John McKenzie to make a survey of tramp ship business in the 
port, with a view to increasing it. This business, he said, had 
fallen off in recent years and it was planned to encourage thes« 
ships to come to New York by giving them a “hospitality allow 
ance,” Other projects include further facilitation of traffic move 
ment in the streets through construction of an elevated high 
way on the east side similar to that now in operation on the 
west side. 

Reminding his hearers that the city had caused to be set 
aside a number of municipal warehouses which could be used 
to combat rate-cutting operations by warehouses in other At 
lantic ports, the Mayor said that control of these warehouses 
had been vested in regular warehouse operators in the port 
but that “not a single bag of sugar was stored in them, whereas 
warehouses in Norfolk are bulging with sugar.” He indicated 
that unless the warehousemen take steps to bring this business 
back to New York some other method of operation of the 
municipal warehouses may be used next year. 

In regard to the lighterage Situation in the port, a con 
troversy which has been reopened by the recent action of the 
trunk line railroads in filing notice with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a loading and unloading charge of 2% cents a 
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100 pounds on lighters, effective November 13, the mayor said 
he wished to prove to the rail carriers that this is the worst 
time to impose an additional charge. He made a special appeal 
to the New York Central, with which the city has worked in 
close harmony on the west side development, not to join in any 
movement which would discriminate against the Port of New 
York or add to the cost of transporting freight in the port. 

Walter Lancton, president of the club, presided at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by over six hundred and fifty members 
and guests. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3459 between Berkeley Transportation Companys 
and McCormick Steamship Company providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlant c Coast 
ports and Berkeley and Emeryville, Calif., transshipped at San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 

Agreement No. 3470 between the Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and the Harkins Transportation Company covering the transpor 
tation of flour, canned salmon, an?! plywood on through bills of lading 
from Astoria and Longview to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, transshipped 
at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 34177 between Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., and 
Osaka Shosen Kabushiki Kaisha covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from China, Japan, Philippine Islands, 
and Straits Settlements to United States’ Gulf ports, transshipped at 
San Francisco and/or Los Angeles Harbor 

Agreement No. 3478 between Swayne & 
Shosen Kabushiki Kaisha covering the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from China, Japan, Philippine Islands, and 
Straits Settlements to United States Gulf ports, transshipped at San- 
Francisco and/or Los Angeles Harbor 

Agreement No. 3479 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and Societe Anonyme de Navigation Belgo Americaine 
covering the transportation of gereral cargo on through bil's of lading 
from Pacific Coast ports to Antwerp, Belgium, transshipped at New 
York, 

Agreement No. 3480 between Panama Mail 
(Grace Line) and Richmond Navigation & 
covering the transportation of general 
ing between U. S. 
at San Francisco. 
a. Agreement No. 3481 between States 
Societe Anonyme de Navigation Belge Americaine covering the trans- 
portation of general cargo on through bills of lading from Pacific 
Coast ports to Antwerp, Belgium, transshipped at New York 
greamiltin Canapaee al tee (Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic 
lenine coverine the tone mete 2 Anonyme de Navigation Belge Amer- 
of lading from Pacific = ation a Sonera! cargo on through bills 
ae Weer wae ast |] S to Antwerp, Belgium, transshipped 
\ rican Repu ics Line, and Edward P. Parley and Morton L 
Fearey, Trustees of Munson Steamship Line, to maintain equal rates 
on general cargo from Buenos Aires and Montevideo to United States 
Atlantic ports for the period ending December 31, 1934 ae 
saa a. Between Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., and 
. é Ss. Steamship Lines covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to U. S. Pa- 
cific ports, transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor : 
‘ Agreement No. 3495 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company covering the transportation 
of general cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific ports 
to Cuban and Jamaican ports, transshipped at New York. 

Agreement No, 3496 between Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) 
and Members of the Far East Conference providing for maintenance 
of direct line conference rates on through shipments from United 
States Atlantic and gulf ports to ports in the Far East, transshipped 
at Pacific coast ports. 

Agreement No. 3497 between 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Company 
of general cargo under through bills of 
ports to Cuban ports, transshipped at New Orleans. 

_ Agreement No. 3498 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacitie 
Line) and Standard Fruit & Steamship Company covering the trans 
portation of general cargo under through bills of lading from U. S 
Pacific ports to Cuban ports, transshipped at New Orleans 

Agreement No, 3503 between American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany and Societe Anonyme de Navigation Belge Americaine covering 
the transportation of general cargo on through bills of lading from 
U. S. Pacific coast ports to Antwerp, Belgium, transshipped at New 
York. 

Agreement No. 3505 between Shepard Steamship 
Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., covering the 
of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. 
U. S. Pacific ports, transshipped at San 
Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3508 between Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., 
the United Fruit Company covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from U. S 
ports, transshipped at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 3509 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific 
Line) and United Fruit Company covering the transportation of gen- 
eral cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific ports to 
Cuban ports, transshipped at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 3519 between Luckenbach Steamship 
Inc., and Los Angeles Steamship Company coveriing the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic 
ports and San Diego, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor, 

Agreement No. 3520 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and McCormick Steamship Company covering the transportation 
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under through bills of lading between U. 58 
Diego, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor, 


Atlanti 


Agreements Modified 


Conference Agreement No, 14 between American Mail Line, Ltq 
Dollar Sveamsh.p Lines, Inc., Ltd., Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, Say 
Steamship Com;any, Osaka Shosen Kaisha et al Modificatic | 
v.des for written notice to the Department of admission to or wit} 
drawal of carriers from membership in the Trans-Pacific Freigh; 
Bureau (of Hongkong) Conference 

Agreement No. 2743 between Colombian Steamship Compar 
Grace Line, Inc., Lykes Bros, Steamship Company, Inc., et al 
plemental agreements between member lines of the Atlanti 
Gulf/West coast of Central America and Mexico Conference an 
ci’e Steam Navigation Company, Panama Mail Ste.mship C 
Grace Line, Ine Hamburg-American Lire, and North German 
providing for the through movement of shipments originated by 
ber l.nes of the conference and transshipped to vessels of connec 
carriers at Cristobal or Balboa for on-carriage to ports of de 
on the West Coast of Central America and Me»ico 

Agreement No, 2744 between Colombian Steamship Company, | 
Grace Line, Inc., Lykes Bros. Steamsh p Company, Inc,, et al, Su 
menial agreements between member lines of the Atlantic 
Gulf/West Coast. of South America Conference and Paci.ic Ste: 
Navigation Company, Norddeutscher Lloyd Hamburg-American Lir 
Elliot Shipping & Land Company et al, providing for the throu 
movement of shipments originated by member lines of the confe 
ence and transshipped at Cristobal or Balboa to vessels of connect 
carriers for delivery to ports on the West Coast of South Amer 

Agreement No. 3083 between Shepard Steamship Company 
Bay Cities Transportation Company covering the transporcatior 
cargo under through bills of lacing between U. S. Atlantic ports 
Oalland, Alameda, and Richmond, transshipped at San Frar 
Modifcation provides for the inclusion of rates on commoditi¢ 
previously provided for which will accrue to the Bay Cities 
portation Company as their proportion of the through rate 

Agreements Canceled 

Agreement No. 3064 between Luckenbach Steamship Com] 
Inc., and Munson Steamship Line covering the transportation of 
load shipments of canned goods on through bills of lading fron 


coast ports to Miami, transshipped at New York 


DATE AGREEMENT DISAPPROVED 

Secretary of Commerce Roper has disap»roved a men 
randum of agreement filed with the Shipping Board Bureau 
the American Line Steamship Corporation (Panama Pacif 
Line) and Frank C. Strick & Co., Ltd., under section 15 of the 
shipping act, covering the transportation of dates from Basrahm 
Iraq, to U. S. Pacific coast ports with transshipment at New 
York (Agreement No. 3476.) The secretary said it was found 
that the traffic to be covered by the agreement would not bé 
transported under through bills of lading as stated in the agree: 
ment and it was ordered that the agreement be disapproved 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 
Shipping Board Docket No. 147, Wessel, Duval & Co., In 
vs. Columbia S. S. Co., Inc., has been set for hearing October 
25,10 a. m., 45 Broadway, New York, Room 307, before Examine! 


A. L. Lansdale. 


SAN JUAN HARBOR 


An allotment of $443,000 for the dredging and deepening 0 
the harbor at San Juan, Puerto Rico, has been announced by 
Public Works Administrator Ickes. I 


The existing entrance cha 
nel will be deepened to 38 feet at mean loW water. 


Other im 
provements will be enlargement of the inner harbor anchorast 
area and easing of the dangerous turn at the entrance. Th 
allotment was made to the Corps of the Engineers of the Arm) 
which will have supervision of the work. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., COMPLAINT 


The Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, 8. C., 


in Ship 
ping Bureau Docket- No. 155, in which the American-Hawailat 
and other intercoastal carriers are named as_ respondents 
charges that commerce moving through the Port of Charlesto! 
has been subjected to rates or charges in violation of sections 
16 and 18 of the shipping act. The complainant asks that re 
spondents be required to establish on iron or steel and articles 
of iron or steel, from Charleston to Pacific coast ports in the 
states of California, Oregon and Washington, just and reasol 
able rates, rules, regulations or practices. 


UNUSUAL TANKER TARIFF 

The Manatawny Steamship Corporation has filed an unuswé 
tanker tariff with the Shipping Board Bureau, effective November 
11, proposing to establish a rate of 30 cents a barrel on fuel 0! 
and/or crude oil and/or gas oil, in tanker lots from one sale 
port in California to one safe port on the Gulf of Mexico, or 
one safe Atlantic port not north or east of New York 

The Manatawny company first sought permission of the 
bureau to establish this rate on short notice but it was denied 
The usual rates on these commodities range from 40 cents UP 
wards to 45 cents, or 48 cents, and this 30 cent rate is apparently 
subnormal. 
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No protests against it have reached the bureau. It is be- 
lieved that the bureau will take no action regarding its sus- 
pension unless protests from interested parties are received 
in ample time for due consideration. 


SHIPPING BUREAU REPARATION 

Secretary of Commerce Roper, in his capacity as regulator 
of shipping rates, has issued orders directing payment of rep- 
aration in cases in which steamship lines have asked for author- 
ity to make refunds, as follows: 

Cupples Co. vs. Gulf Pacific Line, reparation of $34.40 on account 
unreasonable rates, bottle caps, New Orleans to San Francisco. 

Cupples Co. vs. Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., reparation 
of $186.32 on account unreasonable rates, bottle caps, New Orleans 
to Pacific coast ports. 

Hallenscheid & McDonald vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
reparation of $240.05 on account unreasonable rates, china bathroom 
ware, Philadelphia and New York to Pacific coast ports. 

Paul G. Hoffman Co., Inc., vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., reparation of $48.24 on account unreasonable rates, auto delivery 
wagons and chassis, New York to Los Angeles Harbor. 

F. F. Woolworth Co. vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., rep- 
aration of $13.31 on account unreasonable rates, spark plugs, New 
York to San Francisco. 


SHIP LOAN HEARING 


Opposition to an application of Angelo Conti, of New York, 
for a loan of $12,000,000 from the ship construction loan fund, 
to aid in the construction of five refrigerator ships for opera- 
tion in the intercostal service with a stop, westbound, at Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, developed at a hearing held by the Shipping 
Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce. The application 
was opposed by representatives of the Grace Line, the Panama 
Pacific Line, the Luckenbach Steamship Company, the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Corporation, the Nelson Steamship 
Company, the Arrow Line, and of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The steamship lines opposing the application, in 
general, took the position that intercoastal trade was sufficiently 
tonnaged now. 

J. A. Farquharson, for the railroad trainmen, said if the 
proposed ships were built, the railroads would lose about 12,000 
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carloads of freight a year and result in a payroll loss to rajj. 
road employes of about $200,000. Telegrams were read frop 
the Ogden (Utah) Chamber of Commerce, the Colorado utij. 
ities commission and the governor of Colorado, opposing the 
granting of the loan on the ground that if the ships were place 
in operation, the railroads would lose business and in tyn 
there would be decreased payrolls in Colorado and Utah. Repre. 
sentatives of railroads were scheduled to be heard in oppositioy 
to the application October 19. 





GERMAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Sales of vessels to foreign countries and scrapping of old 
ships has caused a decrease of 13 per cent in German merchant 
tonnage in the last four years, according to a report from the 
American consulate-general, Hamburg, made public by the Con. 
merce Department. Total registered tonnage of the German 
merchant marine on January 1, 1934, was 3,810,000 againg 
4,364,000 on January 1, 1931. 

At the beginning of the current year 76 per cent of the 
vessels of the German fleet were over seven years old against 
49 per cent in 1925. The percentage of vessels more than ten 
years old increased from 47 per cent in 1925 to 65 per cent in 
1934, the report states. 

The most striking change in the structure of the German 
fleet, the report points out, is the increase of the motorships 
The tonnage of this type of craft increased from 132,000 gross 
registered tons, or 4.2 per cent of the total fleet in 1925, t 
599,000 gross registered tons, or 15.7 per cent, in 1934. 

The percentage of oil-burning steamers in the German fleet 
which in 1925 amounted to 9 per cent increased to 19 per cent 
in 1934 while the proportion of coal burners decreased from §) 
per cent to only 63 per cent. The tonnage of sailing ships in 
the two periods decreased from 6 per cent to 3.7 per cent 
partly as the result of the installing of engines in former sail. 
ing vessels. 

The tonnage of the German merchant marine (except sail- 
ing vessels) equipped with radio increased from 76 per cent in 
1925 to 90 per cent in 1934. 


Air Transportation 


AVIATION INQUIRY 
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PPOSITION to the present system of letting airmail contracts, 

under which low bids are accepted regardless of their 
relation to the cost of rendering the service, was voiced before 
the Federal Aviation Commission by Paul Braniff, vice-president 
of Braniff Airways, who told the commission it was “ridiculous” 
to allow a company to put in a nominal bid for an airmail 
route and be awarded the contract merely in the expectation 
of obtaining an upward revision of its rate of pay later. 

Citing the case of his Own company, he said Braniff Air- 
ways put in a bid of 17% cents on one leg of the Chicago-Dallas 
route following the recent cancellation order, but that the con- 
tract was awarded to another company on a bid of eight cents. 

“The lower bid of the successful company,” said he, “was 
far below the actual cost of operating the service and, in fact, 
had no relation to such costs. It was put in merely for the 
purpose of assuring the company of getting the franchise, all 
in the hope of securing an upward revision later on a more 
profitable basis. Such a practice is grossly unfair and should 
not be permitted. Had we known bids of that kind would be 
considered we might have presented an offer of one cent per 
pound on the same basis, hoping to have the rates changed 
subsequently.” 


Mr. Braniff urged that a government policy be adopted re- 
quiring airmail operators in bidding on routes to use a firm 
basis of bidding, whereby the offers made would represent a 
reasonable estimate of the cost of the service at the hands 
of competent people in the light of competitive conditions. 

“Government policy should insist upon legitimate bids being 
filed,” said he. “The last bidding was a joke. It is ridiculous 
to allow bids out of all proportion to the cost of the service 
to be rendered.” 

The witness also said that large savings could be effected 
in the operation of airmail lines if the government took a hand 
in forcing companies to eliminate the present duplication of 
individual ticket offices in downtown metropolitan centers. 

“The cost of individual downtown ticket offices for air 
passenger traffic amounts to $1,200 to $2,400 per month,” he 


asserted. “There is no reason why consolidated offices should 
not be maintained in the same city, just as they are at the air- 
ports. Similar steps might be taken to effect savings through 
elimination of duplication in airport personnel.” 

Preceding the airmail company official on the stand, J. 
Brooks Parker, head of Parker & Company, aviation insurance 
firm of New York and Philadelphia, told the commission that 
a permanent government body should be set up to coordinate 
civil aviation functions. He said the present commission might 
well be given a permanent status for this purpose. 

Leaders in the aviation industry barred by reason of the 
attitude of the Post Office Department from actively continuing 
in that industry should either be prosecuted or their names re 
moved from the “blacklist,” according to Colonel Charles A 
Lindbergh. 

Appearing as a Witness before the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission, Lindbergh, referring to the action of the Post Office 
Department in barring as bidders for air mail contracts com- 
panies having officers who had to do with air mai] contract 
awards under the Hoover administration, asserted that the 
morale of the whole aviation industry had been weakened by 
the uncertain status of leaders in the industry whose names 
were on the so-called blacklist growing out of the cancellation 
of air mail contracts early in 1934. 

“I feel,” he said, “that if there is a belief these leaders 
should be kept out of the industry, charges should be brought 
against them; if not they should be free to accept positions. 
They are among the most efficient men in the industry and the 
opportunity should be given them to clear their records in the 
courts or otherwise. That is one of the most important issues 
facing the industry.” ; 

Questioned by Chairman Howell and others on the feast 
bility of establishing trans-oceanic air transport services, Colo- 
nel Lindbergh expressed the opinion that aircraft equipment 
already developed in this country was suited to such service a0 
could be inaugurated within a few months. s 

“Airplanes now being built are suitable for trans-oceanl¢ 
service,” he asserted, “and airmail routes overseas could be 
started with our present equipment within a very short time. 
At the start, however, I would not recommend that the service 
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REDUCED FIXED CHARGES AND 
OPERATING COSTS 


Strategic Location for Assembly of Raw Materials 
and Distribution of Finished Products 


You can give your plant every advantage for suc- 
cess by locating it in one of the many communi- 
ties along the route of the Western Maryland 
Railway. 


Lower land values here will cut down materially 
your investment and fixed charges. Here, too, 
intelligent and highly dependable labor, of the 
pioneer American type, is available at low cost. 
Living conditions and purchasing power are 
unusually good in this Western Maryland ter- 
ritory. 


Then, too, this section offers the added advan- 
tages of low taxes, cheap coal and electric power 
and an excellent strategic location for the speedy 
and economical distribution of merchandise 
throughout the United States, by means of the 
highly efficient and frequent freight and pas- 
senger service of the Western Maryland Railway. 


Let us give you detailed and specific in‘ormation 





in regard to the many industrial opportunities 
along the route of the Western Maryland Rail- 
way. Address 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
The Short Route to and from the Middle West”’ 
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Miscellaneous aircraft operations include commercial (ex- 
clusive of scheduled air transportation), pleasure, instructional] 
and experimental flying. 

The total number of accidents in miscellaneous flying in the 
period January-June, 1934, was 649, of which 87 resulted jy 
fatalities. The number of miles flown each passenger fatality 
was 490,402, and the number of miles flown each pilot fatality 
was 540,885. 

In all, 1,146 persons were involved in the accidents which 
occurred in miscellaneous operations in this period. Of thege 
793 suffered no injuries whatever, 132 suffered minor injuries 
61 suffered severe injuries, and 160 were fatally injured. 

Causes of the 649 accidents were divided as follows: Pe; 
sonnel, 52.72 per cent; power plant failures, 16.25 per cent: air 
Plane failures, 10.50 per cent; miscellaneous (including weathe; 
airport or torrain and other), 19.91 per cent; undetermined and 
doubtful, .62 per cent. 


be conducted on a daily schedule. There should also be a long 
trial period during which passengers should not be carried.” 

Colonel Lindbergh went on record in favor of the estab- 
lishment of some form of permanent government commission to 
coordinate civil flying regulations and offer centralized control 
over the commercial industry. He opposed suggestions that the 
functions of the agency be placed in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Urging the adoption of some government program that 
would give stability to the industry for a period of years, he 
said if this were done a tremendous increase in aviation activi- 
ties would follow almost immediately. 

“Practically every community of the country may look for- 
ward to regular air service within the next few years if a sound 
gzovernment program is adopted for the stablization of the in- 
dustry,” he declared. “With the new and improved types of 
equipment that have recently been developed planes can operate 
more efficiently than heretofore. I look for an enormous de- 
velopment in air transport lines in the next ten years.” 

Asked about the prospects for airmail companies becoming Miscellaneous operators carried 571,693 passengers an 
self-sustaining, the witness said some of the larger lines might flew 36,780,157 miles in the first six months of 1934, accor ~ 
iook forward to profitable operation within a few years without to the Bureau of Air Commerce. Department of ema 
government subsidy but not atl of them. It would probably be Miscellaneous operations include all except scheduled air ma 
necessary to give aid to the smaller feeder lines for a longer portation, and the category embraces miscellaneous commercial 
period, he declared. services, pleasure flying, instruction of students and experi 
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As to the feasibility of establishing trans-continental non- mental flying. 
stop air services, he said the advantage gained in time would 
be more than offset by the sacrifice in pay load of the carriers. 
Only a small amount of time is lost in making interval stops 
in trans-continental service, the commission was told, whereas a 
plane in order to carry enough fuel for non-stop operations 
from coast to coast would have to utilize valuable space other- 
wise available for passengers, mail or express. 

On the whole the United States, he said, was much further 
advanced in commercial flying and technical aircraft develop- 
ment than any other country of the world, but we lag perhaps 
in the development of higher powered air motors. It was most 
desirable that encouragement be given the development of 
1,500 to 2,000 horse power motors for air navigation, he added. 
The trend in future air navigation would be in high altitude 
flying and such super-powered motors would be necessary in 
that development, it was stated. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General Harllee Branch, com- 
menting on Colonel Lindbergh's testimony before the aviation 
commission, said the colonel was in error when he “assumed 
that the Postmaster General or the Post Office Department has 
prepared a ‘blacklist’ containing the names of officials and em- 
ployes of air transport companies whose air mail contracts were 
annuled.” He said the department had no “blacklist” and pointed 
out that section 6 (d) of the air mail act approved June 12, 1934, 
“clearly makes ineligible for an air mail contract any company 
who has an ‘officer, or director, or an employe performing gen- 
eral managerial duties, who has theretofore entered into 
any unlawful combination to prevent the making of any bids 
for carrying the mails.’” Continuing, he said: 

This prohibition of the law is directed and applies to companies 
seeking air mail contracts and is one of the conditions affecting their 
eligibility to hold such contracts. It has been and is now the policy 
of the Post Office Department to hold hearings and take evidence to 
determine the status of any individual desired by a prospective air 
mail contract bidder for an officer, a director or an employe with 
general managerial duties whose status the company may regard as 
uncertain or doubtful. Contrary to the impression held by Colonel 
Lindbergh there is a procedure by which the status of individuals de- 
sired by companies to perform executive or general managerial duties 
may be determined, 

Representatives of the Private Flyers Association, appearing 
before the aviation commission, recommended that government 
appropriations be made for experimental work in developing low 
priced planes as a means of stimulating private flying. Along 
with development of low-cost planes, it was stated, should come 
a national program for improvement of present landing field 
facilities. The witnesses were Luis de Florez, of New York, 
vice-president of the Long Island Aviation Club; Henry Dupont, 
of Wilmington, Del., chairman of the board of Transcontinental 
Western Air, and Wilbur L. Cummings, an officer of the asso- 


ciation, 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 

Miscellaneous aircraft operators flew 422,760 miles each 
fatal accident in the first six months of 1934, the highest figure 
in this category since the Bureau of Air Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce began compilation of statistics on mis- 
cellaneous operations accidents in 1928, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the bureau, 

For every accident that occurred, including both fatal and 
nonfatal, the miscellaneous operators flew 56,672 miles. Although 
not a record, this figure compares favorably with those of 
previous reports. 


The scheduled air lines, according to a previous report by 
the Bureau, carried 241,772 passengers and flew 21,517,658 miles 
in the same period. 

A comparison of miscellaneous flying operations in the first 
six months of 1934 with those in the first six months of 1933 
follows: 

January- 
June, 1933 { 
. 30,787,025 34,690,474 

1,961,460 2,089.68 


Miles flown meng 
Licensed f 


Unlicensed 


32,748,485 36,780,157 
Passengers carried ; ; 
For hire 
For pleasure 


294,799 
139,787 
Total 434,586 


571,6 


FASTER TRANSCONTINENTAL PLANE SERVICE 

The fastest all multi-motored passenger-mail-express plan 
service between New York, Chicago, and various Great Lakes 
and middle west cities and Los Angeles over the midcontinent 
route has been announced by K. A. Kennedy, traffic manager 
of United Air Lines. The new service is two and three-quarter 
hours faster than heretofore. Now, for the first time, travelers 
can fly in the latest types of high-speed twin-engined planes all 
the way from Los Angeles over the scenic midcontinent route, 
it igs stated. General Airlines, which connects with United's 
coast-to-coast route at Salt Lake, has placed new high-speed 
transports in service between Los Angeles and Salt Lake, thus 
providing through service via multi-motored planes capable of 
a high speed of more than three miles a minute. 

The faster, improved service not only affects New York, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Toledo, Chicago, and other eastern 
cities served directly by United, but travel out of Boston, Wash- 
ington Pittsburgh, upstate New York points, Detroit, and the 
Twin Cities, through connections with United at its division 
points, according to the announcement. An optional routing, 
whereby passengers can go to Los Angeles via San Francisco, 
with stop-over privileges at no extra charge, or return from 
Los Angeles via San Francisco, if routed via United Air Lines, 
is announced. 


AIR SERVICE TO FAR EAST 

Postmaster General Farley has made public correspondence 
between himself and J. T. Trippe, president of Pan American 
Airways, Inc., in which proposed air transport service between 
the United States and the Far East is discussed. Mr. Trippe, 
whose lines operate directly across the Caribbean Sea, the 
longest over-water air transport service in the world, said it 
now appeared practicable for his company to consider insti- 
tuting at an early date an experimental air transport service to 
link its existing operations in the Far East with California. In 
the Far East the Pan American has developed, jointly with the 
Chinese government, an extensive air transport system. Mr. 
Trippe said his technical staff, headed by Colonel Lindbergh, 
was now studying the question of terminal facilities on the 
Pacific coast in relation to local weather conditions. The Post- 
master General expressed keen interest in the proposed service 
and said the Post Office Department, deeply interested in the 
extension and expansion of air mail service to all parts of the 
world, had been looking to the etsablishment of a service link- 
ing the United States to the Far East. 
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AIR MAIL CONTRACT HEARING 


Long & Harmon, Inc., air mail contractors on the Amarillo, 
Brownsville, Texas route, have been ordered by the Post Office 
Department to appear at a public hearing October 25 to show 
cause why their contract should not be canceled. Karl A. 
Crowley, solicitor for the department, said the hearing had 
been called as the result of charges filed by the Airline Pilots’ 
Association that the company had failed to pay the National 
Labor Board’s pilot wage scale and a complaint of Bowen Air- 
lines that it had been carrying passengers at an unreasonably 
low rate in violation of the air transport code of fair com- 
petition, 


AIR MAIL LITIGATION 
Appeal from a decision of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, which dismissed their suit attacking the cancella- 
tion of their air mai] contracts, has been taken by the Boeing 
Air Transport, National Air Transport, Pacific Air Transport 
and Varney Air Lines to the Court of Appeals of the District of 


Columbia. The suit is against Postmaster General Farley. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACT ANNULMENT 

The Supreme Court of the United States has denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari in No. 365, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., petitioner, vs. James A. Farley, Postmaster 
General, and John J. Kiely, postmaster of New York City, in 
which the air line unsuccessfully attacked the annulment by the 
Postmaster General, effective February 19, 1934, of its air mail 
contract, The air line Sought review by the Supreme Court of 
the decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sec- 
ond circuit, dismissing its bill. The court held that an injunc- 
tion would not lie to restrain annulment of a government con- 
tract without a hearing nor to restrain an official from an un- 
authorized interference with a government contract. 


CONTRACT FOR SMALL PLANES 

The Department of Commerce, in furtherance of plans of 
its air commerce bureau to bring about the widespread use of 
small airplanes by civilians, has awarded to the Hammond Air- 
craft Corporation, of Ypsilanti, Mich., a contract for the con- 
struction of 15 planes, on the basis of specifications prepared by 
the bureau, at a cost of $3,190 each. Under the contract, the 
bureau, whose inspectors will use the planes, may purchase five 
additional machines. Officials of the air commerce bureau hope 
that, in time, purchase and use of such planes by the public 
may permit their production and sale at a price much lower 
than that named in the present contract. 


Personal Notes 


Gibbs W. Sherrill has been appointed New England pas 
senger agent for the American Export Line, with headquarters 
in Boston. 

F. E. Pennington, general agent, freight and passenger de- 
partments, Missouri Pacific, at Washington, D. C., has been 
promoted to a similar position at Pittsburgh, Pa. He succeeds 
W. R. Wilson, resigned. J. A. McDonald, traffic representative 
at Detroit, succeeds Mr. Pennington in Washington. 

Walter R. Oliver has been appointed commercial agent, 
C. & E. IL, at Los Angeles. 

James P. Sexton has been appointed director of traffic, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, and its twenty-one associated 
and affiliated companies throughout the country. He has also 
been appointed director of traffic of the Bingham Stamping Com- 
pany and the Logan Gear Company, Toledo. 

Clayton Anderson has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Mobile and Ohio, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
succeeding J. M. Simon, who died. 

E. P. Murray and Company, New York, has been appointed 
foreign freight manager for the Gulf Carloading Company. 

T. W. Mathews, treasurer for the receivers of the Seaboard 
Air Line, died October 6, after thirty-eight years of service with 
that company and its predecessors. R. P. Jones, chief account- 
ing officer, has been appointed chief finance and accounting 
officer, with offices in Norfolk, Va. B. F. Allen, formerly auditor 
of disbursements, has been appointed treasurer for receivers, 
and C. W. Powell, formerly assistant general auditor, has been 
appointed auditor of disbursements. 

James B. Walker, secretary of the New York Transit Com- 
mission, and secretary of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, has retired from the office of secre- 
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tary of the transit commission and has opened an office 
11 West 42nd St., New York City. He will continue as secretary 
of the national association. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


C. O. Wolfe, new president of the Omaha Traffic Club, ep 
tered the express service in Scranton, Penn., February 26, 18% 
as a driver, and later became megsey 
ger and relief agent at that point. He 
was clerk in the treasury department 
Washington, D. C., for all express com. 
panies from January, 1899, to May, 190). 
and route agent, U. S. Express Com 
pany, from May, 1901, to February, 1909 
located at Newark, New Jersey. He 
went west when Wells, Fargo and Con. 
pany took over the express operations 
on the Milwaukee Road, serving as 
route agent at Madison, Wis., and 
Davenport, la., from where he went to 
Omaha, Neb., as general agent, in Feb. 
ruary, 1912. On November 1, 1916, he 
was transferred to Milwaukee in the 
Same capacity. At the time of con 
solidation of all the express companies 
. July 1, 1918, he was made assistan' 
general agent, but in February, 1921, he was placed in charge 
of the company’s operations at Madison, Wis. A few months 
later he became night superintendent of terminals at St. Paul, 
and the next year terminal agent at Minneapolis. Then, on 
March 15, 1926, he was transferred back to Milwaukee as gen 
eral agent. On January 1, 1929, he was made superintendent, 
taking in greater Milwaukee and suburban territory, and on 
August 1, 1932, he was transferred back to Omaha as general 
agent for the Railway Express Agency, which is the position 
he now holds. 





At a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco, 
October 18, Judge Theresa Meikle, of the San Francisco 
Women’s Court, was the speaker. A dance and card party 
will be held aboard the Steamship Chichibu Maru October 3! 


At a meeting of the Women's Traffic Club of Los Angeles, 
October 10, Rex S. Sawyer, traffic manager, Associated Jobbers 
and Manufacturers of Los Angeles, was the speaker. 


The Transportation Club of Los Angeles held its annual 
election October 15. 


The Transportation Club of Evansville will give its twelfth 
annual dinner at the McCurdy Hotel, October 24. The principal 
speaker will be James J. Donohue, general claims attorney, 
L. & N. F. Harold Van Orman, president Van Orman Hotel 
System, will be toastmaster, and the address of welcome Will 
be made by John W. Boehne, Jr. An attendance of about two 
hundred and fifty is expected. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City has set its annual dinner and 
installation of officers for January 10. 

“Europe as I Saw It” was the subject of an address by 
Frank MclInerny, of the Minneapolis Journal, at a luncheon of 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel October 1. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St, Louis held 4 
dinner meeting at the Forest Park Hotel October 18. W. J. 
Bedford, general agent, passenger department, C. & E. L, Was 
the speaker. Delegates to the Columbus convention of the As 
sociated Traffic Clubs of America reported on the meeting of 
the national organization. 

The Traffic Club of Houston was represented at the meet 
ing this week in Columbus of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America by L. W. Land, Baltimore and Ohio. 


In addition to those previously mentioned the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Greater New York was represented at the Co 
lumbus convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
by Beatrice Sadowsky, of Acme Fast Freight Lines. Members 
of the women’s club were invited to attend a luncheon meetiné 
of the Traffic Club of New York, October 18, at which the 
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— OF DISTRIBUTION 


IN NEW YORK AND THE 
ADJACENT ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


THE PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


15th to 16th Sts.—8th to 9th Aves. 
MANHATTAN 


This huge structure with space as great as 
165,000 square feet on a single floor offers 
unprecedented facilities for every phase of 
business operation—executive, manufacturing, 
display, sales, packing, shipping, etc. 


The building is so designed that the handling 
of merchandise in package or by direct 
vehicular access to tenants’ premises is accom- 
plished more rapidly and less wastefully than 
in most street floor locations in Manhattan. 


sen eine He ans 


The two lower floors are operated by the 
Trunk-line Railroads as Union Inland Freight 
Station *1. 


American Railway Express and U. S. Post 
Office maintain branches also in the building. 


Full information as to facilities, rentals, etc., 
may be had from 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


REAL ESTATE DEPT. 
111 Eighth Ave., 
New York City 


HOLLAND PITT reed 
TUNNEL Wy 2 
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principal speaker was Fiorella H. LaGuardia, mayor of New 
York. 

The Traffic Club of Montreal held its first meeting this fa)] 
at the Queen’s Hotel October 17. O. S, Lewis, general freight 
traffic mannager, B. & O., was the speaker. A film, “The Fajr 
of the Iron Horse,” was shown. 

The Bridgeport Traffic Association was invited to partici. 
pate in a luncheon of the Rotary Club of Bridgeport, October 16, 
at which C. E. Smith, vice-president of the New Haven, was 
the speaker. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Oklahoma Ciity Traffic Club 
at the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, O«étober 15, the 
nominating committee presented its report. A tour of inspec 
tion of the new Burlington stream-line train “Zephyr” followed 
the luncheon. 


“Entertainment Day” was observed by the Transportatiion 
Club of Saint Paul at its weekly luncheon at the Hotel Lowry 
October 16. Cheeket-Ketuni-Unket, son of an Eskimo chief, 
told of his people and their mode of living. 

The Bowling League of the Traffic Club of Newark opened 
its second season at the Newark Athletic Club the evening of 
October 15. There will be bowling every Tuesday evening. 


At a meeting of the Oakland Traffic Club at the Athens 
Athletic Club, October 16, Robert Littler spoke on “The NRA 
and the Constitution.” There was entertainment, including show. 
ing of moving pictures taken at the club picnic. 

D. J. McCabe, of the Louisville and Nashville, was elected 
president of the Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York 
at the annual meeting and election on October 11 at the Hotel 
Victoria. Other officers elected at this meeting were: First 
vice-president, Benjamin Solomon, Johns-Manville Corporation; 
second vice-president, William T. Ahearn, Minneapolis and St 
Louis Railroad; secretary, Arthur P. Sullivan, Brooklyn Terminal 
Stores Inc.; treasurer, John A. Patton, Sinclair Refining Company 
governors, Douglas D. White, United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company; Charles H. Beard, Illinois Central, and Joseph A 
Sheehan, American Smelting and Refining Company. About one 
hundred seventy-five members atended the meeting. A program 
of entertainment was presented by the Allerton Club Quartet 
and Williston the Magician. Mr. Williston, an amateur magician 
of note and a member of the American Society of Magicians, is 
connected with the Walker Freight Service, New York. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia was represented at the 
Columbus meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
this week by Harold J. Fink, commercial agent, Norfolk and 
Western, and Porter L. Howard, traffic manager, Sun Oil Com- 
pany. 

Commander Leroy Reinburg, United States Coast Guard, 
spoke on the “United States Coast Guard Service” at a dinner 
meeting of the Washington Transportation Club at the Raleigh 
Hotel October 18. 

H. J. Fink, commercial agent, Norfolk and Western, Phila 
delphia, was appointed delegate of the Wyoming Valley Traffic 
Club to the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
held in Columbus this. week. 

Delegates to the Associated Traffic Clubs of America meet- 
ing in Columbus appointed by the Traffic Club of Denver were 
Guy Gardner, president of the club; L. W. Houseman, commer- 
cial agent, Norfolk and Western, and L. P. Siddons, traffic mab- 
ager, Holly Sugar Corporation. The club has ratified the resolu: 
tion in opposition to government ownership of the railroads 
adopted by the national association at its meeting in Birmingham. 


meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America were: J. G. 
Young, traffic manager, Columbus Chamber of Commerce; J. H. 
Stinson, traffic manager, Seagrave Corporation, and L. H. Muss- 
man, division freight agent, Big Four. The following alternates 
were appointed; J. E. Harris, traffic manager, Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company; C. E. Veth, secretary, Smith Agricultural Chem- 
ical Company; William M. Painter, traveling freight agent, Big 
Four, and L. R. Breckenridge, commerce agent, Erie. 

There Was an attendance of between three hundred and 
fifty and four hundred at the fourth annual “Gridiron Dinner 
of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club at the High- 
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INVESTMENT 


You are making the most of opportunities 
when you ship your goods via American 
Mail Line. Years ago the regular two- 
week schedule of President Liners was 
inaugurated and so popular has it be- 
come that many shippers automatically route 
their goods “via AMERICAN MAIL LINE.” 
Fast, dependable vessels, with excellent facili 

ties both at port and aboard ship, carry your 
merchandise over the short, fast route to and 
from the Orient. 

In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners with 

frequent sailings augments this service to Japan, 

China and the Philippines. 





For information, apply desk No. 6 


S0 Wiles Beet, 600004 4000506000 eee som 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg.............+- Detroit 

110 So. Dearborn St.....-.-+e56.. Chicago 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade.......Cleveland 
General Freight Office f 

740 Stuart Building................Seattle 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 







CALIFORNIA 
FIRST 140 CLASS 


President Liners offer the lowest fare to California from 


New York, with ample time ashore in gay Havana and 


the colorful cities that edge the Panama Canal. And 
they provide modern, smooth-riding comfort. On this 
restful two-weeks cruise you enjoy an outside state- 
room, broad sunny decks, an outdoor swimming pool. 
Sail any Thursday from New York. First Class fares 
are from $140, and low roundtrip fares are also in ef.- 
fect. For details about this and other popular President 
Liner cruises, see your own travel agent, or .. . 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York ~ CuicaGo ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


ee | ) 









WHY RAILWAY? 
HOW EXPRESS? 









































WHY RAILWAY? Shipments by Rail- 


way Express are transported across the Nation 
by the railroads because there is no other 
system of highways permitting such high 
speed and safe operation. 

No traffic jams, detour signs and hold-ups 
on the straight highways of steel. . . instead, 
unobstructed shining rails, rock ballasted for 
speed and block signalled for safety. 






























HOW EXPRESS? In all principal cities 


and towns Railway Express trucks conve- 
niently afford prompt connection with rail- 
road terminal and pick up and deliver ship- 
ments from and to your very door without 
extra charge. Two receipts, one to shipper and 
the other from consignee, are double proof of 
safe handling. Costs less than you think... as 
low as, and frequently lower than, less reli- 
able methods of transportation. 

For service or information call the nearest 
Railway Express Agent. 



















The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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An Opportunist— 
the Traffic Manager 


— always on the lookout for the best 
way of getting his goods to market; and 
the best way to get his associates to 
wherever they want to go. 


Listen to what gossip has to say about 
the Santa Fe—among shippers and 
travellers to and from the Southwest and 
Pacific Coast — We already know, if in 
no other way, by the amount of business 
Santa Fe fast freights carry and the 
number of passenger sections we must 
provide to accommodate those who wish 
to travel ‘Santa Fe". It takes more than 
just extra-good meals and friendly per- 
sonal service, for which the Santa Fe is 
famous. What really counts is the 
loyalty and desire to do the job right 
which runs through the entire organiza- 
tion down to the last section gang. 


You have an opportunity to satisfy all 
concerned by routing shipments and 


travellers 


Via 


SANTA FE 


One Line—On Time—Alll the Way 
¢ 


Vol. LIV, No. 1¢ 


land Park County Club October 8. A number of comedy skits 
were on the program, with Bill Kid, programmed as the “The 
Big Red Devil,” introducing them. John Henly was “roast 
master.” 


Through the courtesy of the Belt Railway Company o 
Chicago the Traffic Club of Chicago, the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago, and their guests will make an inspection trip through 
the Chicago Switching District October 23. Luncheon wil] be 
served on the train and there will be an address by y, y 
Boatner, of Coordinator Eastman’s staff, on “Survey of Term; 
nal Facilities.” Coordinator Eastman is expected to be a guest 
on the trip. A “pre-Hallowe’en” dinner and bridge party wil 
be given by the Traffic Club of Chicago in its club rooms ip 
the Palmer House the evening of October 24. Prizes wil] by 
awarded winners at bridge and there will be dancing befor 
the bridge. Due to incorrect advice, an error was made las; 
week in reporting the delegates of the club to the convention 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Columbus. The 
list as printed showed “J. C. Roth, general superintendent of 
transportation, Burlington,” as one of the delegates. It should 
have shown Joseph T. Roth, assistant traffic manager, U. 8. Pipe 
and Foundry Company. 


IPH RCH ) ITT N 
OPPOSE MOTOR REGULATION 
A committee representing the National Highway Users 
Conference called on President Roosevelt, October 17, to urg 
him to oppose legislation providing for federal regulation of ip 
terstate motor transport at this time. 


Herbert P. Sheets, Indianapolis, Ind., president of the Natio: 
Retailers Council; Chester Gray, Washington representative of th: 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Fred Brenckman, Washingto: 
representative of the National Grange; Arthur M. Hill, Charlesto: 
West Virginia, president of the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators; Ted V. Rodgers, Scranton, Pa., president of the Americar 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and Roy F. Britton, director of 
National Highway Users’ Conference. 


In addition to their verbal presentation, the spokesmen for 
the conference submitted a brief, the highlights of which wer 
as follows: 


1. That interstate motor transport is now subject to code regulatio 
that great progress is being made in the elimination of improper pra 
tices and unfair competition, and that hurried Federal legislatio: 
would destroy the benefits and prevent the accumulation of experiencé 
and data which could be made the basis of intelligent legislation, 
found necessary in the future 

2. That restrictive legislation would adversely affect employment 
since there are today more than one million people employed in “for 
hire’ bus and truck operations, or substantially as many as are em- 
ployed by the railroads; and that the actual return to the railroads of 
the small volume of so-called lost business would not increase railroad 
employment by one man, the records showing that they actua 
decreased employment by 10:53 per cent during the heavy business 
period of 1923 to 1929. 

That the demand for Federal regulation of rates and practices 
of interstate motor transport is primarily of railroad origin and is 
ill-advised effort to turn back to the railroads that small portion 
business they have lost by reason of more expeditious and more 
economical truck and bus services.” 

4. That the extent to which motor transportation has been a fact 
in the reduction of railroad business in recent years has been “gross 
exaggerated,’’ and that this loss has been more than offset by th 
large volume of business accruing to the railroads from motor trans 
port sources 

5. That the restriction of highway transportation services wou 
result “‘in a great increase in the cost of transportation of passengers 
and commodities and would add to the delivery costs of millions of 
producers and consumers, which the business of the country can 
afford at this time.’ 

6. That the rates for highway transportation ‘“‘must be based 
exclusively on the cost of the service rendered,”’ without reference | 
the rate structures of any other form of transportation. 

7. That highway users are opposed to the placing of motor trans 
port under the Interstate Commerce Commission, since the inevitable 
tendency under such a set-Up would be ‘to freeze highway rates a! 
railroad levels,”’ thus adversely affecting the public interest and pa! 
ticularly the interest of the farmers. 

8. That no blanket form of regulation will fit the conditions, evé 
as regards the “for hire’’ elements in the motor transportation I! 
dustry, and that when the period of code regulation is over, 
operations should be dealt with in a separate and independe! 
measure, if Federal legislation is found necessary 

9. That there is serious question as to the possibility of regulating 
the ‘for hire’ elements in the motor trucking industry effectual 
“without unduly suppressing the operation of private vehicles used 
by agriculture and by industry as plant facilities.’’ 

10. That the “subsidization” argument advanced as a reason for 
the “equalization of competition between rail and motor carriers 
wholly overlooks the fact that motor trucks and motor buses, while 
‘onstituting only thirteen per cent of all motor vehicles, pay $25%,- 
100,000 a year, or twenty-five per cent of all motor vehicle taxes 


The brief to the President was joined in by members of the 
advisory committee of the National Highway Users Conferenct 
consisting of the following: 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. (chairman), president, General Motors Cor- 
poration; Ernest N. Smith (vice-chairman), executive vice-presiden' 
American Automobile Association; L. J. Taber (secretary-treasurer) 
master, The National Grange; Axtell J. Byles, president, America” 
Petroleum Institute; George E. Clinton, International Association 0 
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PASSENGER SERVICE 
via the 


SLEEPER PLANE 


In addition to fast daytime air 
Passenger and express services, 
pinerican Airlines flies Sleeper 
‘anes on all overnight trips. 
Between New York and Chicago, 
or on the Southern Transcon- 
inental route to California, 
Passengers undress, stretch out 
and SLEEP as they fly. The U. S. 
Det of Commerce says these 
Planes are ‘‘The most advanced 
idea in passenger comfort and 
convenience.’’ 


asurel 
merican 
ation o a 


COAST TO COAST 


224 pages (25% larger than last 
edition); handy pocket size (actual, 
44% x6 inches); handsomely bound 
in interlaken cloth; gold stamped. 
More than 2,000 definitions and ab- 
breviations at your finger 


A copy is yours for $1.00 with order or, 
we'll enclose bill for $1.25 with the book. 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATIO 


Whats Your Tr 


































The Traffic World 


The New TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


Third, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


tips. 


Grand Central Terminal 


NEW YORK 









uck Doing All Day? 


This Device Tells Every 
Move the Truck Makes! 


Idle time — busy time — day and night 
(and overtime, too!) —all on a waxed 
chart (see at left). Here, for example, 
isa 2-hour delay, and you can put your 
finger right on it! —and then correct it! 
Over 100,000 trucks now equipped. 
Write for Bulletin E:““‘Ten Ways of Get- 
ting More Work Out of Motor Trucks.” 


The Service Recorder Company 
1422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 























THE SERVIS RECORDER 


Keeps Trucks Busy 
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2000 MILES OVERNIGHT 


RIPS that used to be long, ex- 
hausting journeys now become 
“just easy overnight or daylight 


New jumps”—in UNITED’s big, com- 

fast fortable, multi-motored Boeings. 
service Economical too. 

UNITED offers the same high 

to standard of service on all routes— 

Los Angeles always a multi-motored Boeing—al- 

and ways two pilots. Only UNITED offers 


stewardess service on every plane. 

CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 
9 planes daily 

NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


Southern 
California 


For reservations and schedules call UNITED 
AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 





AIR EXPRESS 


RATES DROP SECOND TIME IN 2 YEARS, 
NATIONWIDE COVERAGE OFFERED 


New rates are down as much as 57!4%. Now, more than 
ever, you can use General Air Express regularly for impor- 
tant package shipments. New minimum rates of 85c on 
34 lb. and $1 for 1 Ib. carry these weights to any point on 
the nationwide system. Rates on heavier shipments, also 
scaled down, are of course much less per pound. (Air ship- 
ments have weighed as much as one ton.) 


Every General Air Express package gets special handling. 
Postal Telegraph messengers pick up on call. Your pack- 
age travels 1200 miles the same day or reaches almost 
any city overnight, and is delivered immediately. Coordi- 
nated air-rail schedules serve all cities not on airlines. 


The transaction of business at air speed pays, many firms 
have found: Samples by Air Express hasten sales. When 
a customer wants ‘‘action,’’ Air Express pleases him. 
Faster inter-plant shipments solve production problems. 
And there are many other applications; the whole service 
is geared to modern business. 


General Air Express 


" guvemesae 
averese 


7 of the country’s major air transport systermms operating the 
fastest, most modern planes, carry General Air Express 
American Airlines is the largest of these 7 systems. Call 
American Airlines or Postal Telegraph for information. 


AIRLINES 


CANADA TO MEXICO 
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THE 


PORT 
ALBANY 


Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the Unitéd 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—1!3,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers; power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 














Milk Dealers; Emory Rice, American Bakers Association; Cc. 9 
Sherrill, vice-president, Kroger Grocery & Baking Company; A, |, 
Viles, president, Rubber Manufacturers Association; and, William R 
Warner, president, The National Publishers Association, Inc.; als; 
the following organizations: F. E. Mollin, secretary, America; 
National Live Stock Association; Charles F. Whiting, president, Inter. 
national Association of Milk Dealers; A. M, Loomis, secretary, Na 
tional Dairy Union; Donald Kane, attorney, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation; W. F. Jensen, secretary-manager, Ameri. 
can Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers; R. F. Sams, J; 
president, National Vegetable Growers Association; Ben F. Gordo; 
National Food Distributors Association; W. S. Campfield, secretary 
Eastern Apple Growers Council, and eighteen State Horticultura 
Societies; John M. Meighan, secretary, National Association of Moto; 
Bus Operators; Thos. P. Henry, president, American Automobile As 
sociation; Alfred Reeves, vice-president, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association; B. H. Markham, director, American Petroleum Industries 
Committee; J. E. Pennybacker, managing-director, The Asphalt In 
stitute; G. F. Schlesinger, managing-director, National Paving Bric) 
Association; and W. TT. Rogers, president, Motor and Equipmen: 
Manufacturers Association 


TRUCK RATES AND PRICE FIXING 


“Current reports that NRA may abandon all price-fixing 
provisions in codes have given rise to inquiry as to the relation 
ship of these rumors to the rate section of the trucking code 
and what might result therefrom,” says a statement issued by 
Ted V. Rodgers, president of American Trucking Association, 
Inc. 

“The industry need have no concern about any change of 
policy in this respect affecting the trucking code. 

“The trucking code was drawn in harmony with the ten 
dency of NRA which is now crystallizing in these rumors, The 
trucking code does not provide for price fixing. 

“Provisions of the trucking code enable the industry t 
prevent chiseling through quoting rates below the cost of the 
service, but does not attempt to fix rates. 

“Recently the administration of the trucking code was 
transferred to Division No. 8, NRA, nuder Division Administra 
tor Leighton H. Peebles. In the same division are the codes 
governing public utilities, communications and other transpor 
tation industries, most of which are under state regulation. It 
has always been construed that industries which are of a public 
utility nature are radically different than retailing or manufac- 
turing industries, and that restrictions in respect to prices 
applicable to the latter may not apply to the former. 

“For-hire trucking has been considered by federal and 
state authorities as partaking of a public interest.” 


TRUCKING COST FORMULA 


The National Industrial Recovery Board has announced 
conditional approval of a cost formula to be used in determining 
operating costs of members of the trucking industry against 
whom complaints of insufficient rates are filed. 

The formula, submitted by the industry’s national code 
authority, is to be effective 90 days from October 16, 1934. The 
national code authority is to report within 60 days on any 
changes or modifications indicated by experience with the 
formula. A report to the board said: 

“This formula has been designed to enable each member 
of the industry to present in a uniform and practical manner 
the costs incurred in the conduct of his trucking operations 80 
that when a member's rates are questioned, the state code 
authority may have the proper evidence on which to reach a 
decision as to whether such rates are sufficient to meet the 
cost of service to be performed.” 


COLUMBUS MOTOR FREIGHT CLUB 

As a part of the activities of “transportation week” in Co 
lumbus, Ohio, the Columbus Motor Freight Club gave a dinner 
at the Neil House the evening of October 15 at which man) 
shippers and others in attendance at the meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Transportation Advisory Board and the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America were guests. Among others at the head table 
the following officers of the association were called on for 
brief remarks: Harold W. Roe, J. M. Fitzgerald, and Henry A 
-almer. The formal speakers were Frank C. Schmidt, president, 
Liberty Highway Company, Toledo, Ohio, and H. M. O'Neill, 
operating manager, U. S. Truck Lines, Toledo, Ohio. Both ad- 
dressed themselves to the problems now confronting truck 
operators under the code and with relation to threatened inter 
state regulation. James R. Riley, of Suburban Motor Freight, 
Inc., Columbus, president of the club, presided. 


TRUCKING CODE MEMBERS 


The National Recovery Administration has announced rec 
ognition of the following as duly elected members of trucking 
industry code authorities: 


State Area of Massachusetts—Frank Flanagan, 296 Park St., West 
Roxbury; Frank I. Hardy, 150 Causeway St., Boston; John H. Smith, 
111 Broad St., Boston; Joseph Mooney, 395 Nottingham St., Spring 
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Royal Palm PoncepeLEon 


In going to Florida this season, use the ROYAL PALM or PONCE DE LEON for high-class service 
via the Southern Railway System. 


Exceptionally Low Fares now available for EIGHTEEN AND THIRTY-DAY ROUND TRIP TICKETS. 
You may also obtain tickets limited for the entire season—June 15, 1935—at much lower fares this 
year than formerly in effect. 


SHIP YOUR AUTOMOBILE IN EXPEDITED FREIGHT SERVICE— 
YOU TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Only 3.6 cents per mile for transportation of automobile in expedited freight serv- 
ice, when two adult passengers travel by train on tickets good in sleeping cars. 


Consult Passenger Representatives and Ticket Agents for detailed information concerning fares and 
train service 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 1 


STEAMER FROM PORTLAND, ME. BALTIMORE NEW YORK : 
STEEL VOYAGER October 26 November 3% November 5 ; 
* TUSCALOOSA CITY November 7 November 13 November 15 : 
ANNISTON CITY November 16 November 24 November 26 
STEELMAKER November 26 December 3 December 5 


CALLS at San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
CALLS at Vancouver, B. C 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—FAR EAST 


FROM BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK NORFOLK SAVANNAH ; 
xCHATTANOOGA CITY October 22 October 24 October 27 October 29 October 31 
oSTEEL ENGINEER November 10 November 15 
xCALLS at Hawaiian Islands, Manila, Shanghai, lloilo, Cebu, Soerabaya, Batavia, Singapore, Belawan Deli 
eCALLS at Hilo, Kahului, Honolulu and Shanghai 
Also semi-monthly service from Hawaiian Islands to U. 8S. Gulf and North Atlantic ports 





INDIA SERVICE : 


FROM GULF PORTS NORFOLK NEW YORK 
BESSEMER CITY October/November November November 24 
CALLS at Alexandria, Suez, Djibouti, Aden, Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
Cargo accepted for Port Said via Suez ; 
Also regular monthly service from India to U. S. Gulf and South Atlantic Ports and bi-monthly service to U. 8. North Atlantic ports 





PACIFIC COAST TO UNITED KINGDOM SERVICE 


LOS ANGELES ; 
FROM VANCOUVER, B.C. PUGET SOUND PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 
1 STEEL EXPORTER October 20 October 23 October 26 October 31 November 2 
2 KNOXVILLE CITY October 30 November 3 November 7 November 15 November 17 ; 
1 ENSLEY CITY. November 17 November 20 November 23 November 30 December 2 
1 CALLS at London, Liverpool and Avonmouth. 
2 CALLS at Liverpool, London and Avonmouth. 





FOR FREIGHT RATES, PARTICULARS OF SERVICE, ETC., APPLY TO 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. . 


Branch Offices at: Syracuse, N. Y. (Herald Bidg.), Buffalo, N. Y. (Marine Trust Co. Bidg.), Cleveland, O. (Rockefeller Bidg.), Baltimore, Md. 
(Mercantile Trust Bidg.). 


Or te Norton, Lilly & Co., Agents at Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Houston, Galveston, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portiand, Seattle, Honolulu, Cristobal, Balboa, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, F. E. Gignoux, Portland, Me. } ; 


B. W. Greer & Sons, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Pacific Coast, United Kingdom Service Agents, E. C. Evans & Sons, Inc., San Francisco. 
SSS =s 
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field; Harold B. Church, 26 Roading St., Boston; Allan J. Wilson, 13 
Broad St., Boston. 

State Area of Nevada—J. S. Ginocchio, 35 East Plaza St., Ren 
Roy Haslett, 619 Nixon Ave., Reno; H. E. Stewart, 440 Surprise Valle 
Road, Reno; L, N. Anderson, Gardnerville; H. F. Montague, Tonapa} 


Kirk ‘Cornwell, Elko. 
State Area of Pennsylvania—Joseph Garner, llth and State St¢ 
Harrisburg; Harry E. Boysen, 1040 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 


Edward Gogolin, Moosic & Meadow Sts., Scranton; Buell G. Mille 
2709 N. Broad St., Philadelphia; Edward McGrady, 239 4th Ave., Pitt 


burgh; and W. D. Rubright, R. F. D. No. 1, Harmony 
State Area of Wyoming—V. B. Weaver, 132 W. 12th St., Casper 
W. Garetson, Medicine Bow; Severn Pederson, Lander; Roscoe gs 


Brown, Worland., 

State Area of West Virginia—W. B. Crawley, Crawley Transport 
tion Co., Clarksburg; J. H. Smith, 1105 Main St., Charleston; Har 
DD. Stuart, 1018-22 Second Ave., Huntington; and H. Brown MeGrey 


1639-45 7th Ave., Huntington. 


Ce ene Se oe 2 


ss 


The National Recovery Administration has also announced 
recognition of the following trucking code authority memberships 
Indiana state area, Ed. J. Buhner, Seymour; George W. Person. 
Indianapolis; Dan G. Moran, Indianapolis, and Claude P. Meyers 
Anderson, Ind. New Hampshire state area, Harold L. Barnard 
26 Perley St., Concord; William B. Hanson, Gilsum; Albert J] 
Yeaton, Epsom, and W. J. Lynch, Concord. Texas state area 
L. C. Abbott, Fort Worth Warehouse & Storage Co., Fort Worth 
Harry E. Stewart, 3907 Harrisburg Blvd., Houston; Harry Leor 
ard, 123 Merchants St., San Antonio; T. H. Heard, Refugi 
Texas; W. M. Dewey, 1602 Maury St., Houston; F. G. Dorsey 
304 Nance St., Houston. 

A letter announcement lists the following additional mem 

bers of trucking code authorities: 
RBrap Code authority, state of Florida, Burton H. Schoepf, Collie 
i oMoaae TT Terminal, Tampa; L. A. Raulerson, 1961 Clarkson St., Jackson 
RSET ee ville; John E. Britt, Jacksonville, and W. J. Leonard, Miami 
Code authority, state of Michigan, Adolph Bazent, 165 
Waterman Ave., John F. Ivory, 6554 Hamiltion Ave., James | 


Godfrey, Jr., 731 23rd St., and Edward G. Rice, 6451 MecNichols 


Look Before You Locate St., all of Detroit; Harold H. Hardy, 430 N. Larch St., Lansing 


and John Vander Jagt, 601 Watson St., Grand Rapids. 
The NRA has announced recognition of the temporary mem 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and _ bership and the plan of procedure for the Trucking Industry's 


National Industrial Relations Board. The members are: Allen 

West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New W. Wilson, Boston; William G. Fitzpatrick, Detroit, and S. J 
York City affords an excellent location for manufac- Cashel, St. Louis, temporary industry representatives; Edward 
° J. Tracy, of the NRA labor advisory board, Fred Tobin and 


turing and distribution. Thomas O’Brien, of the teamsters and chauffeurs union, employe 


representatives. 
IT HAS — 


® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 


Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. Questions and Answers 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 


: note ~$- N this col will b 4 i f legal and ical 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. l nore tat os ay A one yh Ng HF 8 5 - 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter 
: state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
be | d transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
e leased. edge will answer questions solating, peastioal traffic problems. We do not 

e . desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
Low insurance rates. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
: . legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves s 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. situation teo complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. Ifs 
= ay canis answer to . question = Se oy is a — for 
* this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge 
Fast passenger elevators. No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or question 

from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers aggre, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- Bankruptcy—Property Passing to Trustee—C,. O. D. Collections 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display | Connecticut.—Question: Will you please give an opinion 


offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the on the following, quoting any court decisions you may have: 
S Does a common carrier when it collects for C, O. D, shiP 


center of Manhattan. ments become trustees of the funds collected, or is the col 
signor merely the common creditor as to the amount collected 
i by the common carrier in the event that the common carrie! 
Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the ot take thn teas i & deadlier of a: ee 
building, have been able materially to lower their New | Answer: In addition to providing for the transfer of title 
: ° - | to particular classes of property, the bankruptcy act, in genera! 
York operating costs and at the same time increase | terms, vests the trustee with title to all property which, prior 
i ; to the filing of the petition, the bankrupt could by any means 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. have transferred, 5. which might have been levied upon and 
sold under judicial process against him. Accordingly the = 
- = . of the trustee is not limited to property which belongs abs0 
Starrett Lehigh Building lutely to the bankrupt, but also extends to property which, by 
D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street reason of state statutes, is considered as belonging to him as 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 far as the rights of his creditors are concerned, or in which 

he has a transferable interest. 
The trustee does not acquire title to property held by the 
bankrupt as a mere bailee, or as the agent of another, Thomas 
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Most Shippers Prefer Galveston— 
Because of the Assurance of 
Efficient Service and 


Re 





The Traffic World 








Quick Dispatch 


“North Western” 
provides superior 
service to, from 
and through 


GALVESTON—ON THE OPEN SEA— uate: 
IS A CO-ORDINATED PORT . . . shpeate 
IOWA 

ALL SERVICES FUNCTION UNDER ‘MICHIGAN. 

SINGLE MANAGEMENT "NEBRASKA. 

$0. DAKOTA 

NO. DAKOTA 

WYOMING 


80th Year Continuous Operation 


CALVESTON 
WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 


Geo. Sealy, President F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 


Ample 
Rail 
Service 


| er Sil mM 
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Locomotives don’t 
run themselves.... 


. and neither do freight schedules. 
It takes men to make the engine go 
and men to see that each consignment 
arrives quickly and safely. 
“North Western” has always stressed 
the importance of the human element 
in freight as well as passenger trans- 
portation .. . knows that good men 
are fully as necessary as good mechan- 
ical equipment... has carefully built 
up an organization of picked men that 
can be depended upon at all times. 


Bring your shipping problems to your 
nearest Chicago & North Western 
representative. No matter what its 
nature may be, he will gladly help you 


in every way possible. 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY 


CENTER of the SOUTHWEST 











If you plan to move your factory, or locate a new branch plant, 


put it in the logical place. 


No place in America is more ideally located for diversified manu- 


facturing than PORT HOUSTON. 


Situated in a network of Transportation and Steamship Lines 
that extend like a huge spider-web to every distribution center 


in the GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


Here is a rich industrial realm, 


built up and improved by progressive development—here is 
available good, dependable, competent labor and cheap light, 


power and fuel. 


If you would be logical in your selection of a manufacturing 


site, choose PORT HOUSTON. 
address your inquiries to 


You are cordially invited to 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 


— oo 


oo Sooo 


EL LO 
EE 
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People who 
wear “‘bifocals’”’ 
like this file too 


@ Glasses or no glasses, when 
the drawer is opened the location 
of every tariff in the file can be 
seen instantly, without craning 
your neck. 








































@ Every tariff has its plainly visi- 
ble guide post and itis at or below 
eye level. That is a big help to 

any one who on to re- 
fer to tariffs very often. 


@ One of the other 
boons to the Traffic De- 
rtment that you find in 
this Automatic Tariff File 
is that faculty of taking 
every tariff that you can 
crowd into it and still leave it pos- 
sible to take them out and put them 
back with the greatest of ease. 


@ It is a tariff file worth looking 
into so drop us a line for the whole story—no obligation 
and you should know about it. 































Traffic Department 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
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SAVE THE TIME OF 
ORIENTAL CUSTOMERS 


Shippers looking for ways to improve their relations 

with Oriental customers are always glad to learn of the 

savings effected by routing shipments VIA PORT OF 

SEATTLE. 

Seattle is the nearest United States port to the Orient 
. the ONLY port in the United States from which 

your freight can go to the Orient in a direct, time- 





saving line. 





Write for free information regarding Seattle, its port, 


ey and position in the ever-increasing trade with the 
is world’s future markets. 


Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 






| ae 
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vs. Field-Brundage Co., 215 Fed. 891; Ludvigh vs. America, 

Woolen Co., 231 U. S. 522, 34 S. St. 161. 
While we do not locate a case in which the point at iggy. 

was as to whether title to the amount of a C. O. D. collectio, 

vests in the trustee of the bankrupt estate, it is our opinioy 
that title thereto does not vest in the trustee, but that the 
amount is held by the trustee as the agent of the shipper, jp 

that a carrier by undertaking to make collection of a sum 9 

money represented by the purchase price of the goods acts 

as the collection agent of the shipper. 

The amount of a C. O, D. collection is not an amount which 
the bankrupt could by any means have transferred, or which 
might have been levied upon and sold under judicial process 
against him, which is the test as to whether title to a bank 
rupt’s property vests in the trustee of the bankrupt estate 
Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 56 to Combination 

Composed of Any Quantity Rate and Carload Rate 

Missouri.—Question: A rate of 89 cents was published or 
page 20 of Supplement No. 114 to Speiden’s Western Cotton 
Goods Tariff No. 415, I. C. C. No. A-680, applicable on cottor 
twine in carload lots of 20,000 pounds, from various Georgia 
points to Jefferson City, Mo. This rate is the sum of the aggre 
gate of intermediates viz.: 75 cents to St. Louis on any quantit 
and 14 cents on a 20,000-pound minimum. The first factor of 
this rate is shown on page 53 of the above tariff and the second 
factor in Missouri Pacific Tariff No. 3080-K, I. C. C. No. A-8209 
Item No. 460. 

Take, for example, that we had a shipment of this com 
modity weighing 15,000 pounds. Using the through rate of § 
cents, the total charges would amount to $178.00 based on the 
minimum of 20,000 pounds, which would be cheaper than using 
the less-than-carload rate, at actual weight. Is there any rulk 
that would prohibit the use of the 75 cent rate to St. Louis o 
the actual weight of 15,000 pounds (this being the first factor 
of the through rate and applicable on shipments of any quan 
tity), and 14 cents from St. Louis to Jefferson City on the 20,00 
pound minimum (this being the second factor of the through 
rate and applicable on carload shipments only)? Total charges 
on the shipment by use of this combination would amount t 
$140.50, and, although we are unable to find any rule to the 
contrary we would appreciate your views as to whether our 
interpretation is correct. 

We understand that, under Rule 56 of Tariff Circular 2), 
permission is granted to reduce the through rate, but in this 
instance we are unable to see just what through rate would 
reflect the actual combination because of the different weights 
In conjunction with this rate is St. Louis considered a basing 
point? 

Answer: Item 105 of the tariff to which you refer publishes 
the provisions of Rule 56 of the Commission’s Tariff Circular 
20, which relates to the reduction of a rate to equal the aggre 
gate of the intermediate rates, and the submission of an appli 
cation to the Commission for authority to award reparation 00 
the basis of the aggregate of intermediates in effect on the 
date of shipment. 

We can locate no decision of the Commission in which the 
question of whether an any-quantity rate can be used as a factor 
in connection with a carload rate in an application to the Com 
mission for authority to award reparation under the provisions 
of Rule 56(c), but we are of the opinion that inasmuch as a 
any quantity rate has the characteristics of both a carload and 
a less-than-carload rate, a through rate which exceeds a col 
bination made by the use of an any-quantity rate and a carload 
rate is in violation of the fourth section of the Interstate Com: 
merce Act, and such a combination may properly be the basis 
of an application to the Commission under the provisions of 
Rule 56(c) of Tariff Circular 20. 

While not in point, your attention is directed to the de 
cision of the Commission in Winona Carriage Co. vs. Pa. & 
Co., 18 I. C. C. 334, in which the Commission holds that 4 
through less-than-carload rate which exceeds the sum of 4 
less-than-carload and a carload rate is unreasonable or other 
wise unlawful. The reasoning in this case does not, however 
apply to the facts in your case where, as we understand, one 
of the factors is an any-quantity rate, therefore both a carload 
and a less-than-carload rate. 

In the last paragraph of your letter you ask whether ! 
conjunction with this rate St. Louis is to be considered @ bas: 
ing point. We do not understand what you have in mind 10 
asking this question. Ordinarily, and for most rate purposes 
St. Louis would be considered a basing point. 

Refrigeration Charges Applicable on Shipments of Melons Pre 
iced, Precooled and Reiced in Transit Moving from Texas 
to New York 
illinois.—Question: I noticed in your issue of September 8, 

on page 373, under the above caption, that in response to 4 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 









Ship By Rail 
Ship By Tunnel 


You simplify your shipping by 
using the Freight Tunnels. 








WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 
SAILS ARRIVES 


















Voy- | ; 
STEAMER af | phits- | Les | San | Alameda | Tecome 
}o. |Baltimore| deiphia | Angeles Francisco | Dakland Portland | Seattle 


| mond 












TEXMAR | 20 | Sailed | Sailed |Oct. 18/Oct. 22 Oct. 24 Oct. 29 Oct. 31 | 
MASSMAR | 15 | Sailed | Sailed Nov. 1/Nov- 5 Nov. 7/Nov- 12.Nov. 14 i| 
PENNMAR | 16 |Oct. 20\Oct. 24\Nov. 15\|Nov. 19 Nov. 21.Nov. 26 Nov. 28 : 
ALAMAR 15 |Nov. 3\)Nov. 7|Nov. 29.Dec. 3.Dec. 5 Dec. 10 Dec. 12 +} 
LOSMAR 15 |Nov. 17|Nov. 21/Dec. 13/Dec. 17/Dec. 19/Dec. 24/Dec. 26 : 
CALMAR 15 |Dec. 1/Dec. 5/Dec. 27\Dec. 31\Jan. 2\Jan. 7iJan. 9 i 
YORKMAR | 24 |Dec. 8\Dec. 12\Jan. 3\Jan. 7\Jan. 9\Jan. 14\Jan. 16 












Four Universal Freight Stations, 
near but not in the Loop, shorten 
your hauls, make routing easy and 
give you through bills of lading. 


















For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., Gen. Agts. SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 

Baltimore, Md., 15 South Gay Street Los Angeles, Cal., 410 Chamber of Com- 

Chicago, tll., 140 South Dearborn Street merce Building 

Detroit, Mich., 556 Book Bidg., Washington Oakiand, Cal., ist and Market Streets 
Boulevard and Grand River Portiand, Ore., 917 Board of Trade Bidg. 















New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Francisco, Cal., 215 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Building Matson Building 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Buliding Seattle, Wash., i519 Railroad Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., Temple Buliding South 





For full information telephone 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, HAYMARKET 6300 










EASTBOUND SCHEDULE 
SAILS ARRIVES __ 


STEAMER « are, rays | Asteria | Stock-|Qskland| San | Les | New | Phila- | Balti- 
No. Seattle Harber aime ten Alameda Francisco Angeles| York | delphia| more 


Yorkmar B| | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed| Sailed | Sailed Oct. ‘26 Oct. 30\Nov. 2 
#10akmar | 16 | Sailed |Omitt’d Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed | Sailed Nov. 9 Nov. 13/Nov. 16 
Vermar | 14 lOct. i d Oct. 25,Oct. 29\Oct. 30 Oct. 30/Nov. 1 Nov. 22 Nov. 26)Nov. 29 




















ee ST 


Chicago Tunnel Company 

























Chicago Warehouse and 
Terminal Company 
General Offices, 754 W. Jackson Boulevard 


Flomar | 16 Oct. Omitt’d Nov. S\Nov. 9 Nov. 10 Nov. 10. Nov. 12 Dec. 3 

Texmar | 20 Nev. 9/Omitt’d Nov. 15|Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Nov. 20|Nov. 22 Dec. 13 Dec. 1 
Massmar, 15 |Nov. 17/Nov. 20 Nov. 22\Nov. 26 Nov. 27 Nov. 27\Nov. 29 Dec. 20 Dec. 24 Dec. 27 
Portmar | 16 |Nov. 24/Omitt'd Nov. 29'Dec. 3Dec. 4Dec. 4’Dec. 6 Dec. 27,Dec. 3 













Note: #1 Also calls Wilmington about Nov. 14 





Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice, as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 








Lackawanna freight moves fast and on schedules as dependable 
le as those of its crack passenger fliers. ‘Two points vital to the 


. ° For Speed ‘ shipper whether his goods are perishable or not. He can 


se depend upon Lackawanna service to deliver his shipments at | 
ae . P . J : — . . . 
* and the point of demand in the shortest possible time. 

“ The modern speedster, pictured above, is one of the reasons. 


i . Only such titans of power and speed...costly as they are...are 
i Dependability good enough to meet the exacting demands of the Lackawanna’s 
superb freight service. Satisfied shippers will give you addi- 
4 tional reasons why they have always preferred the Lackawanna, 


LACKAWANNA 






‘Lackawanna | 


Railroad 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


Can you always discern the fine line of distinction 
separating railroad companies’ common carrier lia- 
bility from that of warehousemen’s liability? Are 
you aware of the possibilities of establishing lower 
freight rates by effecting limitations of carrier lia- 
bility—tthe difference absorbed by insurance? Do 
side-track agreements with railroads violate the 
conditions of your insurance policies? Is your motor 
carrier a common or private carrier? Are you cer- 
tain his insurance policy fully covers your goods? 
Does he violate important warranties thereby invali- 
dating his coverage? Are you certain his receipt 
protects your merchandise? Does his policy include 
a co-insurance clause—if so, how does this affect your 
interests ? 
These and many other phases of 


CARRIER LIABILITY—TRANSIT INSURANCE 


Fully covered in 


“INLAND MARINE INSURANCE” 


WILLIAM M. MORTIMER 


Transportation Insurance Specialist 


_454 PAGES — A LIMITED EDITIO 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE CO., 45 John St., New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $7.50, for which please send 
me one copy of “Inland Marine Insurance,” by William M. 
Mortimer. ; 


NATIONAL 
-1914- FREIGHT RATE -1934- 


SERVICE 


A Trusted Servant for Twenty Consecutive Years 
eee 
SAVES TIME and TIME JS MONEY 


Curtailed operations and depleted man power in most traffic departments, 
—_ by the depression, makes this trusted servant more essential now 
an ever. 


The opportunity for error in Railroad invoices is greater than in commercial 
invoices. Elimination or any curtailment of a careful audit of these invoices 
at any time can only be termed FALSE ECONOMY. Auditing of Railroad 
invoices is made simple and speeded up with the use of National Freight 
Rate Service. 

Prepayment of freight charges is a potent weapon against sales resistance. 
Equalization of delivered prices thru equalization of freight rates with 
competitive markets, will enable your salesmen to increase your share of 
business from a restricted market, and widen your field of operations. Know 
your competitor's freight rates as well as your own and move your surplusses 
of merchandise. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


quotes rates to all agency stations in the United States, and offers a greater 
comparison of freight rates than any like service, and reduces the volume 
of your Tariff File to a minimum. 


Rates are named FROM the following cities: 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Baltimore Milwaukee 
Rochester St. Louis 

Buffalo St. Paul 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Cleveland Kansas City Mobile 

Toledo Omaha New Orleans 

Detroit Denver Cairo 
Cincinnati Norfolk Evansville 

Indianapolis Richmond Louisville 

Memphis 


Tariff authority for any rate in this service, free of charge upon request. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


Charleston 
Savannah 
Atlanta 
Jacksonville 
Birmingham 


Boston 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Providence 

Hartford 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
New York 
Jersey City 

Newark 


The Traffic World 


Vol. LIV, No. 15 


inquiry with respect to the charges properly applicable on , 
shipment of cantaloupes originating in Texas precooled at ap 
intermediate point in transit with final destination in New Yor, 
you have ruled that the shipment is subject to the cost of jee 
basis in lieu of the combination based on Section 2 charges 
applicable to and from precooling point. 

I assume that your interpretation, as outlined in your issue 
of September 8, was predicated on the assumption that since 
there was no published charge to cover the exact class of gery. 
ice which was furnished that the tariff automatically authorize 
application of the cost of ice basis, as provided in Section 4 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to page 
613, immediately preceding the application of Section 4 rules 
and charge, which stipulates that Sections 2 and 3 takes prece. 
dence over Section 4. I also desire to call your attention to 
paragraph B of Rule 200 which specifies that the service an 
charges shown in Section 2 apply both locally and _ propor. 
tionally and this latter provision very definitely and specifical} 
precludes the application of Section 4 charges when a charge js 
published in Section 2, 

I think you will conclude on further investigation that there 
is a charge for Standard Refrigeration Service published in Sec. 
tion 2 from the point at which the shipment was precooled to 
New York City and, therefore, this charge must be applied in 
conjunction with the charge applicable from point of origip 
up to destination. As a matter of fact I am inclined to think 
that a more equitable and a lesser basis of charges would be 
to apply the standard service charge from point of origin t 
destination, plus Section 4 charges for all of the ice supplied 
the shipment at the precooling point immediately prior to for. 
warding, which would mean that the shipper would absorb the 
expense of the ice used in precooling which is over and above 
the Standard Refrigeration Service charge applicable from point 
of origin to final destination. 

Answer: While it is true that on page 613 of Perishable 
Protective Tariff No. 7 it is stated that Section Nos. 2 and 3 
take precedence over this section, i. e., section No. 4, we believe 
that the provisions of Sections 2 and 3 take precedence over the 
provisions of Section 4 only in those cases where the provi- 
sions of Sections 2 and 3 are applicable under the instructions 
given by the shipper as to the class of service he desires. 

As we interpret the statements made in the inquiry which 
was the subject of our answer to Texas on page 373 of the 
September 8, 1934, Traffic World, the shipper did not give such 
instructions as to the icing of the car as would entitle him to 
the charges which are published in Section 2 of the Perishable 
Protective Tariff, in that he specified points at which the car 
was to be reiced and the amount of salt which was to be used. 
His instructions are inconsistent with the application of the 
Standard Refrigeration Charges as published in Section 2. 

While it may be more equitable to assess the charges 4s 
published in Section 2 instead of the charges published in Sec: 
tion 4, it is our opinion that as a matter of tariff interprets 
tion, the charges published in Section 2 could not be applied 
to the shipment. 


Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the iast issue of The Traffic World. New assign 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herelt 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Canceilationt 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26620—Blockson Chemical Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 22—Argument at Washington, D, C.: 
20120—Rudy Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
26575—-Georgia Passenger Fares. (adjourned hearing). 

October 22—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Steer: 
Railway Labor Act Docket No. 2—Sacramento Northern Ry. 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24021 and Sub. 1—Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry .et al. 
at eee Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. BY 
et al. 
24560—The Metz Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: al 
25637—-Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et ® 
October 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 3 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 15202, 15284, 15358, 15546 and 156 1 
Fourth Section Application No. 15702—Filed by F. A. Leland, agen 
Fresh meats and packing house products. 
October 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: : 
26588—Vienville Warehouses Corp., Inc., et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et ® 
October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24512—Idaho Potato Dealers’ Association vs. A. & R. R. R. et @ 
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Merehandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 

: Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles ; 

icROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES: 


i Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description : 





WRAP EUG 
FORMS 


Stock forms for all purposes. 
For Foreign and Domestic use. 
Constantly revised for accuracy. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


| TRAF FIC MANAGER— 


An astounding and most. extraordinary national con- 
st will start shortly, featuring prizes from the 


orld’s leading sports oo wre (Abercro - ie & Fitch). r 
Yi ticipatior a contestant will assist you in HORDER & I 
H ooivinar aa - or sant - te aay ont yblems. Write for tA mc. 
H details. * 231 S J . 
a a . Jefferson St., Chicago 
: SHERLOCK HOLMES 115 Drexel Blde- g 


MEXICO : DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


A Fertile Field for Your Products pi Ship your CARS to us for Storage 
on the MEXICAN Border na and Distribution. 


: | BRENNAN & COMPANY 7 : Exceptional Rail Connections. 


Almost a Third of a Century of Satisfactory Service. 


Customs Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


Consult Us if Interested in Imports and Exports 2 i CHICAGO COLD STORAGE ; 
Dependable Warehousing and Service ; § WAREHOUSE CO. 
Box 400—LAREDO, TEXAS ¢ 1526 So. State St. Chicago, Il. i 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW | _TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


HARRYC.AMES | |  T-/.MdAUGHUN | Trae 
: a ATTORNEY AT LAW em and : 
: Practicing Suenaine Same 6 bam : : Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases C : 
| ieellasgiili Formerly Attorney and Examiner = a of 
: INTERST ATE Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. ci : WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists : 
: COMMERCE H. D. DRISCOLL : : HENRY J.SAUNDERS_ 
: C Cc l d Att H : ‘ by 
{COMMISSION pe ppm ieee, PO pn ee 
H + + te Rates—Censolidations and Valuations s 
csitsan aa GC cs eo : i Experts 643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. : 
sensei iam canal Tein, Chin, 100 Sh ef A EMI 26 cnt he ee 










EQUALIZING FREIGHT RATES COMPILED 
FOR INDUSTRIES OPERATING UNDER THE N. R. A. CODES 


Publishers Standard Freight Rate Guides in United States and Canada 


NATIONAL FREIGHT BUREAU (Est’d 1894) 
TAYLOR BUILDING - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





MEMBER: MEMBER: 
_ <= Merchandise warehoused and distributed economically. Unexcelled services. Com- anes 
; OF plete facilities. Modern office and display space. Sprinklered building. Low  warenousemen’s : 
WAREHOUSES insurance rate. Private trackage. Free switching. Unloading and loading under cover. ASSOCIATION 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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25815—Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. October 26—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Howell 
et al *1, & S. 4033—2nd Supplemental order—Various commodities 


26102—Salt Lake Hardware Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. barge and rail routes, 
‘ . ' a October 26—Toledo, O.—Examiner Sullivan: 
( ag Ex: , ty: peer 1. . Ww 
One a 9h a ~ememniner, ery Ry. et al Finance No, 10505—Application Toledo & Western Ry. for permis. 
7 ; en a ae «eal a ge ; sion to abandon line extending from Toledo, O., to Adrian, Mich 
October 24—-New Haven, Conn.—Examiner Williams: October 26—Wheeling, W. Va..—Examiner Macomber 
26675—S. Landow & Co., Inc., vs. B. & M. R. R 26678—Wheeling Corrugating Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. 


October 25—Chicago, ill.-Examiner Hagerty: October 26—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Aitchison 
26630—-Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Mfrgs.’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs Ex Parte 115—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934 
A. te me RS October 27—-Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26630, Sub. 1 tjadger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. A. A. ° - Ot € 23621—Sub. 1—Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. Aroostook Valley R 
26698—Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. R. et al Pan 
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October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 26882—International Agricultural Corp. vs. A 
25403—Washburn Crosby Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C 


25850—Mutu: Coal, Light & Power C rt al. s i _&s. F. 26291—Iron City Produce Co., Inc., et al 8 % . R 
Ry. ew ane ish é Power = 26065 and Sub. 1 General Food Sales Co., In , et al V8. 
26215—Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corp. vs. S . et 3 R. et al 
1 jowms air ‘0 s. C. & N. W. Ry. et 4 
October 25—New Orleans, La Examiner McChord: - - “ nade : . aad: * . * 
Fourth Section Application No, 15669, filed by F. Leland, agent October 2 Chicago, Ill Examiner Hagerty 


Fourth Section Application No. 15717—Filed by F. A. Leland, agent = : 4013 and 1st supplemental order—Vegetable oils to, 
P within southwest. 


October 25—Washington, D, C.--Examiner Weems October 290—New Orleans. La.—Examiner J. McChord 
1. & S, 4041-—Pick-up and delivery service in Delmarva Peninsi Fourth Section Application Nos. 14211, 14522 and 15366 
October 26—New Orleans, La Examiner McChord \gent Jones, Galligan and Tilford, respectively Cc 
Fourth Section Application No. 12278, and 15370 Tiles » ; 3 commodities to Tampa, Fla 
Boyd, agent. (Hearing, or further hearing, as the cas mi e.) October 29—Waterloo, Ia Examiner Stee 
October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C Railway Labor Act Docket No, 3—Waterloo 
25778—Penn Anthracite Mining Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et ¢ ern Ry 
26085 and Sub. 1—North Electric Manufacturing Co. vs. C. C, C October 
St lL. Ry. et al | 
» & 
26099 and Sub. 1 and 2—Buick Motor C tal. vs. Alton R, st ¢ 
October 


1. & 


; . Bs : : October 29 
. Re pbs er ehl Sg t nay r assis » © yeal 1. & S. 403 
Lilroad nNaustrial tna ithe mut tu I rr rie ‘ ! 
furnish excellen reterence a rl October 29 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS AND SHIPPERS—?! AY ble ou ‘ 
vised | of Certified Truckme! ’ covering principal citi« il tate BILL OF LADING FRAUD 


Remit one dollar ($1.00) and re ve cop hn 1! . ac f 
Trafl Managet Research Bureau, 115 Drexel Bldg *hiladelph , Che Commission has been advised that in the federal dis 
trict court at Birmingham, Ala., on October 15, 1934, C, BE 
FOR SALE—Loose-leat ia de n convenient binder fot Spivey entered a plea of guilty to an indictment in 27 counts 
Adare Decisions, Tratth 118 Soutl rket St., cag I] under section 41 of the bills of lading act charging him with 
the fraudulent issuance of bills of lading A fine of $250 and 
WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con a suspended jail sentence of one year were imposed 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their ‘ 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co,., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 


Pa., for details. ELKINS ACT FINE 


Wa 23 


a 


The Commission has been advised, according to a state 
ment by it, that on October 8, 1934, Green & Milam, a corpora 
tion, pleaded nolo contendere to one count of an indictment u- 
der the Elkins act, which was returned June 29, 1934, in the 
United States district court at Atlanta, Ga., and was fined 
$1,000 The indictment charged the unlawful substitution of 
fish in cars that had been stopped at Atlanta for partial w 
loadins 


SOUTHEASTERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


The South's Independent Publicly Owned 


Competitive Express Company 


Operating on the lines of 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


and Other Important Railroads in the Southeast 


Offers Safe, Reliable, Responsible, Courteous and 
Expeditious Transportation 


CITRUS SHIPMENT CONTROL 


The Agricultural Adjustment administration has announct 
that a substitution for article 4 of the marketing agreeme 
for the Texas citrus fruit industry, and an amendment substitul 
ing for article 4 of the Texas citrus industry license, have bee! 
signed by Secretary Wallace of Department of Agriculture. 1 
new provisions will become effective at 12:01 a. m., Oct, 21, wl 
article 4 as now contained in both the agreement and licens 
will be terminated. The changes provide for volume prorat 
regulation of the shipment of undesirable grades and size: 
oranges and grapefruit grown in Texas, and the issuance 
certificates to growers as a basis for allotments to shippers 


We Are Anxious to Be of Service to You! 


GENERAL OFFICES 
50 Pryor Street Atlanta, Ga. 


TRAFFIC LAW BOOKS 
STANDARD WHEREVER A RAILROAD RUNS 


Special prices on second-hand sets of the Consolidated Digest, Index to Commodities, Practice and Evidence before the Commission, etc 


Send for Circular 
H. C. LUST AND COMPANY Fowler, Indiana 


A Motor Freight Transportation System—Serving ILLINOIS, INDIANA and IOWA 


Terminals: kK kK kK Cae | | y N General Offices: 
De Kalb, Iii, Michigan City, Ind. * * ga Cnet A S.-S 


Rediodit Seuhtodsnd  NEQOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY fish Termin. 
Peoria, Ill Indianapolis, Ind POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS T ' ein dase 
elephones 


Cigecy ga DEPENDABLE SERVICE DEArborn 9200 to 9215 
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SECATUR CARTAGE CO. 


222 NORTH BANK ORivE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DEPENDABLE 
RESPONSIBLE 
EFFICIENT 


Ask Any Shipper 
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General Offices: 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Illinois 
Whitehall 6789 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


DECATUR CARTAGE CO. 
MERCHANDISE MART BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me FREE new 32 page 
General Tariff Number 23. 
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North American’s consistent 26-year record of progress is the logical result of a 
natural development. Under present-day competitive conditions, business men 


realize that any idea that adds to the reputation of their company is an idea worth con- 


sidering . . . . Cars whose appearance and condition tell a story of QUALITY add to D Oy pS BROS IN 
<A 


BORED HAM. GINCE ine 
And because North American concen. cave ” PACKERS 
CHIC AGL INOS 


we PERRY Ome 


reputation by creating a favorable impression. 
trates on this type of car, it is natural that a steadily growing group of shippers should 


take advantage of North American Service. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
World Building, Tulsa Republic Bank Building, Dallas 


Be 


IS SOUND BUSINESS ECONOMY 


lee-cooled refrigerator cars 


Mechanically cooled refrigerator care 
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